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PREDICTING 


THE DIRECTION OF SELECTIVE RECALL 


ITS RELATION TO EGO STRENGTH AND V ACHIEVEMENT 


THELMA 


Wellesley 


HEN the research findings in a given 


area continue over the course of 

many years to be as diverse as those 
on the recall of interrupted vs completed tasks, 
the challenge to find out why can be strong 
Chis has been the motivation behind the series 


4), the 
first of which appeared in 1946. At the time the 


of four papers by the writer (1, 2, 3, 


research for the first two papers was underta 
ken, several studies had appeared. All of them 
had been designed to test further the conditions 
hat in 


under which the Zeigarnik (29) finding, 


terrupted tasks are more likely to be recalled 


than completed ones, would hold. Many of 
these studies, as previous reviews of the 
iterature have shown (e.g., 1, 3, 13, 26), 


seemed not to support Zeigarnik since they 
did 


differences 


not yield statistically significant recall 


in the expected direction under 
conditions where completion and incompletion 


of tasks was experimentally controlled. One 


(24 
recall direction, i.e 


experiment, in fact, indicated a reversal 
a greater recall of 


tasks. The 


experiment, 


in the 


than of interrupted 


ubjects (Ss) 


completed 
who served in that 
1 group of crippled children, had been told 
they to be test to de 


termine how well they could do puzzles and 


‘that were given a 


that a prize would be given the one who did 
(24, p 249). Not all of the Ss beha 
same way. Some showed the reversal, 


best”’ ved 
the 
ome did not, others recalled an equal number 


of tasks. The 


reversal pattern, however, was characteristic 


completed and interrupted 
mainly of Ss rated by their teachers to be 
“pride ad the 


idmittedly not highly reliable, this was one of 


high on Though ratings were 
the first studies to support Zeigarnik’s sugges 
tion that personality factors may play a part 
29, p 303). Zeigarnik’s 
finding here with adults was that “ambitious” 
subjects, identified by remarks such as ‘‘What 


or “a 


in selective recall 


wouldn’t 


is the matter with me 

have believed I could be so stupid,” recalled 
The writer acknowledges with thanks the invalu 

able help of Henry A. Murra Robert W. White, and 


ind Eugenia Hanfmann 


1 
i 


G 


49 


ALPER 


” 


College 


even more interrupted than completed tasks 


(29. p. 407). 


Che importance of another variable is also 
suggested by the Rosenzweig and Mason 
study; namely, the orientation of the experi 
mental instructions. Working for a_ prize 


which you may get by doing well on a /est is 
probably dynamically not the same as working 
to 


on some tasks because someone asks you 


do so. Zeigarnik’s instructions had been “] 
shall give you a series of tasks which you are 
to complete as rapidly and correctly as pos 
(29, p. 300). In a later 
Rosenzweig (2 tested 


He asked one group of college males, 


sible”’ experiment, 


) the orentation 


3) vari 
able 
the “informal” group, to help the experimenter 


(E 


for their use in a later experiment 


classify some jigsaw puzzles in preparation 
Other 8, 
the “formal” group, were told that the puzzles 
were part of an intelligence test. The selective 
recall results of the two groups were found to 
differ: the informal group recalled significantly 


tasks, the 
significantly more completed tasks. In Zeigar 


more interrupted formal group 
nik’s study, no attempt had been made to 
maintain a uniform experimental atmosphere, 
that 


reactions 


On the contrary, Zeigarnik tells us in 


keeping with differences in the Ss’ 


to the situation, wanting “to please the £,” 
or ‘‘to excel as if in competition with others,” 
or “interested in the task for its own sake” 
(29, p. 303), the E “did not preserve a fixed 


mien and method with all subjects. Those of 
ihe first type were allowed to see the experi 
menter’s the task 


done. Work by the se ond group was inspec ted 


pleasure when was well 


with the air of an examiner, while the third 


group was allowed to work unmolested, the 
experimenter in this case remaining passive”’ 
,p 303) 

In the meantime, Alper (1), 


within Zeigarnik’s tensien theory of selective 


29 


working also 


recall, and taking up Zeigarnik’s (29, footnote 


1, p. 312) suggestion that the recall of a given 


3), for a further discussion of this point 
the the 


study 


2 See Alper ( 


with reference to used if 


Mason (24 


special sample 


Rosenzweig and 








15 [THELMA 
! } ities differe experimental set 
ting pro Oset it a more sens ve ay to 
te for the onditior that influence the 
direct ( reca might be to measure the 
reca I ( ame inder two different ex 
erimental se f ask orientation in one 
‘ iO ego onentation in the other lo create 
1 task-oriented atmosphere, the instructions 
empha ized, as Rosenzweig (23) had done, that 
/ is testing the materia not the kor 
e ego-oriented atmosphere where the in 

‘ to threat ell-esteem, vere 
old tha | i i tandardized set of task 
d t they constituted a brief inte gence 

‘ cle ed for e army to use in selecting 
indidates for officers’ training school. The . 
ere all dral rf eye | , As pre¢ ted 

flered u heir reaction 0 bot tr 

| ind ere vere ho icant reca 
difference Inder ther orientation. When the 
eca result were correlated with perso ty 
rat derived tron il intensive i 
tucd ot hese hin the framework of 
| rra | eed theor ol per onauty 
ever, two yr patterns of recall emerged 

e Strong kgo pattern, consisting of the 
rreater re ol nterrupted laskK under task 
rie ed condi mn and of cor ipleted tasks 
nder ego ore ition; and (b) the Weak Kvgo 
aattern, consi ng of a greater recall of com 
plete tasks under isk-oriented conditions 
ind of interrupted tasks under ego orientation 
One other variable had been controlled in 
he above d the nature of the task 
ed Alper lack 1) have shown that 
nost of the task used by Zeigarnik (29), 
Lew 15), and other vould be unacceptable 


tudent is IO tests. Or, to put it 


concretely, failure to complete within a given 


time limit tas uch as bead-stringing, wind 
ng thread on a spool, circling vowels, et 
vould not be regarded by an iS a retiection 
on | itelligence, though failure to complete 
il inagran ra crambled phrases task 
vould. The use of tasks not commensurate 
with the atmosphere E intends by his in 
tructions may account for some of the pre 
viously equivocal tindings In this held, as the 
riter has pointed out elsewhere (1, 4 In 
the experiment referred to above, the writer 
had ed a scrambled phrases task 

lo te the va vy of the Strong and Weak 
| ( patter the writer designed another 


G. ALPER 


experiment. Now two groups of Ss, a Strong 
Ego and a Weak Ego group, respectively, were 
by 
instruments 


selected in advance means of specially 


constructed From the direction 
of their total recall patterns over t 
first, 


possible to predict correctly the 


wo sessions, 


task-oriented and later an ego-oriented 


one, it was 


group membership of these Ss as Strong or as 


Weak Egos significantly beyond chance. This 


cited briefly elsewhere 


experiment has been 


2), but has not been reported in full 


In 1952, reacting to Sears’ (26) recommenda- 
tion that the interruption technique be 
abandoned as unsatisfactory since so little 
ugreement had been reached by the various 
Es, the writer (3) tried to show: (a) that both 


orientation and personality were important in 


elective recall; and (6) that when both were 
considered, the seemingly diverse results of 
Zeigarnik (29), Rosenzweig and Mason (24), 
Rosenzweig (23), Glixman (13), Sanford (25 


and other could be fitted into a common 
theoretical framework. The writer had in 
tended to let the matter rest here. Recently, 
however, studies by Atkinson (5), and Atkin 
on and Raphelson (6) have renewed her 
interest since the data reported by these 
authors put a different interpretation on the 
results of earlier studies. They report that 


high m Achievers recall more interrupted than 
completed tasks under Achievement Orienta- 


tion while low n Achievers show a reversed 
recall pattern. While these are the same 
recall patterns the writer has discussed, the 


personality relationships involved are not the 
sa TC and the interpretations viven them are 
also not the same. In fact, on the surface, at 
least, the m Achievement and Ego Strength 
frameworks would seem to have yielded dy 
namically opposite results 

Since n Achievement had not been measured 
to the 
relationship between m Achievement and Ego 
This 


experiment has now been done and is reported 
In Part I, 


in the writer’s earlier studies, test 


Strength requires a new experiment 


in Part II of the present paper 


the writer has gone back to the prediction 
study mentioned above and is reporting it 


now in full since it confirms the validity of 
Weak 
statistically revealed by the syndrome analysis 
the It 
a firmer base for testing the 


the Strong and Ego recall patterns 


used in earlier study provides us, 


therefore, with 











Eco STRENGTH AND 


relationship between Achievement and Ego 
applying 
- linc 


studl 


Strength and for the results to 


other selective reca 


PREDICTING THE DIRECTION OF RECALI 


OF STRONG AND WEAK Eco SuBJEC1 


earlier papers on the recall 
1, 2), the 


direction of 


In the writer’s 
of interrupted vs. completed tasks 
major premise had been that the 
ot the personality 


It had 


the recall ratio is a function 


structure of the individual recallet 


been hypotl esized that the direction of 
elective recall of a given subject will differ in 
i non self esteem Involving laboratory itua 
tion and in a labor itory situation where self 


esteem is objectively threatened in a mannet 
which is consistent th the self-esteem needs 
ol tha ubject 4 pp 104 105) In designit ’ 
the experiment to test th . hypothesi there 


fore, both instructional set and personal 
count 


had 
hac 


Each was tested first in a task 


tructure were taken into a 
erved as Ss 
onented and 


an eyvo-orie nted setting. The 


intention 
iad been to threaten self-esteem objective y 
latter setting. Since personality 
ratings, based on intensive clinical studies of 
these Ss within the framework of Murray 

21) need theory of personality were available, 


ould be « 
onality structure. Horn’s (14 


selective recall « yrrelated with per 


syndrome 
inalysis technique was used for this purpose 
yielded two 


The analysis major sele 


patterns 


One pattern, made up of the 


recall of more interrupted than completed 
tasks under Task 
completed than interrupted tasks under Ego 


Orientation and of more 


Orientation, was labeled the Strong Ego 


pattern since the syndrome analy sis showed it 


| Ss who | id beer 


to be characteristic only of 


rated high on m Recognition,’ » Dominance 


~ 


Ego Strength,® and Conative onjunctivity 


n Re itio eek to achieve somet! 
rder to win accla re n, fame: to seek prestige 
ind gior to | ‘ i to Doast 
sccom| hment 

*m Dominance: to seek to control the sentime 
und behavior « rgestior secductio 


suasion oO 


ACHTEVEMENT IN 


SELECTIVE RECALI 151 
and low on Dejection Pessimism’ and Ego 
Ideal 


tern, consisting of the recall of more completed 


Intragression.* The opposite recall pat 


than interrupted tasks under Ego Orientation 
was labeled “Weak I go” 
teristic only of Ss who had been rated high on 
Ego-Ideal 
gression, and low on Recognition, n Defend 
Achievement,'® 


since it was charac 


Dejection-Pessimism and Intra 


ance,” ma Counteractive and 


Narcism.! 

In order to test 
could be experimentally re 
produced the predic ion 
} 


whether these statistically 
derived pattern 
study described here 


was designer 


Method 


Strong I go 


Iwo gr ps oF nul Ss Cact i an i 
Wea Ego group respectivel were selected in ad 
of the experi I eans ol Sp cially cor 
tructed clinical too All s were tested under Tash 
Orientation first and later under Ego Orientation 
I vas | edicted that the recall patterns of these 
Ss ve consistent with the findings of the earlic 
xp ent e, apart from the fact that personalit 
tructure now served as an independent variable, tl 
lesig e predict ! ywwed closel the } i 
ft previous experiment 
election wed Iwo | cedures were used 
elect S First, a self-rating scale, The Psychological 
Insight Test, was co tructed to measure the personalht 
variables in tl Strong and Weak Ego syndrome 


Second, Ss whose self-ratings identified them as Strong 
as Weak Egos were interviewed. Only Ss whos 


uirable. This manifests itself chiefly as a 


ria 
essful m Achievement, gi‘ ing | roof of the power to 


| 


persist; a nconquerable wil 

* Conative Conjunctivity: to organize one’s effort 

) ake plans ind to follow thet to force drives into 
an ethcient pattern; t ive an ordered life This vari 
ible gives ¢ lence the ‘coordinating powers of the 
ego 

Dejection Pessimism: to worry about one’s short 

comings; to be pessimistic about life; to recover slow], 
Irom disappointment 

* Ek go-Ideal Intragression: to feel humiliated and 
ashamed after failure; to be burdened by feeling 

leriority The ego eT tled and criticized 
stupidity after failure 


*n Defendance: to defend oneself against blame 


belittiement, assault; to justily ones actions; to offer 
extenuati explanations and excuses for onesel! 

n (Counteractive Achievement: to set difficult 
goals for oneself and attempt to reach them. To stick 


intil satished with the results; to overcome 


restrive after failure; to redouble ons 


ot ir 


Narcism: to perceive the world from A pers 


obstack te 
efiorts in the lace tratior 


mal or 


ibjective c point; to be disdainful of others; to be 
nate by ruthle self-seeking; to purport to he 
if itierent to one lal to or crit . s 
fie Y t 























{ PHeELMA G. ALPE} 
TABLE | When scoring é r Ego and Weak Ego 
li I 4 5) I GHT ly core ure puted se irate eact | ach score 
co ts of two pa the alge t im ¢ those url 
\ ‘ the | Pwelve Ite ubles which should be high for the give d 
the alge il su 1 tl ‘ i wt 1 
+. ; ; w Recog \ z kg A e 0 g Ego variables 
? we eee ae wane eld a uttern, a Weak Ego’s s 
‘ other me : Narcias on Weak Eg sriable ' nattern. Arithmetica 
! loob ‘ ea a illenge to he et | the scores on the Str Ege iriables can range trot 
‘ eff te ee n int ctive 40) 120 to 240 120. The ume true for the 
Soh ent Weak Ego v le 
+ | a 0a iu ult The Psychol ai in t lest wa simi ered t 
Ego . u 140 aie inde t ile r i intr ) 
Sees © CORNERS Oy Se ey oom course in psycholog it Harvard University under 
we Dek ~ take home conditior Fight x test ere re 
6. | pou 1 gor ine a ive become , ; 
ee @ . thes irned. A Strong and a Weak Ego score was computed 
| usua decide tort ‘ hat I want to do and for each S, following the procedure described above 
( itive Conjus { In order to determine the range of Strong and of 
| am more apt to an opponent than to Weak Ego scores obtained by this sample, the bipart 
kee n arg his Deject Pessir scores were combined into a single score ales 
| end a tot e thinking al I hort the mm of the second half of the score and adding the 
‘ f I Keke Intragressio resulting sum to the first half of the score. For example 
O. Le wani2 irecting the a vilies ol a ahs 
: 1 score of +50 25 would become 75. a score of 
‘ " “an , ate fled — {) +95 we 1 hy ’ : IT} 2 . f ¢} 
11. I hike © i ‘ ‘ ucking or playing - yuld ( / ‘ core 1 
the fo ni eight ix on the Strong Ego variable i 1 fr 
I feel that | empet enta lifferent , +1741 174; on the Weak Ego va bles from +152 
cst px ‘ Na to 112. The whose scores fell in t} er urtile 
f the Strong Ego di bution were elec la otter 
‘ i if ( he ( ¢ tial Strong Ego I} yw hose ‘ { » the 
usked ‘ the expe ent lowe! irtile of the Weak Ego { were selec 
The Psvcholopical Insight Test. This test, consisting ted as potential Weak Ego Ss. Of these, twelve Strong 
t hu , tructed the Ego scoring Ss and eleven Weak Ego scoring yreed 
ter ace r tlined | Murray and to me for an interview to the Harvard P wical 
vorke 1). It provides a measure of the six ( ic for the purpose of “possible participation in some 
ality varia it] t he trong Evo ndrome experiments at the Clini 
7 the ix wit Wea be ge ince three of the The intervie The interview conducted either by 
’ es, n | Dejection-Pessi _ and Dr. Henry A. Murray or by Dr. Robert W. White, 
I Ideal Intragre uppear in both lromes, was structured around the Strong and Weak Ego syn 
mine ar ‘ j ed the te Each ji drome vaniabit definitions an teria for which were 
¢ — { 20) state t I went rdditional! provided to the interviewer I ral point scale, 
\ ent wh h ta 1 jet f disparate needs were the terviews rated S on eight of the ne variables 
ed but ee Table 1 in these ndromes“ and on the ba f these rating 
The P ‘ , ‘ ite | labeled S asa “Strong Ego i ‘Weak | » ¢ eit he 
elf ‘ } ate i eae ; i cal cor tent trong nor consistent Weak 
. tt navi a . i ict If the self iting nad the terviewer! itings were 
' } +} " ‘ wwe in i eement either istent trong or cor 
i i we | ese er muct tent Weak va t ! the interviewer to 
nor n than t Le i ery much erve the experime In thi Na the two gr ups 
er + l avera i 1 average 
t¢ = & ‘ t lo obta the iximurl Strong Eg score ) 
vould have to rate himself 5 i tatement gO) 
Chese sta t ‘ i ht © the vertaining to mn KRecognitior n Dor ance Ego 
re ot the test a to la Nine irl trength, and ( tive ( j tivit and 3 on all 
i ind a jor i ca A) t es each tat ent 10) perta g to Deje m-Pe sm and 
i ed tor the ! v i ate I Ideal Intragre It to be noted that unlike 
ents measu ga ible, lor exa n Recog the McClelland et al 16) nm Achievement variabk he 
' Cre place e lirst . t ! present es » not represent opposite ends of 
Do , e, Nar in the the same personalit iu Only some of th 
tweit . ( r iriabk appear 1 oun ( r 
he statement I i ive Variable i therently ‘TI ougn a oversight on the part ol the writer 
ersified in the test e scheme 18 not readily ade one variable Narcist had bee omitted from the 
ted by S Th i jemonstrated | the imple interview schedule 
et of statement labl l The nee ! h each \ 4 4i measure ¢ the sensitivity of The P 
sured has bee te parentnese te wing the r logical Insight Test is reflected by the fact that only 


itement five of the 23 Ss interviewed had to be rejected for the 
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ted. Their 5 embership rABLE 2 
n t kno to the er PREDICTION OF STRONG AND WEAK EGo 
i d ELECTIVE RECALL PATTERNS FOR Two 
f Gro OF MALE UNDERGRADUATI 
enta , ere the same STRONG EGO GROUP AND A 
| lr} WeAK Eoo Gro! 
i phrases to . : 
Or 1 9 mg kgo Weak Ego 
— Categ Recall Recall pe 
— , 7 7 ’ Pattern* Pattern' 
ta thre ere Expected 9 9 
e sentence permitt fF Obtain 9 
(Correct ( 4 
cal riment Pre r 
i t e€ al 
entat vere i aula * Base 1 al) f essions, (1 Cy 
‘ ‘ , — I ( 1asa Ego patter 
} be | t 
‘ et_ne tne 1 l 
. : Ba tal recall patte er tw ession I ( 
ite x] rit t The i ) Inj j ted a » Wea Ex pat ‘ 
t ae » Ornentation, t be ative 
4 ective ca ru a ] } exact t 
y being presented 
} ( ha ed , 
, ' the Mann-Whitney / Test 16) was applied to the 
‘ Th trail 
‘ transiorme percentage recall scores 
ne ea me ‘ i mak 
, Treatment performance data. Differences between 
4 er re 1 ne 
the two grou { 4 umber of ntences solved, ir 
es a cee 
. number ot aiternative olutions per sentence achieved 
Lllowe 
in time to achieve a first tion, and in total number 
g te 
yf ent r recalied ‘ ana ed bv mear ot 
t ci 4i reca ! 
inal 1 inlance 
i toa ist lor indi > , 
, Re uil 
‘ es a i 
: , e ct ted for Prediction of group membership. Nine of the 
ple tasks recall ! " " 
‘ rhie 18 Ss had positive total recall scores, eight 
’ ecallec his was dc 
os sar . . negative total recall scores, one a zero score 
ingle the ar Since a zero recall score does not permit pre 
) Table 16.8, | diction of group membership, this S was 
ce omitted from the prediction analysis.” As 
, : shown in Table 2, the prediction ot Strong 
f mis total reca 
. mare Ego was found to be correct for seven of the 
nine positive total recall scores, the prediction 
I ( lr ( of Weak Ego for six of the eight negative ones 
‘ re | “es Fisher’s exact test yields a P value of .045 for 
I, ¢ t I ra d ’ ’ 
| these data The null hypothesis that the 
wee ; , direction of selective recall is unrelated to 
his transfor core personality structure, as measured in thi 
. I experiment, can therefore be rejected 
‘ 4 the ) eca re 
We | elective recall of Strong and Weak Ego 
" . Groups within each orientation. The analyse 
exact test irom this point on are based on the result 
xp iJ fered obtained by the Ss within the two experimental! 
ent groups, 1¢e., the nine Strong and the nine 
Weak Ego Ss as selected by the combined 
aad criteria of the self-rating scale and interview, 
he interviewer a described above 
eria Differences in percentage recall scores ob 
Wea 
] 1 Read / I ‘ " equ ‘ fied f 
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PABLE 3 
VIKA Ki OR} F rk GO A 
j hoo MAL UBJRE TESTED UNDER 
Born J K-ORIENTED AND 
hGO-ORLENTED ( DIT . 
lash kgo 
{) (jr tat 
I ( I ( 
lg j 2 w% 
I ") 1* 4] 42 
r 
( ) 
Zi 06 
( } 01 
I entag rted t ang t 
. ue I ¢ 449 
. ' { U1 ‘ 
ned by the n the tw experimental 
roups are shown in Table 3. Under Task 
mentation rye trony Evo group tends to 
recall more interrupted tasks than the Weak 
| ) P 0); The Weak Ego Ss recall 
ore col pleted ta k than ao the strong 
bege but e difference is not statistically 
iwnificant (2 Zi lhere is also no differ 
‘ » the ( ed Zeivarnik effect, In ( 
/ } though the difference is in the 
pected direction 


Under Ego Onientation, Weak I go Ss recall 


than do strong gos, 


nore interrupted tasks 
but the difference not statistically significant 
Strong kgo tend to recall more completed 
tasks than do Weak Egos, and this difference 
ipproache iwnificance (/ (i) Lhe differ 
ence in reca measured by In ( for the 
two grout hican 2 01 In other 
vord he a repancy in tavor ol the greater 
recall of completed than of interrupted task 
greater for the Strong Ego Ss than for the 
Weak kgo ‘ 

Performance of the Strong and Weak Ege 
Group tthin each orientation. Vables 4, 5, and 
6 summarize the group differences for the 
performance variables. Table 4 shows that 
under Task Onentation, the two group ire 
equally ethoent it solving the entence 
Under Ego Orientation, both groups lose in 
efliciency, the Strong Ego osing less than 
the Weak Ego but the differences are not 
igniticant 

Since each solvable sentence permitted four 
olutions, more sensitive measure of per 
formance loss from Task Orientation to Ego 


ALPER 


Orientation is afforded by the mean number of 
solutions under each 
condition. As Table 5 for 
Weak Ego Ss under Task Orientation is higher 
is not 
both 


alternative achieved 


shows, the mean 
than for Strong Egos, but the difference 


signiiicant Under Ego Orientation, 
group show a drop When differences between 
the two sessions are analyzed, the loss for the 


Weak 


greater than for the Strong Fx 


be 
‘oO OS (P 


rhe poorer performance of Weak Ego Ss, as 


¢ is 0 


Ego Ss significantly 


found t 
05 


the instructions become more ego threatening, 
may result from increased rigidity, i.e., having 
once found a solution they are less able than 
Strong Egos to disturb that structure and to 
attain an alternative solution. The possibility 


n Weak Egos is 


time to 


of greater rigidity 1 upported 
by 


lirst 


the data concerning achieve a 


These data, 


lable 6, show no significant difference between 


solution summarized in 


groups in time required to achieve a first 
olution. In other words, Weak Ego Ss are 
not slower to find an initial solution to the 
problem when the instructions become more 


ego threatening (Table 6), but are significantly 


less able to restructure and achieve additional 


olutions within the two-minute time limit per 
sentence (Table 5) 

As Table 7 
overall memory loss as the conditions become 
rhe differences 


show there is no significant 


more threatening to self-esteen 


within each experimental session, moreover, 
do not even approach significance 


The 


above, therefore, represent qualitative differ 


selective recall differences reported 


is a function of ego strength, not quanti 
1 total memory. The per 


ence 


tative differences i 


formance data indicate both qualitative and 


quantitative group differences. Under objec- 
tively non-self-esteem threatening conditions, 


the perlorman e of the two groups | the same 
When self-esteem is objectively threatened, 


however, Weak Ego S§ 


in ethaency 


show the greater loss 


Part Il] 
THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Eco 
STRENGTH AND N ACHIEVEMENT 


Part I into the 
within the Mc- 
framework of achievement 

n 
per 


data of 


lone 


In order to fit the 
results of recall studies « 
Clelland ef al. (18 
the 


Achievement as a single 


motivation, relationships between 


parameter of 
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rABLE 4 
ANA IS OF VARIANCE FO} MBER OF SENTENCES SOLVED BY STRONG AND WEAK Fx ( LEGE MALE 
UNDER Two EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
Difference Between Orientations 
ask Urient on go Unentation , 
Task Or 1 I rientati Ex Task) 
if S I Va j j ol Var j Sum of | Var 
juares iance Squares iance ~ | Squares jiance 
I l U iotal 1/ 24.3 Total 17 7.1 
Bet l l l 16 Between l a2 1.5 3.66 Between l 5.0 +.3 1.07 
; Ss Ss 
Wit 16 0.2 64 Within 16 19.8 (1.23 Within 16 21.6 |1.35 
, Weal Weak Weak 
Strong I s —— Strong Egos . Strong Egos 
I re I vos Kyvos 
Me ; Mean l 1.1 Mear 0.2 cua 
rTABLE 5 
\ 3; or \ CE FOR NUMBER OF ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS BY STRONG AND WEAK EGO COLLEGE MALEs 
UNDER Two EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
tice Orjentatior Difference Between Orientations 
ask () j go entatio 
i 4 r . Ego Task) 
i Sum o ‘ar um o far 
ny \ j if fiv | § fi} 
es lance| ~ Squares | iance Squares jiance | 
lot 1 33.8 otal 17 73.8 otal 17 187.5 
Bet ‘ l », 8.1 1.03 Between | 6 5.6 11.3 Between l 44.5 (44.5 |5.0° 
§ Ss 58 
Withir 16 12 7.9 Within 16 68.2 1.3 Withir 16 143.0 | 8.9 
Weak Weak Weak 
Strong .gos - Strong Egos vase Strong Egos . 
Egos Egos Egos 
Mean 8.5 9.3 Mean 6./ 5.6 Mean 1.8 4.2 
* Indicates sigt ance beyonnd the .05 level of confidence 
PAbLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR AVERAGE Time IN SECONDS TAKEN BY STRONG AND WEAK COLLEGE MALES 
ro ATTAIN A First SOLUTION UNDER Two EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
Difference Between Orientations 
Task Orientation Evo Orientation : 
(Ego Task) 
7 um of | Var i Sum of | Var if Sum of | Var 
¢ ¢ G 
“juare lance oquares | lance Squares | lance 
rotal 17 |3766.54 Total 17 |7212.72 Total 17 |5304.37 
Between I 21.35 | 21.35).01| Betweer l 90.60 | 90.60.20) Between | 23.35 | 23.35) .07 
Ss Ss 38 
Within 16 3745.19 |234.07 Within 16 |7122.12 |455.13 Within 16 5281.02 |330.06 
Wea V eak Ne 
Strong Egos cak Strong Egos » Strong Egos Weak 
Egos Egos Egos 
Mean O83. i 40.9 Mean 78.3 82.4 Mean +96 11.9 


sonality and the personality syndromes Ego 
Strength and Ego Weakness have to be ex- 
Achievement not meas- 


amined. Since n was 


ured in the prediction study, a new experiment 


was designed. “he specific question it asks i 
Do Ss who score high on n Achievement, as 
method of McClelland 


more often fit only one of Alper’s 


measured by the TAT 
el al (18 
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rABLE 7 
V i BI ; I es Rg D BY i AND WEAK Eco CoLieGe MALE 
Ek Two EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
Difference Between Onentations 
lask Onentat Lgo Onentation 
Ego Task 
j I \ } df um ol Var di im ol Var 
t i (juare lance quaree lance 
lota 1/ 0.9 I 17 1.9 Tota 17 61.8 
| e¢ ! ) | He ( 1 1 1.3 R Betwee 1 2 , OS 
\ 16 W 16 6 4.4 Within 16 61.6 3.85 
Veal ak Weak 
{ | ‘ Fos Wea = g | go ca 
I Egos Egos 
Mean } 7 Mea ) 4 Mea 1.2 1.0 
vo personality syndrome ind Ss who score higher on nm Achievement than those rated as 
ow on n Achievement, the other? ‘disliked,” the ratings having been made 
Although the Ss in this experiment were ifter nm Achievement had been measured and 
ollege females, rather than males, the sex without advance knowledge that such ratings 


factor should not affect the relationships being 


udied here ince (a) the design of the 
present experiment take into account the 
ynditions that should assure a higl coring n 
Achievement group; and (f there are no 
reports ol se difference the recail ol 
nterrupted completed tas} Indeed, in 
the Atkinson and Raphelsor 6 idy, the 
authors included the recall results of 22 temale 
to add tability to the recall core ol 
men’ (6 p $52 They do not report eparate 
recall results for the temale imple 
Sex differen ( have bee i reported however 


j 


Achievement \l 


them a follow (1 


n studies of Clelland el al 


ummarize women get 


higher n Achieve ent score than men under 
eutral conditiotr 0 Lucu : Achieve 
ment ()nentation doe no ncrease wn Achieve 
el n women-three st nen’s n 
Achievement re CCl is valid as men in 
that thev relate to performance in the ime 


iv: (4) the failure to find an increase in n 
Achievement score from achievement arousal! 
probably not due to the fact that the scores 
ire already at a maximum 1s p 178 The 

i¢ for arousing higher » Achievement score 
mn women een by McClelland ef al. t 
ome from a study by Field (10 vho reported 
that m Achievemet n women ts tied up wit! 
ocial acceptabi ity rather than relerence 
to leades hip capacity nd intelligence. In 
bield study, tor example lemale who were 
rated by ther iSSI tt i ked scored 


would be asked for. McClelland et al. con 
clude from these data that il you want to 
arouse n Achievement in women, refer, as 


Field did, to their social acceptability; if you 


want to arouse Achievement in men, refer, 


is we did to their leadership 
intelligence”’ (18, p. 181 
} 


capacity and 
Morrison (20 


ld’s thesis by 


since 
a ubsequently confirmed Fie 


finding that female college leaders score higher 


on » Achievement than do female nonleaders, 


we may paraphrase McClelland et al., as follows 
if you want to be assured of a high m Achieve 


ment scoring female Sa Mm pie , use ¢ ollege leaders 


is Ss. Such students formed the experimental! 
group in the present study 

An added advantage of a leader group for 
resent purposes 1s the relation hip reported by 


Atk 


recall 


| 
nson and R iphe ison (6 


ind i Affi 


ack eptance - 6, Pp 


between selective 


iation (‘motivation for social 


350 Under a very relaxed 
orientation, Ss who s« ored high on Afhliation, 
PAT 
completed tasks 


as measured by the technique, recalled 


more interrupted than while 


who scored low on n Affiliation showed the 


opposite recall pattern. Both Atkinson (5) and 
Atkinson and Raphel on (6) report that Ss 
who score high on mn Achievement under 
Achievment Orientation, recall more inter 
rupted tasks than do Ss who score low on 


Achievement. These findings taken together 


that Ss w 
low on n 


ttern oi 


suggest the pos 


Afhliation 


o score high 
Achievement 
Alper’s 


on 











EGo STH AND JA 


OTREN( 


Strong Ego Ss; namely, greater recall of 
interrupted tasks under Task Orientation, of 


tasks 


stress 


under conditions which 


that S’s 


( ompleted 
objectively performance is 


being measured. Similarly, Ss who score low on 
n Afhliation and high on m Achievement might 
be expected to show the reverse recall pattern 


Alper’s Weak Ego Ss. The 


fact that the recall of completed tasks has 


characteristic of 


been found in the past to be a function of in 


creased experimental stress, not ol the strength 
of S’s n Achievement, may function against the 


Ego 


Achievement, and 


hypothesized relationships between 
Afhliation, 


On the 


Strength, n 


recall pattern other hand, since 


Atkinson and Raphelson (6 do not report 


how high n Affiliation Ss scored on n Achieve- 


ment, though both measures were obtained 
for each S, nor have they tested the selective 
recall of the same Ss under both Task and 


Achievement Orientation, there is at present 


no clear contrary evidence against the hy 


pot hesi " 
U ethod 


Psychological Insight 


Test, as described in Part I, was used to measure Ego 


otre tn Le ign LZ t r 1st with « ege 
Lif l Vas Ire 4 { ale ony Changing 
al to lemale mer to womer! ni to 
he etc., in the directions and in the body of the 
Li As j Part I vas taken under take hor 
( i I the ul / attempted to keep 
I i ea y to eil-« i 
| 1SIZ t that names ou ( 
alte , { that tl result ould be t 
i e st ents in general, not 
i the pa ) i ividua 
Phe alge heme, as describe Part 
I i | ( Yi 1 €a ‘ r 
i I t r | pa 
‘ ating li tive score nt i 
ni i I ength and Conative ¢ 


‘ iV i A 
Wea I i atter \ i in 
( i i ent t I patter i 
Weak I ) Ppa 
I te like hat t ( 
te e, less t f To lab 
em 1 “ estes t to tre 
I intent, not i r 
Vuant alive A vere tained, a well as t 
t ‘ 4 
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The n Achievement measure. The choice of picture 


timuli for measuring m Achievement was influenced 
by Veroff et al. (28 


Achievement 


that pictures 





iaracters yield higher n scores 


than pictures of femak characters for both male and 


le Lie ¢ ege SS t he writer's clinical experience 
with the usefulness of particular TAT pictures for 
evoking achievernent needs; and (c) an interest in 


measuring parent-child relationships as perceived by 


high and !ow scoring Ss on the m Achievement variabk 
These crit 


Cards 1 an 


ria resulted in the 
17GI 


1.e., boy and violin 


selection of four pictures 
i pperception Test 
and young girl and mother 
11G from The 
young girl and father 


from The Thematic 


figure, respective and Cards 10G and 
‘schure Test (19), i« 
hgure ang young gir: in classroom The n" 
Achievement 
two of these 
the McClelland e al 18 


Achievement, and the giri in 


empty 


scores reported here are based only on 


the boy and violin, which are listed among 
stimuli for measuring nm 


classroom which can be 


considered a female counterpart of their Card H, “a 
be in checked shirt at desk, an open book in front of 
hit 18, p. 375). Since the young girl is typically seen 
is about te years old, as is also the case for the boy 


in the the | ind violin picture, when the storyteller 


mentions age at all, these two pictures are particularly 


well matched for tapping reactions to sex differences 
of the 


stimuli 


lo facilitate group presentation of the pictures, 


permission was obtained from the respective publishers 
well as certain changes 
11G, the back 


Ziving ti 


to make the necessa les a 
in the stimuli. For example, in Card 
rround of the empty classroom was blurred 


R 
background less “an empty classroom” 


Experimental design. Three 


appearance 


groups of college females 


were used as 5s in this experiment, an experimental 
group a » COI | groups. The experimental group 
is cf | ni )s Ipperciassme ill of whom had 
heen elected to high office by their pee Achievement 
not atior vas tested | L college enior, herself a 
college leader The conditior of testing and the 
instruct were casual, the intention beu merely to 
task-orient these lo this end, the group was told 
by the FE that tudies of college student 
ere be y ude ar that t had beer isked to help 
\ econd group 24 Ipperciassme! in an advanced 
sein p olog erved 48 a sample of uppercla 

ea Othece } ers in the group were eliminated 

I the i I I} test r administered | the 
inst the course i ediately following the 
( etion in hour exa ition in the course ir 
h these tudent vere enrolled The instructior 

Y phasized that the test measured personality ar 
that it w iM ored the instructor. This grouy 
the in ¢ ted group and was tested 
‘ ate following a real-life achievement situatior 

ce ego ! ted or tions The third group wa 
Part I. Or patter cores are considered here ince 
the « cern | ere th pre e or absence of a 
scll-rat g pattern in relatio to the n Achieve 

ent Lriable 

rhe writer wishes to thank Miss Maud Hazeltin« 
President of Student Government at Wellesley Colleg 
in 19 6H. | 1 ‘ he test to the we 








iSe [HELMA 
; 1 troducto 
Phes urge yphomore 
ited f niea imp Pheir achieve 
‘ ato N neasured during @ regular cla 
inde sual task -or d y s. The i 
t emphasized that t! is mere a ce r 
( ip ! al tec it e den 
atic freque th yurse. this device 
‘ 1 K ore tir Ve 
in a three gre the te " i ninisterec ler 
» testing c« ) The McClelland et al 18 
7)! nstructior i r llowed the pec 
tru task f ted, for the given g 
ted abe 
The | ) g I ere made 
1. Following M 20), th in wm Achie 
ent ore of the isk-onriented leack ) | 
iwnitcant ! hia the ea nA erment " 
the evo-oriented nonieads i ot the t 
ented nonieader grout 
E | ing V 1 ef al. (28), tl ean n Achieve 
nt core ¢ the ¢ ( nic group 
t dille ignificar ) t ean n Achieve nt 
e of the ta ented eader ' 
owl \ ‘ ind Ath " a 
Map 6 ne ica I ‘ 
t fit the St Ego patt ft 
n Achieverme han n Achieveme 
hile hose ‘ gs fit ti Weak | patter 
m t iter 4 / j ’ \ ‘ I ‘ r 
) va I te eac j 
| wets the ol rh m Afi il re l 
the Atkins« 1 Raphe f i i 
i M ’ n A eve 
ale 
Resuli 
coring ol Ego Strengtl nd of m Achieve 
nent was done by the riter. Since the Ego 


Strength measure entails merely arithmetical 


iddition of S elf-rat it presents no 
problet th respect to rer reliability, a 
problem hict rise I ever th the wn 
Achievement me re te} ere taken 
to check on. the rehabiity of the vriter 
ol of mn Achievement lirst everal 
nti ifter the ell-i ruction period 
th the McClelland ef a coring categorie 
18, Chap I\ the riter rescored the first 
or f each of the 30 wluded in their 
Append I. A rank-order correlation test of 
he writer cores checked against the scores 
reported for the tories by McClelland ef al 
1s their Appendix II yielded a rho value 
| a. Secondly, to check the vriter’s 
elf-co tency for scoring m Achievement, 
he rescored the stones told by the leader 
group one month alter her orginal scoring 
The rho value here wa 96. Since these 


LABLI 

MEAN n ACHIEVEMENT Scort OF \ 
FEMALES t VARION 

Stimuli Were TAT C: 

Picture Test ¢ 


NDER 


College » 
\ onleaders 
leaders, 

evo-orient 
task-oriented 


Mean n 31 4.1 5 


5 ore 
t d/ P 
( ollege leaders non RS 50 50 i) 
leaders, ego-oriented 
College leaders not 4 «SO 80) 70 
leaders, task-oriented 
Nonleaders ego- orient | 5 16 i) x 
ynleaders, task-oriented 


values of rho compare favorably with other 
McClelland ef al 
that the 


tests 


( ited 
187 


by 
It 1S 


reliability 
1%, Pp 


scoring 


185 assumed 


is reliable. 

Achievement 
two pictures (TAT 
ird 11G 


three 


total 


based on stories told to 


inalysis of the mean n 
core 
Card 1 and Michigan Picture Test ¢ 
The 


groups of Ss are shown in Ta 


t scores for the 


The data 


mean n Achievemen 


ble & 
indicate that the three group do not differ on 
Achievement. The first pred ction, that the 
leader group would score higher than the 
therefore not supported 


n 
non 
In 


the leader group 


leader groups, 
fact, on an absolute basis, 
ego-oriented nonleader 


task-oriented 


cored lowest, the 


group scored highest the non 


leader group in the midd e. th yugh none of the 


differences are significant 


Since the mean m Achievement scores of the 
two nonleade r group do not differ the Se( ond 
predic tion supported. | fact that one 
group was ego oriented during the test ng and 


the other task-oriented, in other word . does 


not affect their » Achievement scores 


{nalysis Ot the efliecit of the sex of 


the character 
n the picture stimulus on n Achievement scores 
k the possil 
may have been responding differently to the 


Achievement 


lo chee yility that the three group 


) pictures, separate n cores 
re computed for each picture Dependent 
pl tures 


tests, comparing the scores on the two 
within a group, yielded the results summarized 
in Table 9. These data indicate that the two 
pictures are not equally effective in arousing 


rhe 


significantly more nm Achieve 


n Achievement for all male 


pl 


groups 


ture arouse 
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ment in the leader group than does the fema 
picture, the mean of the former being 2.6, of 
the latter 0.7 (P 05 


in the 


le 
he differences are 
the 


not 


same direction for ego-oriented 


nonleader group, but they are significant 
Pp « 20). For the 


group there is a reversal: the 


task-oriented nonleader 
female picture 
tends to yield i higher mean m Achievement 
score than the male picture (P < .10 

In view of these findings, the first two pre 
dictions were tested for each picture separately 
rhe results, analyzed by means of independent 
tests, are 


As is Table 10, 


Prediction 1 is partly supported for the male 


summarized in Table 10 
shown in the left half of 
ignificantly higher 


picture: » Achievement 1 


for the leader group than for the task-oriented 


nonleader group 1.96; P 001), but 
there are no differences between the leader 
group and the evo-oriel ted nonleader group 


f 53: P Oo 
Prediction 2 1s nol 
nm A 


eader 


supported since the mean 
hievement the ego-oriented non 
group is significantly higher than the 
Achievement score of the task-oriented 
f 2.04: P 05 


lable 10 summarizes the 


mean 
nonleader group 
The right halt ol 


rABLE 9 
MEAN n ACHIEVEMEN SCOR! 1 (OLLEGI 
FEMALES Ba » ON STor TOLD TO A 
MALE AND TO FEMALE PICTURE 
rit 
Pe 
‘ 
I ’ f 
> I 
» ¢ ») 42 0 0 
‘\ eader eg 0 - 1.47 2 ) 10 
ent 
udder ta Bed ia 1.92 10 ) 
tec 
rAB 
M \ EVEME es OF BY ( e | 
; 
Ma 
(; 
‘ i (4 
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results for the female picture (Again the leader 
differ from the 
f 56; P < OO 


from the 


grou} does not ego-oriented 


nonleader but 
does differ 
The fem 


Achievement 


group 
task-oriented nonleade1 
i significantly 
core for the task 
the task 


4.46; FF 


two nonleader groups also differ on 


group ile picture yields 


lower mean n 
yriented leader group than for 
nonleader group (/ 

US The 


the female picture, the ego-oriented nonleader 


group scoring significantly lower on n Achieve 


ment than the task-oriented nonleadet group 
l 1.43; P O01 
In brief, these results indicate that a) the 


the character in tl 


ex ol 


does affect the 


e picture stimulus 
trength of the m Achievement 


score ol college t¢ males: b i AY hievement l 


more likely to be aroused in a female S by a 
male than by a female character if S either 
values social acceptance or is being tested in 
in achievement atmosphere c) nm Achieve 
ment is more likely to be aroused in a female 
’ by a female than by male character if 
does not value social acceptance and she | 
Heing te ed ina t | rie ed mosphere 


rengin patierns and n 


Cus 


ichievement The Psychol Insight Tes 
scores were labeled Strong Ego, Weak Ego, 
Not Consistently Strong, or Not Consistently 
Weak according to whether the score fitted a 
T a t a T ora pattern, 
respectively, as described earlier The: fre 
quency ol these patter! within the leader 
ind nonleader group is now! 1 Table 11 
The two nonleader groups were combined here 
e a chi-square analysis revealed them not 
to be different (yx [? WH) 
| rouj the We kvo é oO t 
rar Ihe Strong Ego ttern occurs mo 
ire entl but no nore ire enti than 
wid he exnected | ance ‘ ‘ 
1) 
h ! 
| I ale Pi ‘ 
i if 
64 { f 
{ f 
4 { 1/ " 
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rABLFE 11 
PATTERNS OF PsycnHoLoGcicaL Insicnt TEs1 
ORES OBTAINED BY FEMALE COLLEGI 
LEADERS AND FEMALE COLLEG! 
N FADER 
P logical Ins t Test Patt 
Grou N trong Weal Not Con- Not 
Ee Fx sistenti sistenti 
” . trong Weak 
Leader 2s 16 1 6 
Nonleader 16 A ( 15 4 
rABLE 12 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EGO STRENGTH AND 
n ACHIEVEMENT OF FEMALE COLLEGE 
rUDENT 
Ana is by chi square* 
\ I 4 
n the » 
A x a 
fean of | Mean of 
el " el ‘ 
(7? f j 
trong Ego 16 3 13 6.31 <.02 
Weak Ego Ss Z 0 4 
* The tion for " ! € ata 


Strong Ego Irequency | compared with the 


frequency with which all other patterns com 
bined occur 

Table 12 shows the number of Strong 
Ego Ss in the leader group whose n Achieve 
ment scores fell above the group's mean, and 


the nun ber who ( core fell below the group’s 


mean. Similar data are included for the Weak 
Ego 5 

The Strong Ego data indicate that signifi 
cantly more Ss in the leader group whose 
elf-ratings fit the Strong Ego pattern score 
below the mean of the group on n Achievement 
P Q2 Thus, the prediction that Strong 
Kyo & n the leader group would more often 
core low on nm Achievement, not high, is 
supported 

The prediction that Weak Ego in the 
leader group would score high on m Achieve 
ment was not tested since the pattern appeared 


o infrequently in this gr 
\ prediction 


leader vTOUDS would core W t} respect to their 
groul 


Up 
of how Strong Ego Ss in non 
group means was not made 


Achiever 


ince the i 


ent literature prov ded no basis for 


G 


ALPER 


The fact that in both 


Strong Ego SS 


making a prediction 


nonleader groups as many 


scored above their group mean as below it, 


however, strengthens the importance of the 
the inverse relationship between nN Achieve- 
ment and Ego Strength found in the leader 


group data 


DISCUSSION 
TI 
support 


1e results reported in Part I of this paper 
the the 
writer (1, 2, 3) that selective recall is lawfully 


position taken earlier by 
related to the personality structure of the 
recaller. In the present study, two personality 
patterns, the Strong Ego and the Weak Ego, as 
previously (2) described, were studied further 
by selecting in advance of the experiment Ss 
All Ss were tested 
under Task 
Orientation first, followed by Ego Orientation 
a week It that 
diction of group membership on the basis of 


who fitted these patterns 


two experimental conditions, 


later was found correct pre 


the selective recall pattern alone was possible 
significantly beyond chance: the Strong Ego 
pattern consisting of greater recall of completed 
than of interrupted tasks as the experimental 
conditions become more threatening to self 
the Weak Ego 
recall of interrupted than of completed tasks 

As in ) 


previous papers (2 
are interpreted to mean that Strong ind Weak 


esteem; pattern, of greater 


3), these results 
Ego Ss protect self-esteem in different ways 
In situations in which completion is likely to be 
experienced as personal success, interruption 
when tasks are being 
the 


yt overwhelmed by the failure, 


as personal failure, 1.e 
perfor ned under ego-oriented conditions, 
Strong Ego ts n 


the Weak Ego is 


Ss lf r 


rhe Strong Ego supports his 
the tasks he did 


more completed tha 


steem by focusing on 


complete, 1. recalls 
This mechanism of defense 


Weak Ego. Instead, the 


in ego-offensive mechanism 


interrupted task 


is not ible o the 


Weak | vo ullllze 


ava 


he focuses on his failures, 1.e., recalls more 


interrupted than completed tasks, admitting 


his failures before others face him with having 
failed. Both types of recall, then, serve to 
reduce ego tensions under conditions exper 


mentally designed to arouse ego, rather than 
la k, 

Similar recall 
different ways, have 


Atkinson (5 


ten 


1ons 


patterns, but interpreted in 


very been reported 


recently by and Atkinson and 











Eco 


OTRI 


Raphelson (6 he data ot 


reinterpretation of theii 


Part Il 
findings. As a 


the Achievement and Ego Strength studies 


support a 
result, 
can be shown to have y ielded uniform patterns 
of selective recall 
Atkinson and Raphelson 6 
\thhation 
vation for social as measured by 
the TAT te hnique of McClelland et al. (18 
very 


have reported 


that Ss who score high on moti 


Aacce ptance 


under the relaxed”’ orientation, recall 


more interrupted tasks than do S$ 
low on n Affiliation. As the 


more at hieveme nt oriented, 


’s who score 
conditions become 
the direction of 
selective recall correlates with nm Achievement, 


Affiliation The Ss 


tend to recall 


not with who score higl 


on n Achievement more inter 


rupted than completed tasks, while Ss who 


score low on n Achievement recall more 
completed than interrupted tasks (5, 6). They 
interpret these results to mean that the S who 


recalls more interrupted tasks under relaxed 
g merely with task tensions 


like 


tension can- 


conditions is react 
He wants to please the FE and 
Zeigarnik’s (29) Ss, task 
not be resolved, because & has interrupted S on 
the task, the 
rupted tasks more available for recall than 
completed Che recall ol 
interrupted than of completed tasks by high 


hence, 


w he hla 


tension persists, making inter 


ones vreater 


n Achievers, and the reverse pattern by low n 


Achievers, under achievement-oriented con 


ditions are explained a follows: high n 


Achievers have a “positive disposition to 
exct are predominantly ucct onented and 
lave as their goal the feeling of satisfaction 
accompanying perso! il acce mplishment while 
persons lower in m Achievement re more 
concerned with avoiding feelings of failure 
> B 3RO 1.é.. ower \ nevement core 
mply relatively greater anxiety ab lailure 

p 4&9 

Thus, recalling more of one failure 
nterrupted tasks under ichievement 
yriented conditions, the pattern ol the S who 


ores high on m Achievement, is interpreted 
DY Atkinson to ¢ , 


tion to excel, DY Alper to mean tha the 


press .S’s OSILIVe dISspO 
Weak Evo. overwhelmed by the experience of 


ssteem by taking the 


lature protect e\l-« 

ottel e; he admits his failures before other 
i ise him ot having tailed Recalling; more of 
ye successes completed task under 
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of the low am Achiever, interpreted by 
Atkinson 5 


failure and by Alper as a way of supporting 


as an expression ol anxiety ove! 


self-esteem through focusing on tasks one did 


complete. Seemingly opposite defense patterns, 
in other words, are seen to be operating to 


roduce the same recall patterns 
in Part II of this paper provide 


wing how the ‘wo interpretations 


i 

Che results 
i basis for sho 
common theoretical 


brought into a 


ork. By obtaining both Ego Strength 


may be 


lramew 


ind n Achievement measures on female 
college leaders, a group which according to 
previous studies should score high on mn 
Achievement (10, 20), it was found that Ss 


Strong Ego pattern 


whose self-ratings fit the g 
more often score below the group mean on n 
No relationship 


n Achievement the 


Achievement than above it 


was found between and 


strong Ego self-rating pattern in two control 
groups. Since, by definition, the leader group 
score high 


Atkin 


hould value social ac eptance, 1.e 
can relate the 


on # Afthhation, we now 

son 5 and Atkin on ind Raphelson (©) 
findings to the Strong Ego selective recall 
patterns isolated by the writer. The greater 


under the Relaxed 
Afhli 
and of completed rather than in 
vi hich 


who 


recall of interrupted tasks 


Ss who score high on n 


Orientation by 
ation (6 
conditions 


terrupted tasks under 


objectively tre achievement by Ss 


core low on n Achievement (5, 6), is exactly 
the reca pattern expec ted of a Strong Ego § 


While the 


Achievement 


relation between 


ind the 


pattern could not be 


hip high wm 
kvgo seli-rating 


Weak 


adequately tested in 


Part Il because so tew Ss in the leader group 
fitted the Weal kgo patter the nverse 
relations! ip between the Strong Ego self 
rating pattern and Achievement permits at 
east a part al re nterpretation olf the role n 
Achievement play 1 selective recall, The 
results of Part I] do not support Atkinson 
p 489 proposition that lower n Achieve 
ment score imply relatively greater anxiety 
about failure” if low nm Achievement is com 
bined with the personality structure of a 
Strong Ego S. On the contrary, these Ss are 
ible to counteract the objective failure threat 


the Strong Evo > in Part I obtained ignili 


antly more alternative solutions than did 
Weak I yo ( ounteractior iggest 
SiItive col tr I¢ i or i er 
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than a mechanism of anxiety-avoidance.”’ 
In other words, it may be the high nm Achiever 
as well as Zeigarnik 29) “ambitious” , not 
the low n Achievers, who have the relatively 


greater anxiety about failure 
lurther lor these 


ft the 


upport interpretatior 


comes from an analysi elf-ratings of the 


leader group on the nine individual personality 


variables included in The Psychological Insight 
Test. As a yrour these sox lally accepted ‘ 

significantly more often rated themselves high 
rather than low, 1.e., above the average for 
college women, not below the average, on n 
Counteractive Achievement, Conative Con 
junctivity and Ego Strength, and low rather 
than high on m Recognition, Dejection 
Pessimism and Ego-Ideal Intragression. The 


variables on which they score equally often at 


the high or the low end are Narcism, n Defend 


Cc 


ance, and m Dominance. In this group, the Ss 
accept as characteristic of themse!ves, then, 
only those variables which could be regarded as 
having a positive value in our culture. This 
finding is consistent with Martire’s (17 
finding that low m Achievers are less dissatis 
fied with themselve less in “‘self-conflict,”’ 


than are high m Achievers 

The low n Achiever who is a Strong Ego, in 
other words, is low on achievement motivation 
the objective situation is unrelated to 


His 


nol constantly under tension 


as long as 


achievement Achievement needs are 


Yet when achieve- 


ment is realistically called for, and failure is a 


realistic pos ibility, the otrong Ego can and 
does counteract it. The counteraction shows 
itself both in his selective recall and in his 
performance data. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, to find significant differences in 
elective recall between high and low n 
Achievers consistently reported only for 
Achievement Orientation (5, 6), while per 


formance studies of high and low m Achievers 


continue to yield inconsistent results (6, 7, 12, 


27). In some of these studies, high m Achievers 
perform better than low m Achievers under 
both Task Orientation and Achievement 
Orientation, in others only under Achievement 


understand these results 


better, it may be nece 


QOnentation 
sary to take intoaccount 


both mn Achievement and mn Counteractive 


Achievement, to differentiate, for example, 


between high m Achievers who are high on n 


Counteractive Achievement and high n 


G 


ALPER 

Achievers who are low on m Counteractive 
Achievement. Moreover, while low n Achieve- 
ment and high m Counteractive Achievement 


appears to be the Strong Ego pattern, theo 

Weak Ego Ss could fall either into a 
Achievement, Counteractive 
or high 


retically, 


low n low n 


Achievement n Achievement, low n 
Counteractive Achievement group. The 
Weak Ego Ss in the present leader group, for 
example, would fit the first pattern since they 


ounteractive 


two 


rated themselves low on n ( 
Achievement and scored low on n Achievement 
is measured by the TAT technique. 

While the relationships 
Achievement and Strong Ego self-ratings hold 
the reinter 
pretation of the selective recall findings of 


studies done within the m Achievement frame- 


between low un 


tatistically, and thus warrant 


work, certain problems in the data of the 
present study, and certain objections which 
can be raised concerning them, need to be 
considered. The first problem centers around a 
difficulty raised in Part I. The recall patterns of 
Strong and Weak Ego Ss were not statistically 
different under Task Orientation, though the 
overall differences between the sessions were 
significant. The earlier study (2) had indicated 
that both orientations would yield significant 
recall differences within sessions. The absence 
of significant under Task 
Orientation peculiar to the present 
13, 26). While no general 
explanation is available, a factor that may 
have been important in the present study may 


recall differences 


is not 


study (see 3, 6, 


also have affected other studies. In the experi- 
ment reported in Part I, the experimental 


atmosphere may not have been as nonthreaten- 


ing to self-esteem as FE had intended, even 
though the instructions were the same as 
those previously used. In the earlier study (2 


the Ss were familiar with the clinic setting and 
with the clinic personnel. They came to the 


clinic many times since all were participating 


in an extensive personality study. In the 
present experiment, the Ss served only in the 
one experiment. If this explanation has 


validity, it suggests that at a given point in 


the ego-stress continuum, ego tensions begin to 
function for Strong Ego Ss also, and at this 
point are the 


patterns of the two groups of Ss. At a further 


there no differences in recall 


point along the continuum, the recall patterns 
would again differ 











Eco STRENGTH AND 


ating the recall 


A second 


emerging 


problem in re 
patterns in the m Achievement 
studies to Alper’s patterns, stems trom possible 
differences in an “Achievement” vs. an ego 
oriented”’ or “self-esteem threatening”? atmos 
While the 
indicate 
the 


conditions 


terms themselves do not 


pl ere 


necessarily important motivational 


differences, writer would agree that so 


long as the used to arouse the 
motive center around achieving, i.e., making a 
good record for oneself against some objec tive 
Achievement 


standard of excellence, the term ‘ 


precisely the 
motivation the / Yet 


in both the Atkinson and in the Alper studies, 


Orientation” expresses very 


intends to have aroused 


the arousal! of more than achievement needs 
seerns to have been intended since in bot! , the 
S$ is prevented from doing well on (i.e., com- 


pleting) ‘‘tests.” In the Atkinson study, S was 
told that the tests were ‘developed by psychol 
ogists during the war yeras in order to select 
people with high executive capacity, intellectual 
capacity for making 


leadership” (5, p. 382 In 


alertness, the quick 


decisions, and 
Alper’s study, 


brief intelligence test 


the tests were presented as “a 


which the Army was 
candidates for 


In other 


finding useful in selecting 
Officer Training School” (2, p. 106) 
words, in both studies it was intended that § 
failure that 


threatened. It is quite possible, of course. that 


experience and self-esteem be 
Alper’s instructions would be more threatening 
to draft age males than Atkinson’s, if onl 

because the incompletion occurred under more 
public conditions in the one than in the other; 
in Alper’s study, an accomplice, of college age, 
tasks which S was exper! 
to fail. If these differences 


affect recall, however, theoretically they should 


‘succeeded”’ on 


mentally doomed 


sharpen rather than alter the direction of recall 
differences 

A third 
whether the 


problem arises with respect to 


correlation between self-rating 


scores and m Achievement scores (the procedure 


followed in Part II) should be taken at face 


value since recent studies of the relationship 
between seli-rating score on achievement 

Achievement and TAT measure of 
achievement motivation n Achievement) 
ire not entirely consistent. Two studi g g 


< 


one (20) has used female 


have used male Ss, 
For male Ss, de Charms ef al. (9) report a 
positive correlation between Achievement 
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ind m Achievement, the P value they obtained 


being <.05. But Child et al. (8) found no 


relation between v Achievement and n Achieve 
nent in their study of college males. For a 
] } 


ge leaders, Morrison (20 


female sample of coll 


Achievement and n Achievement 





reports that 
are not correlated, while in the present study 
of female college leaders, there was a significant 
inverse relation between self-rating scores and 
n Achievement for the Strong Ego Ss (P 
Q2 

rhe only other data available for comparing 
the relationships between Achievement and 
n Achievement center on the F-scale scores on 
males in the de Charms ef al. study, and on 
males, de 


that 


females in the present study. For 
el al (9, p $16) 


Achievement correlates positively with total 


(Charms report 


score on the F scale, while n achieve 


ment does not In the study, n 


Achievement 


present 


was also not related to F-scale 


scores, but self-rating scores were: Strong 
Ego Ss tended to score beiow the group 
mean on the F scale (P 10), while Ss 
who did not fit the Strong Ego pattern, 


significantly scored above 
scale (P 05). In 


other words, it is the non-Strong Ego Ss who 


treated as a group, 


the group mean on the I 


are the more conformist, the more rigid Ss 
college 

whose self-rating 
Ego pattern The 
that Strong Ego Ss were less rigid than 


including the 
fitted the 
interpretation in 


among these leaders, 


two Os scores 
Weak 
Part I, 
Weak Ego Ss, as measured by their ability to 
alternative solutions in the 


obtain more 


is consistent with the 


scrambled phrases task 
I’ scale findings in Part {I and with the data 
in the Child et al. (8) 

Since 


study 


many variables have been shown to 


influence the strength of the m Achievement 


variable, including the factor of the sex of the 


picture stimulus, further experimentation is 


necessary before the differences in findings of 
various studies can be clearly understood. The 


specific pictures used, the experimental 


atmosphere in which m Achievement is meas 


ired, even the questionnaire item used in the 

elf-rating measurements have varied greatly 
In a studcie the t ave been derive i 

the Murra ca 1 i i suring need 
ength the qué aire 1 The ‘ 
the scale i th ecif | ha diffe 








164 HELM 
ire ( ay to other. O e other hand, 
the relations! | imonys hese iniable re 
ealed the TESE idy ire on tent 

h the riter interpretation tl Strong 
vo ore low on n Achievement essentia 
be j their achievement needs are nol under 
t¢ on rather than because ofl oncern tn 
ivoiding feelings of failure , p 3k6 hi 
nterpretation is an essential link for relating 
he elective recall pattern ol the low mn 
(Achiever in the Atkinson and Atkinson and 
Raphelson (6) studies to Alper’s Strong Ego 
pattern and thus for reaffirm both the 
ieoretical framework pre ented earlier by the 
riter (2) and its applicability to previously 
reported contradictory or equivocal findings of 
ther udu 5 

UMMARY 

lwo experime ire reported here The 
I ci ed to validate the two major 
recall pattert that had eme ged in a previous 
idy of the relationship between personality 
" | ( ind the recall o interrupted V 
ymipole ed ta k the Strong | vo pattern and 


2). For thi 


i Strong f vo and 


he Weak 
a) yroup 


i We ik kyo group were 


Evo patterr purpose, 


ollege male 


ot «¢ 


ele ted in adv ince 


of the experiment by means of a specially 
onstructed elf-rating cale and a clinical 
terview. Otherwise, the ce m ol the exper) 
ent, procedure, and materials were the same 
in the previou idy. Using only the total 
ecall score pattern as a measure of the change 
n direction of recall from a task-oriented to an 
evo-oriented se on, It was po ble to predict 
yrrectly the group membership of these Ss, a 
I y of Weak kyo s iwnificantly 
hevond chance. These results confirm, there 
fore. the earlier finding that Strong Ego Ss 
( iil ynifticant more com] eted ta ks as the 
experimental conditions become more threaten 
y to self-esteem; Weak Ego Ss, interrupted 
isks. In the present study, the recall patterns 
f the two groups did not differ significantly 


but did differ 


n the task-or ion 
hin the « onented se mn 
The second ¢ erime is designed to test 


ind the m Achu ent findings reported by 
Atkinson 1 Atl ind Raphe on 
6 These aut! have reported that gh nm 
Achievers, ast ed b e TAT ethod of 


and e/ al. (18), recall more interrupted 


completed tasks as the experimental 
achievement- 


the 


conditions become more clearly 


oriented, while low mn Achievers show 


opposite recall pattern. 

Three groups of female Ss were used, and 
both m Achievement and Ego Strength were 
measured. One group was made up only of 
college leaders who had been elected to high 
othce by their peers. Following Morrison (20), 
Act 


coring group and could serve, therefore, as 


these Ss should be a high n uevement 


the experimental group. Two other nonleader 
\ 


relationship between Strong Ego self 


groups served as controls significant im- 


er se 
rating scores and m Achievement was obtained 


only for the leader group. The two measure: 


were not correlated in the control groups. 


These findings are used to show that the recall 
pattern of the low m Achiever, as reported by 
Atkinson (5) and Atkinson and Raphelson 6 


corresponds to Alper’s Strong Ego pattern. 


Ihe usual interpretation of a low n Achieve 
ment score as implying “‘anxiety over failure” 
is re-examined in the light of these findings 

It cannot be concluded from these data, 


however, that the selective recall pattern of a 
high fit Alper’s 
Weak Ego pattern. Not only were there too few 
Weak Ego Ss in the college leader sample to 


Achiever would necessarily 


weakness 
ol 
view ol 
Weakness, 


are 


test th between Ego 


but 
the 


i« relationship 
and 
point ol 
Ego 


study . 


and m Achievement, also, more 


from 
Strength 


this 


importan e 


theory. Ego and 


a measured in not 


it opposite ends ol 1 single personality 


continuum. We cannot assume, therefore, that 


Ego Strength and Ego Weakness would 
function with respect to m Achievement in 
diametrically opposite ways Yet given a high 


A hue ver 


the 


seli-ratings are congruent 


Evo 


Ww hose 


Weak 


i" 


with personality pattern, 


ievement, 


including low mn Counteractive Act 

it would be consistent with the results of these 
experiments to expect him to show the sele« 

tive recall and periormance patterns « haracter 


istic of Weak Ego Ss 
The 


by the 


theoretical framework prese nted earlier 


writer (2) is thus reaffirmed. The useful 


ol this 


seemingly 


ne framework for reconciling 


at > 
SCICCLIVE 

1 in 
ftir 


issed 5). i () Teall 


contradictory recall and 


performance data reportes other studies, a 


] | 
cis ned 


prey LOUSIY 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADVANCED AGE AND 
ABILITIES' 
CHARLI K PROTHER, K. WARNER SCHAIFE 


MENTAL 





and PAUL HORST 
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ESEARCH on ag ongitudinal studies made possible the selection of subjects who 
vhich the same population is followed were relatively homogeneous with respect to 
over a long span ol years are obviously educational background, socioeconomic status, 


to be preferred. There are an increasing number motivation, and familiarity with psychological 





f such studies covering the periods of child tests. In this restricted population, differences 
hood, adolescence, early and middle adulthood in “primary mental abilitie ‘memory,” 
i, 2 but a paucity of longitudinal data is “psycho-motor speed,” and “motor rigidity” 
is yet available on older age groups. The prin were determined by appropriate tests. Cor 
pal difficulties involved in such tudies are rection factors were then applied to the mental 
he long period of time required for completion abilities scores to control the effects of loss of 
ind the unavoidable attrition as the original memory, reduced speed, and increased rigidity 
ibjects advance in age, due to such factors as 
nobility. iline ind deat} METHOD 
( ) ectiona tudi on the other hand Subjects 
vhich population samples in different age All subject > wees volunteers chtainad fom 
roup re com] ired are open to everal the membership of a retired ur i faculty group 
, ; 10). One f m is concerned or from among retired academic or professional workers 
e difference n luc itional background vho had responded to appeals in newspapers published 
in the city in which the university was located. The 
it are likely to characterize different age Ss were interviewed before being accepted for the re 
ips, usua to the advantage of the younger 


search project, at which time it was explained that 
roup A second criticism is directed toward about eight hours, spread over several days 


would be 
cifference betwee! ive proups W ith re spect to required for the physical examinations psychological 
; tests, and interviews involved in the larger project of 
range ol talent lor various reasons, it is difh J 
; ; which the present study is a part. At this point, the S$ 
cult to obtain co npa ib broad samples ol 


vas given an opportunity to withdraw from the study 
lder al ad yi ul 


ible to conclude that the 
Oo participated were at least as high! 


nger popu lion Older subjects if he wished. It seems reasor 
ire more frequently draw from institutions ys wh motivated 
lor the iged or from sma 


e th ve volunt grouD 
groups of volunteers, . ee a on 
’ : ‘ } | The group col sisted ot 25 mak ind lemak col 
whl tl younger ipjects represent broaad¢ * 

: . - . : lege graduates, ranging in age trom /0 to &8 years, 
egments of the population. There are also with a mean age of 76.5 years. Clinical and laboratory 
lifference l ! vallol and in attitudes examinations indicated that all members of the group 
oward 1 f vit! p yvchological vere in fair to superior physical condition for their age 

é 1 Noy hiatric complaints or mi vere noted by 
est ‘ i en to lavor the younger 
the examining physiciar 
yroup Finally vhiile i¢ disabilities of older 
peopit with respect to peeded test have Tests 
ty ell ¢ il ed, few attempts have been 
_ r In order to obtain estimate i! pecific.aspect 
made to apply appropriate corrections or tO of mental ability than would be yielded by a global 
employ tests where peed not a factor score rhurstone Primary Mental Abilities Test 

, , ) } enaricl — 

While these difhculti ire senous, they may Intermediate Forn 1. which provides separate 
j ‘ , +} 7 scores for Verbal-meaning, Space, Reasoning, Number 
be minimized by restricting the groups com : 
and Word-fluen factors, was selects Previous work 
: ' vv! Ow , TTT , . : 
pared ‘ a fairly lar age range In the 6) had shown that the rehability and the ge f 
present tud the age range has been limited difficulty for older subjects were ad ia 
to the mer ‘| ua years Thi restriction Since age changes in speed, men rigiait 
‘ " 
are known to occ ir and might be expected to have some 
I , f terdisciplinary relationship to performance « the I mary Mental 
arch t ect at t I ty of Washington, sup Abilities Test, measure ot these variables were ob 
ill ant { the Agn H. Anderson fund tained. The Wechsler Memor Test (13) was selected 
It was re ‘ it e 1956 eting of the Americar 1s a measure of memory loss and Schaie’s Test of Be 
l \ l i to expre na il RK 9 va ed Dta measures Oo 
the appreciat Ma Ma { ri whe p 10 wr speed ind rigidity 
\ te ‘ t he } 4 test were admi tere i al tests and 
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ANCED AGE A) 


RESULTS 
Che subjects were rank ordered by « 


y | ige and divided into five groups of five 


OIC! « 
) nales and five females each. A comparison by 
) .* showed no significant differences in years of 
. education among the five groups. Standard 
Primary Mental Ability (PMA) scores with 
: vans of 50 and sigmas of 10 were then 
ymputed, by the use of Thurstone’s conver 
ion chart, from the norms for his 17-year-old 
group. Comparable standard scores for the 
| peed and rigidity measures were computed 
: ising Schaie’s tables for his younger groups 


Me mory 


norm 


1% Standard the 


scale were computed from Wechsler’ 


) 
ges 20 scores on 


s 20-30-year-old group (13 


lable 1 gives the mean standard scores for 


each of the five groups on all test variables 
Examination of this table indicates that, for the 
j1-year-old group, the Reasoning and Spatial 

ores are below the mean of the 17-year-old 


reference population If it can be assumed, on 


he basis of the amount of education and of 
reviou occupational level, that the present 
group at an earlier age would have been above 
he mean of the general population on these 
test then an unspecified amount of loss in 
reasoning and spatial abilities has occurred 
prior to age 71. The Verbal-meaning, Number 
id IO scores are somewhat above the mean 


Whether 


‘ " " 
‘ 
su 


nger reference popul itior 


oss | occurred on the Verba! ar Nun 
er fact cannot be determined from these 
il Lhe relatively iow scores ol the 71 year 
d the Word-fluen factor most 
PABLE 1 
I CORI FO! UBGI i 
y r A N M Og 10 
| " 2 
11 16.4 9 47.654.344.2 39.446.4 
l 4.1 ( t 1.644.243.646.8 
9 438 10.658.1 60.154.143.8 41.8 45.7 
4 ) 8 35.939.853.4 48.345.441.634.141.0 
33 327 048.0 4 tn) $3.229.037.9 
1) 12 8414.4 9.9 —0.713.811.010.4 & 
r 
al Me Int ) 
k Rea M Me r 
N he , Mot 
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Fic. 1. Mean JT Score PRIMARY MENTAI 
ABILITIES FOR Successive AGE Groups 


probably an artifact of sampling. The memory 


speed, and motor-rigidity scores fall below the 
means for their respective reference groups 

Figure 1 presents graphically the subgroup 
means for the PMA scores. For the Spatial and 
Reasoning factor the scores show a steady 
decline after age 7] Che Verbal-meaning, 
Number, and Word-fluency scores remain 
fairly high in the 71-year-old | roup and then 
deciine 

figure 2 shows the curves of decline for the 
speed, memory, and motor-rigidity factor 
Chere tle difference between the scores for 

71 d 73-year-old group bu he yond age 
5 the curve drop eadily ihe most rapid 
0 Occul Im memory 

Stat ul inalysi ing ( test 0 
evaluate the gnificance ol he ditlerence 
hetween the youngest i | the olde ! group 
sho i decline fiicant at the OS level « 
iil factors except for Word-fluency 

The next ep tne a Wa to deter 
mine whether the decline in PMA s ( ould 
be affected if correctio re 1 le {fo he 
effects of lowered speed increased 7 dit A 
memory loss. The previously, described 
dependent measures of these abilitie re 
therefore correlated wit! he PMA ( 
Intercorrelations imong i these measure 


vere computed on 
os 


tronic calculating yu I ] 4 
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I INTERCORRE rio 
} w 10 Mem. M-R 
; i 
Verbal M ‘ 
ace a) 4 4 it f 
° Reasoning ‘ 674 i 4¢ 
«ol | j | Numbe “ $411 18 
¢ Word fluency 6) .452 
Comp« IQ 6 4 44 
| pee 410 8 
~ Me 404 
: = | | M Rigidit 
s ° 
* 
. a : 
if 4, rABLE 3 
oe 7 | on | Beta REGRESSION WEIGHTS AND MULTIPLE 
2 _ CORRELATI 
’ . 
V K R “w LQ 
F ; ; " 
> 
ee | M ) 429 at) 
wee av Motor |} +4 174 
} | j \ z Ro $ 951 
» sd R $2686 00 4 6294 SR1¢ 64049 
ace be ‘ ¢ / ; 
! Mi / I Memory, Sprep 
M mm Ru ¥ 
; TABLE 4 
MEAN T SCORES AFTER CORRECTIONS FOR 
ore method j lhese intercorrelations. rHE Errect or Sprep, MEMORY 
‘ N NCREASED More 
most ol wl wl ire iv leant are given in Lo AND I RI I 1oToOR 


RIGIDITY 
lable 2. Formulas were derived to correct for 


the effects of these factors on the PMA scores.” Mean Age V S R N W 1.Q 


The correction formulas provide estimates of 
95 44 ¢ 
those parts of the PMA score which are 4 “7 ) + . “ i - : = ° o : 
indepe ident of the ymbined influence of the 75 71.5 40.1 45.1 63.3 67.4 65.5 
pee Ly \ adity Tit wemor' cores and vield 19 65.9 0 2 ‘) 4 oo é 56 S 58.4 
ywrrected PMA measures in terms of 7° scores he = . 1 . : - > ° 6 = : 
wr the no roup 
It was not necessary to compute individual 
1 ed PMA ores for the members of the The regression weights and multiple correla 
experimental! group in order to get estimates of | Uons are given in Table 3, and the corrected 
e corrected subgroup meat hese could be ibgroup means in Table 4. Strictly speaking 
ymputed dire y trom the ibgroup means the correlations from which the regression 
ven in Table 1 and the intercorrelations in Weights and multiple correlations are derived 
Mable 2. but the putations required the Should be based on a single norm group. Since 
ilculation of the beta regression vector for this was not possible, it was necessary to use 
each PMA variable on the correction variables the correlations in Table 2, based on the 
la i mu mle yrrelation th then experimental group 
) Even though it was not necessary to use the 
Ma eeecas individual scores to calculate the corrected 
yaar astley say * subgroup means for the experimental group, 
‘ , iy \ “ts D = tation | Paces corrected PMA scores may be computed lor 
Order Dow No. 5299 { ADI Auxiliary Pul any given individual by means of Table 5 
itions Project, | ' i al ervir Libra ol Assume that a per on’s corrected (P, score 
( Wa 5, D. C., remitting in adva 
$1.75 for { or $2.50 { photocopie Make Ihe derivation of this table is indicated in Sectior 
heck payva t ( ‘ Phot | ition Service C of the material deposited with the American Dox 
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rABLE 5 


WEIGH Usep In CALCULATID IND 
Correcten PMA Scori 
V S | N W LQ 
W, 1.489 1.054 1.555) 1.134 1.200 1.514 
W. R50 O11 770 346 358 752 
Wy 019 19 $54 136 515 42 
1” 229 204 293 64 


W 469 


given PMA score Let hi 
res on speed, memory, and motor rigidity 


His P 


desired for any 
T sce 
be respectively Cs, Cus, 


and ( K core 


is given by 


P PW, CsWs — CuWmu — CrWe + ! 


are taken 


For 


the W’s and for I 
Table 5 


The value lor 


irom the appropriate column ol 


example, suppose a person’s P, score for the 
verbal factor is desired and that his verbal 
score 47, and his speed, motor, and rigidity 
scores are, respectively, 53, 49, and 45. Using 
he value in the first iumn of Table 5 we 
lave 
P 17(1.489 53(.850 

19(.019 $5(.469) + 42.5 15.4 


the corrected subgroup mean 


When 


{_urves tor 


own in Figure ; orrections are mace 


>—sF- - _ 
| | | T 
| | | j | 
| | 
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| | 
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rABLI 
TA A} | RI ON { MENTAI 
ABILITIE Ik ' ; OVER 
I GHTY Vi Al i AGI 
A we Ver i Sy ; i i Number Wore 
meal "4 fluenc 

Fema 

gO 58 43 39 39 “) 
“) "ty 4) 4 SH 49 
x) 6 39 42 49 $e 

81 2 4 Ww SO 5s 
x) 4 35 43 58 Ww 
> | 7) } ) 40) 
a4 4) 2] ? 4 41 

ba Pa | 4 4) 44 4 ( 
Male 

“) 1/ 43 ) 19 c” 

ad | 9 4] 16 6 4 

82 l Hi) 43 41 ? 
g? 1 4 33 OO 37 

Q3 xO 41 3 2 65 

K4 SO 44 0) nt 42 
85 50 7 44 61 4) 
hate. 42 43 27 45 S4 
for losses in peed and memory and for an 
increase in motor-rigidity, the age curves for 
the Primary Mental Abiliti flatten out 


Number, and Word 
Sp 


groups al 


rbal 


The \ 


remain 


ipprer iably 


fluency score approximately 1 


the younger 
Spatial factor, while 


the 


above the mean of age 


age S.4 scores on the 


below the 


lor younger 


the 


significantly in 


( hange over 


ippre 


Menta 
advanced 
the 


range of differences in Primary 


cores for individuals of 


how uncor 
mean of 50 
the 


the total of 


in a 


th test for oldest 


Of 


nt group 


the verbal meaning 


ol ten and the numerical ability 
the mean fe 


old 


cores of nine remain at or above 


inselected populatior ol 1/-year 


The ret 
istent witl 
data 


) } +} 
DOU 


con 
and Oden 


etl od 


Owen’s 3) and those of Bailey 
: obtaine 
i] it son ve! i il ith 
oO aye 
} have 
Wechsler Adult 
fair arge 
person 


Information te how the 
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o age 70. For their oldest age group, with a 
mid-point age of 79 he Vocabulary score i 

on pproximately SDs below the mean 


relerence population 


he studies most directly comparable with 

e present one are those of Schaie, Rosenthal, 
ind Perlman (6), and of Sward (11). In the 
haie study, the oldest age group ranged from 


eral educational level 


the 


71-78 years and the ge 


con iderably bel mM that ol resent 


group. On the PMA test, Schaie’s older Ss fell 
below the mean of the 17-year-old reference 
population on all factors The lowest scores 


were obtained on the space and Rea soning 


factors, as in the present study, and the highest 


ym Number and Verbal-meaning, 
the rank 


ore were 


is in the present case. However, 


order ol magnit ie ol these scores Was dif 
ferent in the two studies. The earlier study 
howed the greatest lo on the Reasoning 


while the 
the 


factor and the least on Number, 


presel t st idy | owed the yvreatest loss on 


vatial factor and the least on Verbal-meaning 


Sward’ tudy is of particular interest 
because h Ss were drawn from university 
facultie ind thu were fairly closely com 


parable to those used in the present study. His 


older group ranged in age from 60-79, with a 


mean CA of 66.2; his younger group ranged 


from 21-42, with a mean CA of 31.4. Unfor 
tunately, from the standpoint of any direct 
results with ours, Sward 


comparison ol hi 


used a pecial test hattery, the correlations of 
which with PMA scores are unknown. How 
ever, on all except two of his tests the older 
group did significantly less well than the 
younger. On his “word-meaning”’ test, the 


older group did as well as the younger. On a 


synonym-antonym” test, the older Ss were 


ignificantly “index of 


the 


better and on an 


verbalization”’ which Sward constructed, 
Ss al 


istent 


older o scored higher. These results are 


con vith those obtained in the present 
tudy and lend support to the conclusion that, 
at least in a population of superior intelligence, 
verbal abilities remain at a high level into the 


middle seventies 


SUMMARY 


Scores on primary mental abilities, speed, 


memory, and motor-rigidity were obtained for 


SCHAIE, AND P. Horst 


a group of fifty college 
70-84 year 


graduates, ranging In 


age trom Differential decline in 


these abilities with advancing age is shown, 
with the earliest and largest losses occurring 
in memory, in speed, and in reasoning and 
spatial abilities. Word-fluency, verbal-mean- 
ing, and numerical abilities in this group of 
superior individuals remain well above the 
mean for young adults until the middle 
seventies. Verbal-meaning and numerical 


ability scores remain at or above the mean for 
the 
majority 
Since this study is cross-sectional, rather than 
the that 


factors may account for the high scores of the 


17-year-old reference population in a 


of the Ss over eighty years of age. 


longitudinal, possibility selective 


older Ss cannot be ruled out 
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JUDGMENTS OF CONSENSUS DURING GROUP DISCUSSION! 


PHII 


U'maverst 


F THE members ol group are asked to re 


dis 


vith a given proposition and 


cord privately their agreement ot 


aygreement 


o estimate the proportion of the group that 
hares the same opinion, the resulting data 

in be analyzed to reveal the degree of a 
curacy in the members’ appraisal of their 
»’s consensus. In several investigations 


some variant 


le 


hnique, or 


wi variety ol 


Ol . 00) a 

opinion and attitude areas. Such studies have 
generally shown that individuals can estimate 
the consensu ot their group with some 


degree of accuracy. Presumably, the estimates 
are based at least partly on knowledge acquired 
to the 

Che 


iim of shed 


from whatever cues 


past contact with 


groups ¢ that were available 


present genera 
ding light on tl 


the estimates, undertakes a descrip 


1@ manner in whica the cues 


influence 


tive preliminary survey of judgments of group 


opinion in small discussion groups, where cues 


the « 


lor th tumation of group opinion are pro 
vided through a discussion of the issues by 
the members themselves. 


The questions explored are: Is the degree 


achieved through 


ot estimation accuracy 
group discussion markedly different from 
hat found in previous investigations where 
onditions of group di ission were not used? 
What is the nature of the errors? How are 
unges in estimates and in opinions related 
o the discussion content? Is accuracy in 
reased by discussion? 
MerTHOD 
ub chi 
I} ubjyect wire xX groups of high school 
tudents in Evanston, I‘linois. The N of each group 
varied from 14 to 1L. Be exes were approximately 
euua represen ter i Ail isse> N et per cent 
the stude either 1 16 years old, the re 
ler being 17 
Topics of Discussion 
In order to establish the sion its 1 ( 
mar source of cue for the est ate ot group ¢ 
This study is part of a project support grant 
the Social Science Research Cou 


STONE anp JOI 


ty 
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KAMIYA 


i Catcaes 

s, the topics presented were novel to the group P 
tests of comparable groups showed that the topics had 
probably not been discussed by the Ss before the study, 
but were of sufhcient interest lo maintain active dis 
cussion. I thei yrder of pre entatl the tomcs were 
1 hethe é tats i should be changed so that 
some high school juniors and se ws could drive the 
school buse it their school b whether bicycle riders 
should be required | iw to walk their bicycles across 
all intersections and é whether wome duit 
vould be suitabie as hool bus driver 
Procedure 

The Ss were seated facing each other around a cir 
Respor forms were provided each S. The experim 

E) began the session for each group by saying tl 
purpose of the stud vas to survey their opin ( 
some topics through group discussion. ‘Tl s were told 
to try to reach a group decision on the issues pre te 
the 

rhe £ explained that during the discussion he wou 
occasionally 1 terrupt the dis 10 and request eacl 
person to record on the form his opinion on the specif 
proposition then being discussed. Only es or “no 
opinions wer¢ permitted corresy« ing t iwreement 
or disagreement with the proposi tio Immediatel 
ufter indicating his o ‘ ion vas required t 
record his estimate of the number of persons in the 
group who held the same nion as he did. Each re 


cording ot an opinion and corre ponding estimate j 
hereafter referred to as an “iten 

The first item on each main top administered 
before any discussion occurrt The was asked to 
give a favorable or unlavorable r " pi ind 
a consensus estimate on the topic a wded above 
Subsequent items dealt with various face i the man 
topic, as brought out | the discussa themsel ve 
These items were caretul julat ! Ke of the 
contributions into concrete propositior A saraple item 
from the first topic “High school junior and senior bu 
drivers wouldn’t be able to handle the rowdies on t 
bus.” “Answer ‘yes’ if you agre il yu disagre 
and estimate the number of peo; who marke f 
form the way you did.’ 

The extent of discussion allowed between items 


varied. At times only one ontribution intervened 
at the other extreme, as man ix different Ss were 
allowed to contribute before the next item was take 
Among all the ite taken during the discussion of a 
toni ome pairs of item were aire ly cor par 
iS a resuit of ar repeating a proposition wh ht ! 
et d a8 a prev e! These pairs were used t 
ess cl ing? i h ind the estimate 
The were intort u ce ho long the di 
cussion on each top WOU last At the end of the 
i tted period ke gave a final summary item and di 
rected the discussio the next n tin topic The tota 
tin of discussior was about 45 minutes The tota 
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tal each group over all thr reported by Travers (4) and Crow (2), respe: 
major top inged ] rZ tively 
RESULT p Disc lccuracy of median estimates. For analysi 
of the estimates of the group as a whole, the 
lccurae fl mato median estimate was determined for each 
Presented first are measures of estimation item. Since the task for each S was to estimate 
ura over a el thout regard to the the number of Ss who shared his opinion 
jature of the discussion preceding the item i transformation was made before the median 
lwo different measure were used (re was computed to render the estimates ol 
measure i tne dillerence between the all S into comparable estimates of the number 
estimated yroup opinion and the actual ol yeses,”’ 
group opinion. The other measure was the Io measure group accuracy in terms ol 
Pearson product-moment relation between difference scores the absolute difference be 
esti 1ted ind i li opinion These two tween the median estimate and the actua 
asure vere ised in the analysis of tl group opinion Wa determined for each item 
estimates of individuals as well as the pooled The mean and SD of these error scores for 
median estimates of the group each group are shown in Items 3 and 4 of 
Iccuracy of individual For each S, the Table 1 Ihe mean error, expressed as a 
ibsolute difference between the estimated percentage of group size, is shown in Item 5 
ind actual group opiniol Wa obtained or hese values are also comparabl fo results 
every item taken during the discu ion period found in other studies (3, 4 
Lhe iverave of these difference over all As would be e per ted from the effects of 
iten or a ingie y represented his average pooling, the mean error of the estimates of 
error score, in number of persons. The lowest the entire group is considerably smaller than 
‘ iverage error obtained wa 1.42 person the mean of the average error scores of 
the highest was 4.72 persons. The mean and single individuals shown in Item 1. However, 
\D of these average individual error score further analysis indicates that the relative 
re presented for each group in Table 1 superiority of the group over the individua 
Items 1 and 2 estimate is even greater than might be ex 
for the correlationa wocuracy core ol pected on these grounds: of the 8&8 Ss tested 
idividuals over all items, r were computed there are none with average error scores that 
between estimated and actual group opinion were smaller than the mean error of the pooled 
for each of 18 Ss randomly selected from the estimates of their group 
ix group lhe r’s ranged from .11 to .7 In every group the correlation across all 
th a mean of about 1) values rough items between the median estimates of the 
mparable to the iean r’s of .69 and .44 entire group and the actual consensu vas 
LTABLE 1 
MMARY OF RESULT 
Group 
lt 
I II Ill [\V V VI 
Numb i 4 15 14 14 16 15 
Number | 19 18 23 26 19 0 
1. Meat " we erro 1 ».43 2.65 boa 2.44 2.5i 2 90 
) ) 41 68 6 53 RO 79 
; lea i 1.26 1.33 1.61 96 1.42 2.10 
4 dD : 4 1.00 1.00 65 90 1.56 
- ' ay QI 11% % O% 14% 
6. { ( i ind actual! co 9 96 YO 9 ) YW) 
7. Mean a 212 42.47 42.21 42.52 42.89 42.42 
. D ilo Lic ¢ ’ 66 3.43 4.13 ) 96 4.27 3.80 
9 Mean al ‘ ul > OF 3.42 3.05 3.16 3.76 3.65 
10 Dota ‘ y.1l ) 86 2.34 .. 28 56 2.42 
11. ¢ t " roup « ute and actual « 6/ 56 o4 2 S7 63 
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) or higher (see Item 6, Table 1 These 
r’s are similar to the r’s of .82 and .93 found 
by Campbell (1) and Travers (4) 

lccuracy and assumed similarity. Previous 
tudies (1, 4, 5) have shown that .Ss’ estimates 
nsus are correlated with their own 
opinions That 1 those Ss who share a given 


opinion on an issue give a larger estimate ol 


the numbers holding their opinion than do 


{nose who hold the Oppo ite opinion lo 
letermine the extent to which this tendency 
4} 


tor Ss to assume similarity between themselves 


and others occurs under conditions of open 


discussion as created in this study, the median 


estimates of those whose own opinions were 

yes”’ were computed separately rom the 
median estimates of those whose opinions 
were no.”’ It was found that on every one 
of the 125 items in the entire study, the median 
estimate of one side was larger than the comple 
ment of the median estimate of the other 
side. The results of previous studies are thus 
cleariy supported here. 

In terms of accuracy, the foregoing finding 
means there is a general tendency for Ss on 
each side of an issue to overestimate the 
numbers who share their opinion. The average 
net tendency toward overestimation per 
item is shown in Item 7 of Table 1. These 
figures are averages of the algebraic differences 
between the median estimate of each side and 
the actual number of Ss on that side. A 
omparison of these differences with the 
ibsolute differences between the same meas 
ires (Item 9) clearly shows that the predomi 
nant error in each group is that of overestima- 
tion 

Consideration of the task confronting the 
Ss makes it clear that the direction and extent 
of error in estimation can not be uniform 
for all sizes of “‘factions’’ (those who share 
one opinion). If all group members hold 
the same opinion, the only error of estima 
tion that can possibly occur is underestimation, 
since the highest estimate that can be given 

imited to the total number of persons 1n the 
group At the other extreme, if only one 

ember holds a given opinion, he can err 

\ in the direction of overestimation 
if such constraining effects of group size 
were the only factors influencing the errors 
n the estimates, equal but opposite errors in 
he median estimates of the wo extremes 


; , ' , ver " 
iction§ § SIZ would resuit However a 
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could be predicted from the observed wide 
spread tendency to overestimate, such sym 
metry in the errors did not occur in the 
data. Analysis showed that factions comprised 
of about 10% of the group gave median esti 
mates that averaged about 55-60% of the 
group size, while factions. comprised of 90% 
of the group gave median estimates that 
were about 80% of the group size. The esti 
mates of the intermediate sized factions fell 
approximately on a straight line between 
these two extremes, with greatest accuracy of 
estimation being found in factions comprised 
of approximately 75% of the group. Hence 
it is clear that all but the largest faction 
tended to overestimate their size 

Ihe fact that all factions, regardless ol 
size, assumed on the average that more 
than half the group shared their own opinion 
‘ that less than half of the group held 
the opposite opinion accounts in part 10 
the high degree of accuracy of the median 
estimate of the entire group, since a majority 
of the estimates on which the group median 
is based comes from the majority side, and 
the pooled estimate of the entire group | 
therefore partly determined by the actual 
consensus. The accuracy of the pooled median 
estimate is thus spuriously high when taken 
as an index of the judgmental achievement 
of the group. As an empirical fact, however 
the high accuracy of median estimates should 
lend itself to the use of estimates for the 
indirect measurement of attitude in small 
groups. 

An attempt was made to determine whether 
any correlational accuracy would remain if 
the factor of assumed similarity were excluded 
The S’s own opinion was held constant by 
computing the accuracy correlations of the 
“‘ves’’ factions and the ‘“‘no”’ factions separately 
across all items, and then averaging the two 
correlations. The results, shown in Item 11 of 
the table, indicate appreciable judgmenta! 
accuracy apart from the spurious effects of 
assumed similarity, with r ranging from .56 


to .67 among the six group 
The Influence of Group Discussion on Estimate 
and Opinions 


The results to be reported focus on the 
' 


relationship between the view expresset 
during the course of the discussion and the 


accompanying changes that occurred in the 











estimates and opinion \ x group ere 
ymbi ed in tl ina The « inves were 
issessed by comparing the estimates and 
ypinions také on an n before discussion 
ith those taken on a ce nparabit tem alter 
liscussion. From tl group i total ol 
19 compa! ble before d-atter em pall 
i foul ] 
()vera favorablene favorablene 
ypward ( propo 1 presented of the 
expressed in discu i ited on a 
‘ ft "> iit hy | ‘) ide ny verbatim 
7 rip All releva expre ons of opinion 
ervening betwee compa ible item 
ere rated a gr le The judges based 
é ratir ol number of different 
) peaking i r i the content of each 
) per h. The w idge correlation over 
he 49 discu mou &2. ‘The erage 
ratin ol the ) lor on ¢ h iter i 
ir iormed i! t [x L ie iccording to 
r r itil n the range ot al 
‘ rating I orae to pro ce an dex 
he favorabili ol ¢ ission tha could 
ry ompared dire it] the degree ol 
wrablene ol ne group opi 1 mcasure 
( Hane é male nee the ( 
pre l ! 1px ol i propo Lio! or in 
pposition to during discussion provide 
é for the estimaty of consensu it | 
easonable to ¢ pe e median estimate ol 
th oup » cha the direction of the 
expressed supp unless the expressed support 
is represe itive oO I nitial estimate: The 
expre cul Ippo as considered repre enta 
tive if it did not differ from the initial estimate 
by more than 10 of group size. Eliminating 
} representa ‘ i the median estimate 
hifted toward the level of expressed support in 
ut of 41 « ‘ h OO] 
( meves i witk opin ) » eu view 
bo ‘ rhe fica I | ” 
t! value i port nae null 
} othesi " following the 
ime iu Cro 2) fe mewhat different 
| re ’ 4 } hicl the ob 
taine . ct Vas ¢ 
termi ‘ ort eve 
(her i i © of predictior 
Thi f +s 4 ymnpar } The 
prope ‘ a ute 
the i cdiscussi its 
wa I ' i hi he bino 
' j , \ ! ed propo ) 
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expressed during discussion may affect opinions 
as well as estimates, a parallel analysis wa 
undertaken of the changes in the opinions 
Che results were again clear cut. In 32 out ol 


41 case the 


the direction 


actual group opinion sl ifted i 


of the expressed support rhis 


obtained evaluated ag 


chance 


proportion, 
of 
procedure as for the ¢ 
the .001 level 

Other findings The 


changes in the med 


level 53 (obtained by the 


timates is 
il 
correlation between 
group 
consensus 


ian estimates of the 


id the changes in actual 


was found to be .89, significant at the .001 leve 


group 


It might be expected that the estimates 
vould shift more in the direction of the 
expre sed support than would the opinions 


on the ground that the Ss are likely to think 


others are more affected by what aid 
than they are themselves. However, the 
results from several methods of analysi 
point to no significant difference betweer 
the change scores for the two measure 

No significant tendency of error reduction 


In the 49 units of di 


error (expressed as the sum of the members 


va found cussion 


absolute errors on an item) was reduced only 


»2 no tende ncy Was found 


for error reduction to be related to the 


times. Moreover, 
number 
ot people who spoke during the discu 
Although the 


cussion might never 


ion unit 
the 
0 produce 


error is not reduced, 


‘ 


heless t 


di 


a convergence of estimates toward a common 
level. A tendency was in fact found for the 
variance among the individual’s estimates to be 
reduced by discussion p OS) 

Inter pretation That accura Na not 


increased by the discussion is understandable 


in light of the high degree of similarity observed 


in the changes of the estimated and actual 
consensus. The similarity of the changes, 
in turn, is in part accountable for by the 
previously observed relationship between the 
Ss’ estimates and their own opinions. Given 


this relationship, « 


inge in the S opinion 

should be accompanied by change their 
estimate 

Whatever the reasons may be, ipparent 

that not only do the expre ) ol opinion 

influence the estimate they influence the 

group consensus itse!f, and in substantially 


the manner. The type conditions 


thi 


sane 


upo! wh ch dua etiect a needs to 
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be explored. The findings of the present study influence on both was highly similar in that 
iggest that rather complex interactions ma} a) the amount of change in the actual con 
be involved among expressions ol opinion, sensus was correlated with the amount of 
group consensus, and judgments of consensus, change in the estimated consensus, (6 bot! 
and that the common conception of group _ the estimated and actual consensus tended to 
discussion as a means of increasing the under change in the direction of the views expressed 
tanding of the group member views needs’ and (c) the amount of change in the estimated 
ialification consensus was not significantly greater than 
the amount of change in the actual consensus 
SUMMARY ()ver course of discu on, the estimates 
Sx yroup ol hig! choo tudaen eld did not tend to become more accurate There 
cLiSCUSSIO jurul vhich the individual vas a slight tenden toward reduction in 
opinio and estima ol the group consensu the variance of estimates among the 5S 
vere privat iken < the 1¢ on lered 
Lhe de ee of estimation a iracyv achieved REFERENCI 
is not not ibly different from the accuracy 1 CampBELL. D. 7 { id leadership among su 
1oO ( Dy othe vesi itor lI der col {it on marine cer ( olu j Ohio State | i\ 
i no 1scu on Tendencies among ) to Re Found., 1953 
overestimate the number of group members 2. Crow, W. J. A methodological study of social p 
, ' ceptiveness. Unpublished doctor dissertation 
no nare new opinior mia! to on Univer. of Colorado, 1954 
reviously Fre} ed, were also found. Ev 3. Newcoms, T. Personality and social change. New 
inorities comprised of only about 10°‘ ol York: Dryden Press, 1943 
he group tended to estimate that more than 4. Travers, R. M. W. A study in judging the opin 
fy : of groups. Arch. of Psychol., 1941, No. 266 
a ee ey ee ee eee WALLEN, R. Individuals’ estimates of group opini 
he views expressed by the Ss during d 1. soc. Psychol, 1943, 17, 269-274 
l fl ed bot! the median ( imate 


] ynsensu ant the msensus itself The Received August 16, 195¢ 
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HE prediction ibout 


7 


behavior i product 


of the 


of another persor ire 


obser pDotnes¢ 


ver’s hy] or concep 
tualization regarding tl e particular u dividual 
Che accuracy of his predictions depends upon 
the validity of the conceptualization. His hy 
potheses are, in turn, a function of the infor 
mation available about the person to be judged 
ind of the judge typi il way of categorizing 
formation or forming concepts about other 
These assumptions were developed into three 
hypothese whicl the present tudy Va 
designed to test 
\ more accurate impression or conceptualiza 


tion of another person should be possible when 


more niormation 18 given the observer about 
the individual, and a more accurate prediction 
oO hi behavior hould therefore result 
Hypothesis 1. The more information provided 
ud pe aboul a person, the more accurale are 
er predictions of | he ’ 
I he judge typ i 0 cept or ways ol 
rouping otnet ae ermine thre kind ol 
‘ riminations and consequent prediction he 
make about ther Judge with a larger 
umber ol concept lor yrouping others 
hereafter called Complex Judge hould 


de elop more comp nd more accurate 
more mn of an indiv d il than those who 
‘ lew con ept ereaiter called Simple 
Judge Hypothe ». Complex Judges more 
urately predict behavior than Simple Judge 
snce one tunction ol niormation 1 to 
pro ide the etting for tine or multifactor 
discrimination one would predi that the 
npressions developed by Complex Judge 
suld be more mipiete a d repre entative ola 
part ilar person } tne ire ve ad 
ditional information. Simple Judge however 
yuld continue classify data about the 
Thi i i 1 i ) 
tted to the | I h Ca Lin pa 
, Ifillment the rem the Ph.D. degree 
June of 1956. I ire ext to Dr. June I 
ince of the Depa iP } to Dr 
David Cox of the De ‘ of B t for thei 
sluable help ind l 
Now with t Beha ect 


the 


Vorth Carolina 


person observed into the few categories avall 
able to them and their impressions should 
not increase in accuracy with amount of 


information prov ided. H ypothesi 3, With in 
creasing information, Complex Judges show a 
relal 


ely greater increase in predictive accuracy 


than S m ple Jud ge 


\l eTHOD 


The de ign required a pool ol subjects to 


serve as judges and interviewees, who varied 
in respect to simplicity or complexity of 
interpersonal concepts, and in the amount of 


information received. Judges were given infor 


mation about another person by means of 
tape recorded interviews, and then they pre 
dicted the other person s responses to a 
que tionnaire 
Selection of Judges and Interviewee 

Bieri’s modification of the Kel Role Kepertor 
Test (1. 3) wa ed to rate subjects for conceptual 
implicit or complexit Subject z were given a 
list of 12 different categories of people (e.g., a persor 


you'd like to know better; the most ethical person you 





know, et The named acquaintance or relative 
to whom each description could be applied. He con 
pared selected triad these 12 individuals, and for 
each triad he was instructed to provide a personal char 
icte c or trait egard to which two of the persons 

r I ir to one another but different from the third 
Ay t t or p chologic concept could be used for 
the adifier tiath I} S the checked the two like 
individua Hi ext tas is Lo see the concept ap 
plied to anv of the the ine individuals not in the 
origina! compa on, and to check a to whom the 
concept appi | Phe ule twelve ¢ »ymparisons 
{ g a different specified triad fe each 

corable protocols on this test we obtained from 

253 male students in elementary psychology, and scored 
lor overlap ofr nphicit l use of concepts To the 
extent that the subject checked the same individuals 
as examples of the constructs he had formed in the suc 
cessive comparisons of triads, he obtained a high score 
oO implicity. Scores obtained ranged from O to &2 
ith a distribution skewed toward high, or simplk 
core Subjects scoring 20 or above were classified as 
mple, and those scoring between two and six as com 
plex ror these extreme groups, 14 were selected 
i terviewees (7 simple and 7 complex), and 56 as 

lye 28 simple and 28 complex 

Io determine whether simplicity mplexity was 
relat » intelligence, the A.C.E. scores for a randomly 
ele imple of these 95 in all, were correlated 
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| rABLE 1 











eir y-complexit < he obtained 
o ati ’ O04 ot signihcantly difierent EXPERIMENTAL DesIGN SHowInNG TYPE OF 
zero INTERVIEWEE, AMOUNT OF INFORMATION 
AND SEQUENCE OF JUDGING FOR SIMPLE 
F vp ComMPLEX JUDG >ATR 
Information Pr led ANI MPLI JupGe Parr 
The i mati I ‘ ye ere oO ake j ge Pair 
r pree ions wa O r ‘ eco g ij : ; 
ervie with sever simple and even complex indi 
viduals. Four content areas were covered the ter Orde , , 
view 1) family background—description of par t j ‘ ex Complex Comple 
ind siblings; b SA h ” i i ) Cx] rie ct ‘ ‘ DD 
“ I 
tio f teachers and | ‘ is we i el int activilie 
Amt I ! l in 
val bescriptio l iri i ideal mate | ae ' iplex nple 
ture pians; (¢@ tle v other ee sell ' i 
esire wr personal cl re a ilt toward her A f ; 
Phe rmatio f Loy D above ibout 1 I ex ple simple 
le of th tape titu i partial lo iti 
I ‘ e entire nte ia 5 minute / I 
tuted the condition of cor ete information lor tour pairs ol judge each pair composed of a Simple 
and Complex Judge, and one pair of interviewees, a 
The Prediction Ouestionnaire imple and a Complex Th design was replicated / 
times with a total of 56 judge and 14 interviewce 
Up n the close the intery the erview e¢ ve 
participating 
inswers to a 36-iter 1estlio sire vhict then 
[Two judges, one 5i ple and one Complex vere 
erved as the criterio he accura f tl lige J , 
. . = 4 cheduled for each of the judgin ions. Before list« 
reo hig? 
15 ing to the recorded interviews, juages studied the cor 
I} juestionnaire sted of 38 four-choice items 
, : tent of the questionnaire item They were then ir 
‘ g behavior | clal, WOrk, anc chool ua ‘ sad listen t } ‘ ' > ' ' 
i ructed to listen 0 each of two interview anu ‘ 
tio } aque ) j is ist ad t el 
. oa _ : , aris ' > ‘ lormulate a accurate an impre ym of the intervic ecs 
i cho i to determine the distr 
is possible. After hearing each recording, the judges 
re ‘ to r ten im r conditio ol 
in ered the questionnaire | the way they thought 
‘ tior Completed estionnaire were ol . 
: , : ‘ eal the interviewee had. An incentive award of two dollar 
t 7 pte " id io to the 56 wt later 
Linne 250 males 1 » th , > oa was olfered to the judge who was most accurate for one 
er i udges 
_ : interviewee ind an eight ilar prize ul he wa ost 
I tribution of respons for the grot tf Z5¢ 
ne suLIONn po - 2 Ip ) accurate for both 
howed definite stereotypy of self-description, indi 
cating at the chance k 7% accurac would not be Ry SULTS AND Di CUSSION 
th ume for all ite alte ativ In order to compe 
ate t udvantage tl é | ould othe ‘ Hypothesis 1, Predictions made with com 
have given a judg ) mm group norms rather plete information were more accurate tha! 
} the t view for tion for is ¢ ctio ‘ " r / 
. - . 5 ; wv his pt those made with partial intjormation (p () 
eighting tormula was deve ed which gave greater : ' 
when unweighted scores are considered, Thi 
} to accurate predictio the mo the inte 
ewe ponse deviated from the group stereotype eflect wa not wnilicant for the weighted 
ind tl wre the judge’s prediction deviated from the accuracy scores Perhap complete information 
‘ i Li i t ne om tior if) I : ’ } " +} > ? 
mative ce Phe proporti + time provided the judge vith a clearer idea of the 
] ( dicted each alte itive Nia tabulate lor ‘ 1 | ‘ 
inlerviewee lIpyroup membet nip, ratie 
every it and weights to be applied to correct pre 
' ' th f ‘ wratic characteristk 
t fa iiternative ere derived according to ian of his idiosy Pats Naracreristl 
he Ww y formula: one the proport ot Hy pothe ; Chere wa no difference be 
. ces divided by the proportion of times th tween Simple and Complex Judge my othe 
- =s pow , y Juss ‘ ' total number of corre prediction However 
alle itive 1s us¢ lo ell-description or pre ' | | | ( 
, wnen compared on weigher tCCUTACY om 
; eases. the ht decreases. The use of the I : 
1 was inter | to give greater weight pre plex Judge howed a dency to be more 
rT hat flect I ition of qualt har i Irate p . 10 This trend 1s consist 
t f e individual terviewet with the inte rpretatio that ¢ omplex Jud rf 
| +} 
‘ ire more likely to base eir predictiot 
De nm and Py) CauUure 
tne naracteristi Ol a particular interviewee 
she experime! iS Cesigned 80 -_ ‘ Hy pothe j \ comparison ol the chanye 
il Complex Judge judged a &I Ne a i ) Nex 
I unweighted at lracy score revealed tl 
interviewee with partia ind complete fo tior 
. . } } ] ‘ ‘ 
} } f thee > atio of va ’ ‘ LIT pe Judge owt ré r yreater 


rhe design (Table 1 illed improvemen t! 
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TABLE 2 Simple Judges in the present experiment. An 
. ‘ | ‘ wie i Ni Gi r r 
ANALYSI vi wrens . cep analysis showed significantly greater prediction 
CURACY ( I ' : 4 
of similarity between interviewee’s and judge’s 
df Variance | responses by Simple Judges than by Complex 
Judges (p < .05). Therefore, the component 
"ia Judge Source » 31 cece of accuracy (the proportion of actual response 
$¢ rer ubjes l’a i) d 40 s 
Judge Type 1 OR similarities accurately predicted, and the pro 
information X Order 2.01 portion of actual response differences accurate 
I rmatior s , ] oh ] ‘ re 
-¢ Tune ly predicted) were analyzed. The trends showed 
yp 
Order X Subject Typ 1 16.51 that Simple Judges correctly predicted a great 
' , ‘i 2 ; . 
t pe ; ubj. Pa ; 13.00 er proportion of similarities and the Complex 
me + ni x Corce - ~ 
1 ype i iat % 1 13.58 Judges correctly predicted a greater proportion 
lype of response differences. However, neither trend 
x Order * OR 
| a : , was significant 
Type te 
Residual Betwe 3¢ 13.91 Though Simple Judges predicted signifi 
Within Judge Source cantly greater similarity than did Complex 
ect Type 1 4). OR ; | 
lype . ; 4187 1 oor" Judges, Complex Judges were more able to 
Pair order the interviewees in terms of similarity 
ry ) 2? 9 ‘ } 4 
: matior ID» ' ae to themselves. Correlations of actual similarity 
Ore 5 O88 $.62 ; . 
|. Type X I { 19.72 2.25* vith amount of similarity predicted by the 
|. Type X O ! 22 4.92°* judge were computed separately for each 
| ne > 7 72 : 
: yw yy ' oe combination of experimental conditions and 
j dual Wit! ' 13 6.92 scores averaged. The correlations were, r 49 
esidual Be | il 30/4 2.01°* 
Withi 
rABLE 3 
, ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, WEIGHT! 
f \ocuRACcY SCORE 
df Variance / 
1diving vill compiet a ympared with 
' F { . Between Judge Source 
riial iniormation ) i) he increase met 10% A 
Between Subject Pair 6 200 .34 2.66** 
unweighted accuracy with complete infor Type i 375.223 RAY 
ition wa therelore irs y due to increa ed I ywmation *® Order l 82.05 
m4 S 1m 12.04 
iccuracy b imple Judg I j. Typ 2.0 
Orde x Subj. Type 40.93 
These data LIS¢ VO qu Oo! a Ho 1.7 e X Subj Pair 6 122.24 1.2 
lid Simple and Complex Judges differ in the J. Type x Inf. > 1 85.16 
Cras 
mintat, shes - 1 of : y 
roce 1 hey art a their pre 1. Type X I : 4 5g 
diction ind (f What role did perception of Type 
dividual inter et haracter play in J. Type X Order X 5 l 4). 87 
[ype 
rediction? How can we understand th Residual Between 360: 97.77 
end lo ( ompit Jud ( to predict more Within ludge Source 
. ’ Sul ‘ 1 ) 
itypical item ind lor Simple Judge to im ibject I 4 - -4 ‘ 
. Subj | ype » Sub 6 106 .® 4.62*** 
rove more V1 y! rete inijormationrs Pair 
(‘ould these difference in accurac have beer Info ition ] 188.4 2.14 
, . p | () ' l 4& 4? 4 3Q°* 
1 tunction ot actua rn irity be een the | : one tn . 18 14 
i vp : niorma l i : 
lore and the { ( et in eir ow! tior 
response o the rT naire Analysis of J. Type X Order l 438.06 4.97°* 
, , J. Type X Subj. Type | 7a 
1' } I ne ited no oni 
ari I Cli-T | ( if} l ! Inf %¥ Order & Subj 1 6.7 
, difference ( nterviewee mi | 7 
‘ ‘ a ‘ iy Residual Withir 43 BS O06 
il \ or any ¢ “ nie ti CONMCILION . be 
: , Residual Bet./Resid 36/43 1.11 
nee Bieri (1) found greater ‘‘assimilative ual Within 
proje Ve ( pre lict 1 ol " il “ 
Simple lud ( Is I ) tha predl oO ol - F 
larit, } i ] or t! accuracy ol +e j Y 











p < .O1) for Complex Judges, and r 24 
not significantly different from zero) for 
Simple Judges. These results support the 
possibility that Complex Judges predicted on 
the basis of an impression of the individual 
interviewee that was generated from the in- 
formation provided him. Although this inter 
pretation is in agreement with the finding that 
Complex Judges were more accurate on 
individually relevant items, the data are more 
suggestive than conclusive. 

Observing judge performance as a function 
of the other independent variables may further 
clarify the nature of the prediction process a 
well as differences between the Judge types 
While the increase in accuracy with full in 
formation was greater for Simple Judges than 
for Complex, both types ol judges showed 
greater accuracy under this condition. The 
increase in accuracy cannot be attributed to 
predictions of similarity since predictions of 
similarity decreased significantly (p < 05) 
vith complete information. Complete infor 
mation also resulted in a decrease in the 


proportion of real differences incorrectly pre 


dicted as similarities (p < .01), and an increase 
in the proportion of correctly predicted 
differences (p < .001 hese results may be a 


function of the content of the information as 
vell as of the amount of information. Complete 
information alone disclosed the interviewees’ 
sell -pe rceptions to the judges. \ possible 
reason for complete information being more 
helpful to Simple and Complex Judges is that 
the material on the interviewees’ self-percep 
ons may have been very relevant for cor- 
recting the kind of errors the Simple Judges 
were making, 1.e., not differentiating the 
interviewees from themselves. On the other 
hand, Complex Judges, when making pre- 
dictions with complete information, may have 
over-differentiated between themselves and 
others. Over-differentiating the interviewees | 
kely to result in error, since people tend to 
respond similarly to the questionnaire. Trends 


in the data showed that with compl te inior 


mation, Complex Judge decreased ther 
accurate predictions of similarity, and in 
creased their inaccurate predictions of differ 
ences. Perhaps Complex Judges would have 


been more accurate if they knew more about 
the normative responses to the items, or if the 
riterion had re orded more individual 


re ponses 
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rABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE, PREDICTED SIMILARITY 
BETWEEN JUDGE AND INTERVIEWEE 


df Variance F 


Between Judge Source 


Between Subject Pairs 6 38.85 
Judge lype l 150.89 4.14*°* 
Information * Order 1 2.89 
Inf. X Subj. Type 1 48.89 
Order X Subj. Type ! 11.57 
J. Type X Subj. Pairs 6 28.27 
Type X Inf x 1 14.29 
Order 
J. Type X Inf. X 1 137.29 ee ke 
sub) rype 
J. Type X Order & 1 22.32 
Subj. Type 
Residual Between 6 36.44 
Within Judge Source 
Subject Type i 6.04 
Subj. Type * Subj 6 23.08 1.43 
Pairs 
Information 1 89.29 Fm 
Order I 54.32 3. 36° 
j. Type X Inf | 16.03 
J. Type * Order I 24.14 
J. Type X Subj. Type 1 20.57 
Inf. * Order * Sul 1 46.57 ,. 2 
Type 
Residual Within 43 16.15 
Residual Bet./Resid 36/43 ».26°** 


ual Within 


. P 
= P i 
“77 F 7 


Judging interviews in succession produced 
effects upon accuracy and predicted similarity 
The trends for the second interview were 
toward decreased accuracy, (p « 10 for 
unwelp ited accuracy and p « 05 for weighted 
accuracy) and greater prediction of similarity 
(p « 10). The decrement in accuracy was 
largeiy confined to Complex Judges (p < .05 
for the Judge Type X Order interaction on 
both accuracy measure Simple Judges did 
about equally well with interviews judged in 
either position. The deterioration of prediction 
among Complex Judges may well reflect their 
inability to continue to respond to the individ- 
ual interviewee’s characteristic Ifa Complex 
Judge tried in his predictions to distinguish the 
econd interviewee from both himself and the 
first interviewee, the alternatives remaining for 
his choice were likely to be those least fre 
que itly selected for self-des ription 

In general, it appeared that Complex Judge 
responded in terms of differences between 
people, while Simple Judges responded in 
terms of similarities. Viewing people as similar 


to oneself as an initial hypothesis may help 
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adjust to 
They 


information 


umpie judges to understand and 
their own interpersonal environments 
ificient 


Judges on the 


lifferentiate on! vine 


available. Comple other 


hand, seem to seek a unique characterization 
ol a person al d to be fairly able to pick out 

pects ol his individuality even with littl 
information. It appears that the general tenor 


of the experimental! instructions, which im 
plied judging the uniqueness or difference 
between individual had a stronger effect 


Judges. The Simple Judges 
Lundy’s (5) Ss 


thei 


upon the Comple 
ot the 


ho were instructed to 


presen tudy r emble 


attend to own 
reactions while ¢ 


Fiedler’ (2 5 WhO 


valuating another person, and 


rated high in assumed 


imilarity between opposite 


Do we have data that can tel! us whether 


the judges actually perceived and responded 


in terms of characteristics of the individual 


interviewees, ; responding in terms of 


their expectations of how college males would 


inswer a que stionnaire? The changes in accu 


irity with information 


that 


racy and predicted sim 
information a 


nve 


upport to the view 
vell aS expectation 
tions. Had data on the 
been obtained. our conciusion 
different. We 
een that accuracy correlated with similarity, 


uch as the 


determined the predic 


etiects ot inlormation 
ind order not 


might have been would have 


ind that variable proportion ol 


imilarities and proportion of differences cor 


rectly predicted did not correlate, and might 


have concluded that information pecific to an 


ndividual interviewee was not significant for 
iccurate prediction 


The results suggest that research directed 


toward explaining the predi tion process 


hould include (a) more specific treatment of 


udge elf-constructs or the ways in which 
they compare themselves to others, (6) manip 
ulation of the similarity between judge and 


judged as well as control of the similarity of 


their response to group norms, (¢ more 


careful control of variations in the content of 


(d) sy 


variation of the relevance of the content ol 


information given to judges, and temati 


the information to the content of the predic 
hon 
UMMARY 


\ set of interrelated variables thought to 


nfluence predictive accuracy were studied 


experimentally. A model treating social per 
ception as an example of concept formation 
combined manipulation of 


individual difference variables 


uggested the 
stimulus and 

It was exper ted that judges possessing a num 
ber of differentiable concepts regarding others 
Complex Judges) would be better predictors 
than judges having undifferentiated inter- 
personal constructs (Simple Judges). It 
hypothesized that more information 
about a person, judges would predict better 
and that Complex Judges would best utilize 


full information. Scores on the Kelly Role 


was 


given 


Repertory test defined the dimension of 
conceptual simplicity-complexity. Information 
was presented by means of recorded interviews, 
each type of judge judging each type of inter- 
viewee, and judgments were made on the basis 
of two different amounts of information. The 
results indicated that though Simple and Com 
plex Judges were about equal in predictive 
accuracy, they differed in the ways in which 
this accuracy Simple Judges 


tended to assume similarity between them 


was achieved 


elves and others, while Complex Judges 


tended to differentiate between themselves and 
The 


from the provision of more complete informa 


others. increase in accuracy resu'ting 
tion also seemed to indicate that the judges 
responded in terms of the individual chara 
teristics of the interviewees, as well as in terms 


of group norms 
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CONFORMING BEHAVIOR UNDER TWO CONDITIONS 


OF 


CONFLICT IN THE COGNITIVE 


FIELD! 


FRANZ SAMELSON? 


Vental Health Research Institute, Universit 


NE of the oldest topics in experimental 
social psychology is the effect of a 
communication from other persons on 
ar individual’s opinion or judgment: suggest 
ibility and conformity. While the early experi 
ments simply demonstrated this effect in 
various situations, later ones have shown that 
the amount of contormity obtained is related 
the task stimu 


(b) 


to three clusters of factors: (« 
lus, its difficulty and ambiguity (5, 14 
the social influence, its source, content, and 
discrepancy with either the true facts or the 
individual’s initial judgment (2, 9); and (c) 
characteristics of the individual, permanent or 


2). While the phe 


temporarily induced (6, 12 
fact, 


1] in 
cornerstones of social 


nomenon is well enough established 


seems to be one of the 
psy hology the interpretation of the change 
“ration 


Sy 


or 
of 


“rationality” 


the 


their 


processes, 


| 
al 


has been subject controver 


14) 


an 


ity 


In the 
distinction between two types of forces, viz., 


attempt to clarify issue, the 


in 
by 
7), thus linking the topic 


‘normative’ and “informational’”’ social 


fluences, has been suggested recently 
Deutsch and Gerard ( 
with the theory of reference groups (11). The 
importance of normative social influences for 
conforming behavior is shown in the experi 
Deutsch and Gerard, 
one by Mouton ef al. (16), in which anonymity 
of the subjects (Ss) reduced of 


conformity obtained significantly, but by no 


ment by and a similar 


the amount 


means « ompletely : 

Informational social influences, or the crea 
tion of a frame of reference, as in Sherif’s clas 
sical study with the autokinetic phenomenon 
21 


} 
reaim 


Sy 


I 
“social reality,” 


seemed to bee 


of 


ecially important in the 


1.e., in regard to 


' This paper is based on a d 
mitted to the Psychology Department of the University 


I 


octoral dissertation sub 


The writer wishes to express his grati 


lo« 


Michigan 
to Daniel Katz 
tee, and its members, especially T heodore M. Newcomb 
and Russell A. Clark. The study 
a research training fellowship granted by the Social 


of 


tude chairman of the toral commit 


was carried out under 


Science Research Council 


Now at Kansas State College 


y of Michigan 


issues which are not subject to direct observa 
tion or independent test. Yet Asch’s famous 
(2, ch. 16) and its 
s.) seem to indicate 


experiment on coniormity 
subsequent modifications (1 
that even in simple perceptual tasks (including 
immediate memory) wrong information, con 
tained in other Ss’ responses, had some power 
to change the judgments of the naive observer 
rhe implication seems to be that even simple 
may “consensual 
validation.” This the old 


philosophical problem of “reality” and knowl 


perceptions need some 


point touches on 
edge about reality, and the suggestion given 
is quite similar to the philosophical position® 
that 


experience of reality 


sense experience is transformed into 


“out there’’ of material 


objec ts only after its corroboration by other 


observers, or alter repeated independent 


observations by the individual, especially in 
the form of what Allport (1 
lypi ally, 


has called deno 
this latter 


course of action is made impossible for the Ss 


tational procedures 
a 
the 
words, 


in conformity and suggestion experiments 
seriously limit 


In 


hypotheses (4), one 


which 
of the 
perceptions 
that 
mulation they may still be susceptible to 


restriction may 


generality results other 


viewing as 


may expect even after their initial for 


confirmation or infirmation from reports ol 


other observers 
If 


discussion 


are accepted and the 
the 


influence 


these premise 
tricted informational 
component the the 


following analysis of Asch’s experiment seems 


re to 


ol attempt, 
plausible. The task stimuli (lines to be com- 
pared) were by themselves quite free from 
ambiguity. Yet this clearness of the perception 
combined with the similarly unequivocal but 
the other 
an unstable total situation 
for | He was 


choose between two mutually exclusive mes 


contradictory evaluation by ob 


to create 


a 


servers 


he naive in fact, required to 


sages, yet had no indey endent basis to discount 


* For a recent discussion, see the article by Fritz (8) 


and its distinction between S-statements (statements 
about sense-data) and M-statements (about material 
objects 
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them the task 


seemed quite simple, the initial expectation of 


either of Since at the outset 
observer agreement was presumably very high. 
rhe surprising discrepancy between the S’s 
perceptions and those of a number of other 
Ss, unanimous among themselves, created a 
conflict in the cognitive field which could not 
be resolved in a satisfactory manner by simply 
the 


Instead, 


denying or disregarding socially trans- 
Ss tried to 


by means of 


mitted information. 


account for the disagreement 


additional hypotheses which, because of their 
ad hoc nature, left the Ss rather disturbed and 
they had yielded 


dissatished whether or re 


mained independent 


()n the basis of these considerations, the 
following hypothesis wa proposed: The 
amount of conformity in situations of the type 
tudied by Asch is reduced if Ss are given 
econdary information which, if utilized 


reconciles the contradiction between their own 


perception of the task stimuli and the majority 
judgments, and thus enables them to account 


for the disagreement ome 


VI 


ain 


rhis hypothesis } 
ted Hypothe l 
“The ert 


individual is about the 


vhat similar to the (unte 


of Deutsch and Gerard more un 
correctness ol the 
to be 


the 
judgment of others, the less likely he i 
ocial influet 


630 


u ceptible to inilormationa! 


making his judgment”’ (7, p 


Meruop 


two ¢ mdi 
found 


ecretly 


In order to test thi hypo nesis, 
under which 5S 
igreement with a 


Their task was 


tions were designed 


themsel ve in di 


instructed majority to identify 


imple visual stimuli that were presented 
tachi toscopically but above thre hold dura 
tion. This method of presentation, rather than 
Asch’s original procedure, was used since it 
made the intended manipulation more 
plausible®. In the control, or Full Conflict (1 

condition, Ss were put-—as were Asch’s Ss 

into the conflict situation without any addi 
tional information. In the Reduced Conflict 
(R) condition*®, the Ss were fu given the 


* For a more detailed description of procedures and 


result see (19 

Similar modifications of Asch’s procedures have 
been used effectively by others, ¢.g., Olmstead and 
Blake (18 


* These titles of conditions refer to the predicted 
amounts of vacillation between independent and con 


forming responses. Continued independent behavior 
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opportunity to infer that their recognition 
thresholds were lower than those of the other 
participants. Subsequently, they found them- 
selves in the same conflict with the majority 
as the control Ss 


Subjects 


Fifty beginning psychology students, all male fresh- 
men and sophomores at the University of Michigan, 
were used as Ss. They were assigned at random to either 
of the two conditions. This prior assignment, together 
with scheduling difficulties, eventually left the two 
groups slightly imbalanced (Nr 26, Nx = 24) 


Task 


Each of these Ss met with four other Ss, who were 
the £, for 
Their 


nonsense syl 


in fact secretly instructed accomplices of 


an experiment ‘“‘on the span of apprehension.” 


task was to recognize a tour-consonant 


lable presented at 2 sec., and to select it from four ai 


ternative syllables presented approximately 1 sec 


tll 


been 


afterwards, and left on the screen all Ss had re 


The 


way 


sponded three distractors had constructed 


in such a that one letter and/or its position was 
changed. For example, for the stimulus syllable FDMR 
PDMR, PDRM, FDRM 


All five participants announced their choice publicly in 


the wrong alternatives were 


a fixed sequence by calling out the number of the al 


ternative they believed to be correct. The naive S was 
always fourth to report. Twenty trials with different 
syllables were given. On twelve, all four accomplices 


gave the same wrong answer. On the remaining eight 
trials, spaced in an irregular order over the experiment, 


they The 


trials is indicated in 


chose unanimously the correct alternative 


sequence of critical and neutral 


Figure 1 
Manipulation of Conditions 


The expe rimenta! treatment, designed to provide Ss 
in the R condition with information potentially reduc- 


ing the conflict between the physical and the social 
stimuli, consisted of the following procedure Prior to 
the test trials, the groups in the Reduced Conflict 


condition were given simulated practice trials. Each of 
three slides with a five-digit number was shown to the 
group repeatedly at decreasing speeds, beginning with 
Ol sec 
what they had been able to recognize 


All Ss were asked to report, out of sequence, 
The ace omplic es, 
however, had been instructed to act as though they were 
unable to recognize anything at the initial fast speed, 
and to give correct responses only after the naive S had 
given an accurate report, and after the speed of pre 
sentation of the same slide had been decreased twice 
Through this procedure, the Ss in the Reduced Conflict 
condition presumably gained the impression that their 
recognition threshold was lower than those of the other 


as predicted for the Reduced Conflict group, may well 


arouse considerable anxiety, so that an over-all meas 
sure of conflict experienced by the Ss would not neces 
sarily show differences between conditions correspond 


ing to these titles 
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observers. In the Full Conflict condition, no such prac 


‘ 


ice was given. The objective informational as well as 
normative social influence toward conformity, i. 
the majority’s agreement on wrong responses in the 


test trials. remained identica! over hoth con 





| pparatus and Setting 


A three-hundred 


Key 


flashmeter attachment was used for presentation of the 


watt projector with a 


| tone 


stimuli. These consisted of four capital letters typed on 
The 
Ss about 19’ 


each other by small 


cellophane and mounted for projection 
24’, to the 


The Ss sat in a row, separated fron 


distance 


from screen to projector was 


to reduce the demands on the 
The bach 


order to permit 


screens in order accom 


plices’ acting skill half of the room was illumi 
nated in ; to write during the session, 


vell as to avoid excessive contrast in illumination 


{dditional Data 


After each judgment, Ss indicated their uncertainty 
about the correct response on a five-point rating scale 
from “absolutely certain” to “probably wrong.” One 
of the objectives of this measure was to check, by an 


intra-individual « whether Ss would differ 


entiate in tl 


i Ipa©riso 
eir ratings between neutral trials and trials 
had Since 


response pattern ol the 


on which they conformed outwardly the 


group would be identical! in 


both cases, higher uncertainty ratings on the conform 


J 
ity trials would be expected if the Ss had some aware 


ness Ol coniorming to wrong majority res 


ponse ouch 


a result would give support to the assumption that Ss 


did not conform simply because they could not recog 


nize the visual! stimuli 

Immediately after the last trial each was given ¢ 
questionnaire containing three rating scales and two 
open-ended questions The first two ratings dealt with 


the difficulty of the task and the S’s visual acuity. On 


the third ile he was asked to indicate a judgment of 
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his ability for a task of the type just performed. This 
question was designed to test whether the experimental 
manipulations had been perceived in the intended way 


The remaining two items were a question asking 


someone else’s 


whether the S had been influenced by 
responses, and a conditional question about his expla 


nation of the disagreement with other Ss “in case such 


disagreements had occurred.” 


This task 


naive S under the pretext of a group discussion of the 





was followed by oral questioning of the 


experiment. The topics covered in this interview were 
the .S’s awareness of the disagreement with the majority, 
his feelings about who had been right, and his way of 
accounting for the discrepancy, gradually leading to 
the question whether he had developed any suspicions 
behavior of the majority. None of the Ss had 
beforehand by had 


surmised the extent of the deception during the experi 


about the 


been informed rumor, and none 


ment, although a few had begun to suspect that the 


experiment might not be quite what it purported to be 
Finally, the purpose and procedures were fully explained 
S since all of them showed 


to ever some signs of dis 


turbance about the puzzling course of events 


> 
Personality 


Data 


‘ weeks earlic the context of another experi 
Afhilia 


These projective moti 


ome 


ment, measures of the Ss’ Achievement and 


tion motives had been obtained 


vation measures are based on stories written in response 


to TAT pictures and scored according to conventions 
developed by McClelland e al. for need Achievement 
15), and by Atkinson ef al. for need Affiliation (3 

Need Achievement scores are presumably indices of 


the strength of motivation “concerned with perform 
ance in competition with some standard of excellenc« 


(15, p. 111). Need 


cially accepted, is conceived as “a disposition to move 


Affiliation, or motivation to be so 


toward others to elicit affective 
from them”’ (3, p. 409) 
At another time, the 


personality | 


positive responses 


Ss had also filled out the SA-S 


iventory This questionnaire consists ol 


eighty items drawn from Cattell’s Sixteen P F Inver 


tory and presumably measures two orthogona! pe rsonal 


ity dimensions: anxiety and social approach or “per 


meability.” “Individuals scoring at the 


extreme tend to be 


permeable 
ensitive to stimuli, socially oriented, 
22, p. 324 


mality data had been obtained 


flexible 
Although these per 


experime i i 


and imaginative” 


before the ud been impossible to evalu 


‘ 


ate them in time to match Ss in the 


However, 


ferences between conditions or 


two conditions 


subsequent tests showed no significant dif 


any personality measure 
on the American 


or intelligence, as measured b 


Council on Education test (ACE 


scores 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Differences between conditions. The first step 
in testing the hypothesis was to ascertain that 


the had 


effective. A large difference between condition 


experimental manipulations been 


lata were graciously made ava 


urrier and John W. Atkinson 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CONFORMING RESPONSES PER SUBJECT IN Two EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
Number of Conforming Responses 
Conditior N Mean 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 % 9 10 11 12 

Full Conflict 9 5 1 5 2 2 1 1 2 26 +.7 
Reduced Conflict 5 6 ] 2 1 1 4 2 1 1 24 3.5 
on S§ postexperimental ratings of their serious objection to the procedures employed 


ability for the task indicated that the simu- 
lated practice had indeed succeeded in struc- 
the situation differently for the 
conditions. Ss in the Reduced Conflict 
dition, who had had the initial practice, rated 


“above 


two 


turing 
con- 


themselves significantly more often as 


average” than the Full Conflict Ss (p < .001). 
Comparing the two conditions on the 
dependent variable, conformity, we find that 


the difference is 
I ible 1) 


variation 


in the predi ted direction (see 
the 
the distributions 


However, because of large 
within condition 
overlap each other considerably. They are also 
positively skewed. In order to test the signifi- 


cance of the mean difference, a transformation 


ol the 


Snedecor 23 , bs 


raw data to arc sin V/ %, as given by 
appropriate, since the scores 
represent not true measurements but sums of 
form (independence of con 
Ihe resulting ¢ of 1.81, with 


O5 level (one 


data in zero-one 
formity per trial 


18 d/, is significant beyond the 


tailed). The null hypothesis of no better 
performance (i. less conformity) in the 
Reduced Conflict condition can be rejected 
with reasonable certainty 

Another way of looking at the difference 


between conditions is given in an analysis by 


trials. The proportions of conforming responses 


on each critical trial are shown in Figure 1 
in con 
Conflict 


t show Ss 


trials is the difference 
Full Reduced 


A simple sign tes 


On only two 


formity between and 


condition nevative 
that the 
responses per trial occurred significantly more 
Full Conflict 


\ Wilcoxon 


smaller conforming 


proportion ol 


often in the Reduced than in the 


condition (p < .02, one-tailed 


igned rank test increases the significance of 
the difference beyond the .01 level 
In addition, Figure 1 shows that on the 


irst two trials only a few Ss in either condition 
The direction of the (not 
the 


rhis result 


conformed signifi- 


difference two conditions 


cant) between 


was even reversed which was 


not predicted help to reject an otherwise 


It indicates that the overall group difference 
is not due simply to a better adaptation of the 
Reduced Conflict Ss to the physical features 
of the task as a consequence of their prior 
practice with a similar one. Apparently, the 
effects of the majority response reac hed their 
real impact on the Full Conflict Ss only on the 
third critical trial, while the majority of the 
Reduced Conflict Ss was still able to withstand 
them. 

rhe subsequent fluctuations from trial to 
trial are probably due, in part, to differences 
between stimuli. These effects are hopelessly 
confounded in the present design with effects 
of the spacing of neutral and critical trials*. 
Yet there appears to be a general trend toward 
decreasing differences between conditions later 
in the experiment, presumably because the 
effects of the differential treatment were 
wearing off. A chi-square test of low vs. high 
conformity by condition for each half of the 
experiment results in a significant difference 
in the predicted direction (p 025, one 
tailed) half. In the second half, 
the difference is no longer significant (although 
test it still is). This decrease 


in the first 


by a parametri 
of the differential effect is not too surprising 
if we recall that the treatment actually con 
sisted of a rather artificial distortion of the true 
lacts 

4 comparison of conditions on the uncer 
tendency toward 
uncertainty for the Reduced 
(.15 > p> .1) failing to 
This lack of difference had 


been expected, since the scale points were not 


tainty ratings indicated a 


lower mean 
Conflict 


reach significance 


condition 


well enough defined to ensure interindividual! 
comparability. /ntra-individual analysis of the 
different response categories, however, showed 


* Such effects of the spacing of neutral and critical 
trials appeared more clearly in the experiment by Asch 
(2) and one by Olmstead and Blake (18), although in 


the latter case they were explained as due to differ 
ences in the amount of error of the majority judgments 
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that most Ss in both conditions had rated their 
conforming responses on the average as more 
likely to be wrong than their correct responses 
in agreement with the majority on the neutral 
trials. This significant difference (p < .001 
with a sign test) supports the assumption 
underlying the experiment, that Ss would 
not conform simply because the visual stimuli 
by themselves were too ambiguous. No con- 
sistent differences appeared in a comparison 
of uncertainties for conforming and independ 
ent responses. 

The remaining questionnaire responses 
showed lower ratings for the difficulty of the 
task in the Reduced Conflict condition, falling 
short of significance (.1 > o> Md), and no 
differences in the ratings of the Ss’ visual 
acuity and the influence of the majority re 
sponses. In answer to this last question, about 
half the Ss in either condition insisted that 
they had not been influenced at all by the 
majority. Their insistence decreased notably 
when they became aware, during the discus 
sion, that precisely this effect of the majority 
responses had been the focus of the E’s at 
tention 

Beyond this, the interview did not produce 
any clear-cut results. Although reactions 
varied considerably, they all indicated that 
the Ss understandably did not have a clear and 
consistent picture of the past happenings 
Most of them would insist that they had been 
right whenever they had disagreed with the 
majority. But in the next sentence they 
would admit that the judgment of four people 


had a much higher ct 


ance of being correct 
than their individual one, and therefore they 
probably had been wrong 


Personality correlates of conforming re 


sponse The large variation within both 
conditions indicated that an analysis of the 
personality data might be fruitful. On che 


basis of earlier results (15), need Achievement 
was expe ted to be negatively related to 
conformity. The meaning of the other pei 
sonality measures available—need Affiliation 
social approach, and anxiety-——was not specifi 
enough to warrant any predictions 

While the details of this analysis and it 
tentative interpretation are reported elsewher« 
19, 20), the major results will be briefly 
described here. A correlational analysis showed 
that, while there was no relation of conformity 


y or to intelligence 


to need Affiliation and anxie 


(ACE), the other two personality measures 
inleracled with the experimental treatment 
In the Full Conflict condition, both need 
Achievement and social approach were nega 
lively correlated with conformity (although not 
significantly). In the Reduced Conflict con 
dition, however, both measures showed a 
positive relation to conformity, which for need 
Achievement was significant at the .05 level 
(r + 45, A 22). The difference between 
the two conditions with respect to the cor 
relations with conformity was significant 
at the .05 level for need Achievement, and the 
02 level for social approach. The fact that 
the two measures were obtained from quite 
different and experimentally independent sets 
of data (projective stories and questionnaire 
responses, given at different times) strongly 
suggests that this interaction effect is not 
spurious 

An analysis of variance indicated that the 
interaction can entirely be attributed to the 
(expected) reduction in conforming responses 
of the medium and low need Achievement and 
social approach scores in the Reduced Con 
flict condition. Contrary to expectations, the 
high scorers on either measure showed no 
absolute mean difference between conditions; 
but their relative position was changed from 
less to more conformity by the shift of the 
other subgroup means 

While the over-all outcome of this analysi 
thus confirmed the prediction, the conclusion 
about the effects of the experimental treatment 
has to be modified. The reduction of conflict, 
achieved by means of an implicit argumentum 
ad hominem, decreased the amount of con 
formity exhibited by the majority of the Ss 
But for the Ss scoring high on need Achieve 
ment or social approach, this procedure wa 
not effective. Since there is no indication that 
these Ss failed to perceive the difference 
between themselves and the accomplices which 
the experimental manipulation had attempted 
to create, the explanation seems to be that 
the assumed reduction of conflict did not 
actually occur for these individuals. As they 
were highly motivated to achieve, thei 
strong motivation to be correct may have 
kept the conflict between their own perceptions 
and the majority judgments alive. Thus, they 
were forced to vacillate between independence 
and conformity, and thereby to conform more 


than the other 5s in this condition, who could 





16 
make better use of the ies indicating that the 
majority might be in erro 

No entirely satisfactory interpretation ol the 
obtained with the 
found’. It 


that the fe 


result personality measures 


has been hould be mentioned, 


however related experiments on 


conformity employing contrasting experi 


mental conditions as well a personality meas- 


ures have shown similar interactions between 
ondition and personality (10, 12, 16 
Further theoretical considerations. It will be 
that the the S 


predicted conforming re 


recalled majority ol showed 


the reduc tion ofl 
ponses after they had obtained information 
enabling them to account for the discrepant 
This information had been 


majority report 


implicit in the events of the practice, which 


employed different stimuli and rather different 


horter times than the test trials 


In thi 


reintorcement ol 


expo ure 
situation, one cannot speak simply of 
like the 


situation. 


peciti res 
the 


agreement 


pon “4 
autokineti 
vith the 


in the prac tice 


individual norm in 
majority 


the 


/ 
vais dtl 


Neither 


cirectly reintorced nee 


iccomplices’ responses eventually agreed with 


the S's original one. Ot it can be argued 


course 


that internal response ol // nking oneself 


right was reinforced (13 However, since 


generalization of this response along unspeci 


fied dimensions must be assumed in order to 


cover different timuli and different social 


ions the 


The 


he trenygthening ol 


tua value of thi concept seems 


debatable interpretation proposed here 


the Ss’ independ 


involved cognitive process especially 
of the 


the 


Ss’ inference about relative abilitic 


observer cation to 


conthict 


new 


and it app 


ituation in which the Ss found them 


In other | 


| coynitive re 


elves words, itionships 


umong all three element f the standard 


ocial situation 

alled the co-o! 

volved 

ovgnitive 
+} 


ot coul nyu te 


An exclusive pro 


com 


ylexitv of the The deve opment 


of the conflict nat , at its resolution 
depend 


Yet 


two as 


take 


extent 


\ more 


e found in 


exter 
(19 
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theory, it can be said that the receiver, con 
fronted with different different 
channels, has to make the decision as to which 
and which the correct 


Signals in 


of the two is “noise” 
message. And in order to make this decision he 
Which message 
he in turn transmits depends on additional 


needs additional information 


considerations, if he realizes that the factually 
correct message may not be “‘socially correct,” 
and if he expects feedback from the social 
environment. In fact, these effects may easily 
the first 
extreme case the S may give up the attempt 


react on tage decision, and in the 
to collect independent information and rely 
entirely on the social channel. 

Yet the thesis of this study was that a 
satisfactory analysis of conformity requires 
more than the definition of a phenotypic class 
of responses coinciding with the modal values 
of the group Not only, as Asch (2) has argued, 
must there be a genuine conflict between the 
different 
experiments 


which is not present in 


carefully 


equated stimuli. The prediction of independent 


inputs, 
with ambiguous or 
behavior depends on additional information 
the Simply to 
demand of the S (or to train him 


about source of the conflict. 


to disregard 
the socially transmitted information without 
accounting for it (13) may not be “rational” 
either, since so much of our knowledge about 
through social channels, 


reality is received 


and “‘social reality’? may not be only a delim 


itable part of our environment but may, in 


principle, permeate it threughout 


lhe large interindividual variation in the 


present experiment and its relation to motiva 


tional variables makes it abundantly clear 


not able to 


to draw the 


that a cognitive theory alone is 
explain The 

lusion that the majority is 
look for 
indicating this possibility, may 


the events readines 


com wrong, as well 


as the willingnes to information 


be, in a wider 
context, important factors in the determination 
of conformity or independence 


SUMMARY 


Fifty S 


nonsense syllables presented tac histoscopically 


were given the task of identifying 


above threshold duration, while being con 


fron‘ed with wrong responses of a majority of 
secretly instructed § 
half the 


that 


In simulated practice 
the 
recognition 


Ss had been given 


had 


naive 


they 


trials, 


impression lower 





(CONFORMING 


thes Chis 


the 


observe 
to 
pere ept 10ons 


than the other 
intended 


Ss’ 


rs. 


sholds 
manipulation was reduce 


confli { 


the 
the 


majority might be in error. It was predicted 


between and 


majority judgments by implying that 


that the amount of conformity in this condition 


vould be less than in the standard condition 


which provided no information enabling the S 


le the apparent contradiction. 


to reconcl 

rhe prediction was confirmed. Absence of 
the the 
first ult 


the 


difference between conditions 


two 


on 
trials indicated that the main re 
was not due simply to the adaptation of 


) . ] 
( | t t 
Reduced Conflic to the 


features of the task. 


rhe large 


group physical 


variation within conditions was 
found to be related to two personality meas 
ures: 


rhe 


need Achievement and social approach. 


Ss with high scores on these measures 


performed rather similarly in both conditions, 


while the predicted difference was obtained 


great reductir ol 


by the Ss 


through a mn coniorming 


responses with medium and low 


scores 
It was uded that the 
frame of reference permitting the interpreta- 


on creation of a 


tion of the majority responses as in error can 
reduce the amount of conforming behavior. 
However, some individuals may not be willing 
uch cues 


or able to make use of 
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THE REPRESSION RESPONSE TO IMPLIED FAILURE AS A 


FUNCTION OF 


CHARLES 


B 


THE HYSTERIA-PSYCHASTHENIA INDEX! 


TRUAX 


University of Wisconsin 


HIS research was designed in order to 
test the Freudian theory of repression 
proper and its relation to scores on the 
of the Hysteria the 
Psychasthenia scales of the MMPI 


Repression proper (or after-expulsion) is the 


repression inde) minus 


dissociation or removal from consciousness of 


anxiety laden material (7). “Removal from 


consciousness” can be interpreted as simply 


meaning that the anxiety aden material is not 


ivailable for verbalization. Presented in 
terms of Hullian learning theory (1), the 
repression hypothesis states that verbal re 
ponse-producing cues which have been as 


sociated with anxiety generate anxiety itself, 
and that the ol the verbal 


response 1s learned through the reduction of 


act inhibiting 


inxiety. Further, the anxiety should generalize 
to other verbal responses that are associated 
with the original anxiety-associated response 
Repression, then, should be learned to verbal 
responses that are associated with the original 
anxiety-producing response 

If repression is to be regarded as only one 
of the possible learned responses or mechanisms 
used to the drive, however, 


then not all persons subjected to anxiety may 


reduce anxiety 


be expected to react by repressing the anxiety 


laden material. Erickson (3, 4) has suggested 
that scores on the Hysteria cale minus scores 
on the Psychasthenia scale of the MMPI 
differentiate subjects (Ss) that characteris 


tically react to anxiety with the response of 
repression from those who usually respond in 
some other he found 
that a high Hy-Pt group recalled fewer 
completed task were rated as showing 


more repression than a low Hy-Pt group 


manner. Empirically, 


in 


and 


Specifically, then, it is hypothesized that 


those Ss scoring high on this repression index 


how more repression responses to anxiety 


than do Ss scoring low on it 


In an earlier study by Zeller (15), differential 
retention for two separate groups following 


demonstrated 


failure-induced anxiety was 
' The author is indebted to Lr ] ( Gilchrist for 
suggestions and criticisms ill phases of the research 


rhis finding, however, can be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of a decremental effect of 
anxiety performance in a_ complex 
task as proposed by Farber (6 

The test of repression used in the present 
the determination of 


whether, once new learning was established, 


upon 


research involved 
retention for associations involving anxiety- 
laden material was poorer than for associations 
involving neutral material for the same S at the 
same time, and whether, when anxiety was 
removed, there was no differentia! rentention 
of the same materials. 

In a recent study of the effects of anxiety 
and failure, Truax and Martin (13) found an 
interaction between degree of personalization 
of failure and To 
this problem in research on failure effects, the 
present study employed an implied-failure 
technique, involving a minimum of personal 


manifest anxiety. avoid 


interaction between experimenter (E) and S 
Chis procedure has the additional advantage 
of reducing the importance of E in the failure 
experience, thus probably lessening the release 
of S’s anxiety in the form of hostility toward 
FE. In the present study, then, E made no 
Instead, the 
anxiety-producing task, which was irrelevant 
to the experimental task, was simply made 
difheult that S could not perform well 
Failure was thus implied by the performance 
itself, and since the task seemed ego-involving, 


comments to indicate S’s failure 


SO 


anxiety could be legitimately inferred 


METHOD 


There were six parts to the present experi 
ment: (a) selection of neutral, emotional, and 
traumatic words to be used as stimuli in a list 
of 18 paired associates, (6) original learning of 
the paired associates, (c) induction of anxiety 
for the traumatic words, (d) first relearning 
and recall of all paired associates, (e) removal 
of induced anxiety for the traumatic 
and (f) second relearning and recall of all 


words, 


paired associates. 


The emotional and neutral stimulus words used in 


the paired associates were selected from a word associa 
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tion list of 79 items. The traumatic stimuli were taker 


from the titles of subtests of an “intelligence test’’ used 





ly failure. The response words used in the paired 
associates were three-letter nonsense syllables with an 
association value of 53 per cent taken from Glaze’s list 
9 Since the re yonse words were neutral nonsense 
syllables, it was anticipated that conscious suppression 
of the response would be minimized and thus permit a 


ciearer test ol repression 


Selection of Neutral and Emotional Words for 
k was 


Words from the word association list were prese nted 


{ 


on a Gerbrand Tachistoscope for a duration o 


5S Sec 
onds to each S individually. The S was asked to respond 


immediately with the first word coming to mind. Reac 


tion times to the nearest .05 sec. and all verbal responses 
to each word were recorded. Depressing a telegraph key 
imultaneously started both the tachistoscope and a 
tandard electric clock; releasing the key stopped the 
1ock at the begi ning ot oS verbal response 


In addition, Galvanic Skin Response (GSR) changes 
were obtained during the reaction time interval and 
were recorded by means of a General Electric photo 
electric continuous recorder. An a.c. GSR apparatus 
designed by Grant (10) with dry silver electrodes at 
tached to the finger was used. Since the size of GSR 
changes varies with S’s base level of resistance, the 
sensitivity of the measure for each S was based upon the 
square root ol conductance at his base level to permit 
intra-individual comparisons. The actual sensitivity 
of the GSR measure ranged between 30 and 600 ohms 

The neutral words for a given S were then defined 
as the six words to which the smallest GSR deflections 
and short reaction times were given, while the emo 
tional words for a given S were defined as the six words 
to which he gave the largest GSR deflections and short 
reaction times. Long reaction time words were not used 
for tworeasons: (a) long reaction times iscorrelated with 
association or entropy value, and (4) failure to respond 
immediately results in spuriously large GSRs, possibly 
because of anxiety over disobeying instructions to re 


pond qui kly. As a result of this selection procedure, 


each S had individualized lists of neutral and emo 
tional words, defined by his own respor ses to them. In 
additio the neutral and emotional words for each 


f r 


group ol Ss were equated on the basis of the Thorndike 


Lorge word count (13 


Implied Fatlure and Traumatu W ords 


In the sessior th each S between orig. aa! learning 
and the first relearning and recall, failure was induced 
and associated with the traumatic words. Each S was 


given a test woklet with the words Wisconsir lest 
f Intellectual Abilities: College Form B” displayed on 
the upper half of the cover sheet. This test consisted of 
ix subtests prominently labeled with the names to be 
used as the traumatic words in the paired associate 


task: opposites, numbers, completion, reasoning, arith 


metic, and analogte Each subtest consisted of ten 
items of extreme difficulty. At the beginning of each sub 


test, F read the title and gave a brief but glowing ac 


Available on request from the author 


rABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL SEQUENCE 


Day Session Intersession Operation Involved 
Interval 
1 0 Selection of emotional 
and neutral words 
2 I 2-3 wks Original learning of all 
18 paired associates 
3 0 24 hrs Anxiety induction by 
implied failure 
4 II 24 hrs First relearning and 


anxiety removal 
Final relearning under 
neutral conditions 


count of the abilities measured by the test, stressing 
their relationship to general intelligence. The name of 
the subtest (traumatic word) was repeated three times 
in the instructions for each subtest. The instructions 
emphasized speed, and a stop watch was used con 
spicuously. After each .S completed only half the items, 
E would click the stop watch and say “Stop.” No 
speciic comments about the adequac y or inadequac y 


of the performance were made 


Disabusal of Failure-induced Anxiety 


At the conclusion of the first relearning session, each 
S$ was asked to recall the “intelligence test’”’ that he had 
taken the day before. The / asked S how he thought he 
had done on the test and how he felt about it afterward 
After listening to .S’s remarks, / continued 
[Actually, that wasn’t an intelligence test at all. We 
are trying to study the effect of failure on verbal 
learning, so we simply made up a fake test. As you 
probably noticed, the fake test was so difficult that 
everyone had to do poorly on it. Usually there aren’t 
any time limits on this sort of test, but to make you 
feel that you failed we stopped everyone when they 
were halfway thru. By the way, did you notice that 
part of the response words that you had to learn were 
the same as the names of the subtests of the fake 
LQ test? (2 recorded the responses of 5) Well, I 





hope the fake test didn’t upset you too much. Tomor 


row we'll finally get to the GSR conditioning ] 


Learning, Recall, and Relearning 


Each S learned and relearned by the method of ad 
justed learning (3) to a criterion of two successive cor 
rect anticipations for each paired associate. The stimu 
lus and the response words were printed on different 
sides of 3 x 5 cards with the nonsense syllables paired 
with the stimulus words so that a given nonsense § 


lable was paired with each of the three classes of stimuli 


often. With this method of counterbalancing 





any difficulty due to the nonsense syllables was con 
trolled, 

rhe 18 cards containing the paired associates were 
shuffled between each trial to eliminate serial positior 
effects. The stimulus and then the response words were 
presented to 5 separately for a two-se period A one 
sec. interval between pairs and a five-sec. interval h« 


tween successive list presentations was used. After two 








16) 


. pal that 
sca i i g continued 
h the remai 4 
kixpberimental Sequence 
The procedural ™ jen cM ed in Tabl 1. It 
| be remembered that is led to expect GSR condi 
tioning on the i ‘ g ( ginal learning ol 
I paired associat b tr chnique, it wa hoped 
} i inter se¢ Y Lis OF the aterial ould 
©! nimize 
ubject 
Individuals tror I ij i lowe live pe 
the Hy Pt dist t t ed from 650 st 
le in the beg h yurse t th { I 
ity of Wis These e the tacted and 
if erve | i pro IV »””’ experiment. The 
t 20 Ss from each end of the Hy-Pt distribui.on that 
ere contacted volunteered and ed in the present 
exyn re Thu it ui) t ed in tl tud 
ith we ome i hirte ( in the high Hy-Pt 
oup and seven ' ind thirtee r in the lo 
Hy-Pt group. Identica ‘ é ¢ ed f hot! 
rroup 
KESUI 
I he periormance score ed ( depend 
variable « isted of differ ( core 
btained b ibtractin tne ill or he 
irning-relearning ore 1 the neutra 
| iired associate yr I ore for either 
he ix emotional or the traumat pa red 
issociate Four “ct o! difference score 
resulted ! traumati ecall differenc 
ore 6) emotional recall difference scores 
( traumati irning-relearning difference 
re and (d) emotional learning-relearning 
cilference score 
four para i ( ) triance lo 
if ble i i! ition ! I ) ed measure 
ere performed on the orresponding to 
ne tour typ ol diltere ( Y sedi a the 
lependent variable In each case, high and 
ow groups based on the upper and lower 
five per cent of the Hy-Pt inde vere used as 
he classe ind easure cro the three 
experimental se or vere ed as the repe ited 
mcasul 
The analysi if ariance tor the recall 
difference score ind for the emotional learn 
ny-reiearming difference ore revealed no 
ignificant differences In the case of the 
inalysis for the recall difference cores, the 


within Ss term also proved to be nonsignificant 


Phis 


be due to the 


} 


lack ol individual variation ippears to 


constricted range of scores 


[RUA 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR RELEA 
or Traumatic Worp 
Source df Mean 
quart 
High & low groups Hy-Pt 1 130.34 
index 
Between within gr ups 38 321.07 
Sessions I, II, Ill 2 651.33 
High & low groups 2 1,601.74 





Sessions 


Sessions 4 vithin 76 86.72 
grouj 
Tota 119 
ose rai ant be it 1 leve nfide 
aused by relearning The meaningiuiness ol 


these null results with recall scores is, therefore, 
hard to assess 

Lhe 
ind 
comparison 
fable 2. The 
Significant beyond the .001 


results of the analysis of the learning 


relearning of the traumatic words in 


to the neutral words is shown in 
main effect of learning-relearning 
€SSions 1S level of 
indicating that retention ol 


Ss cl 


( onfide nce 
relation 


the 


traumatic words for all. anged i 


neutral words as a function of 


to the 


operations of anxiety induction by implied 
failure and the removal of this anxiety by 


That is, the traumatic words, 
h were harder to learn in Session I, 
IiJ. Further, 
Hy Pt 
across learning-relearning 
OO1 level 


high 


tla ¢ 


instructions 
whi 


eCasi¢ 


became 
the 
groups by 


r to learn by Session 


interaction of high and low 


measures sessions 


beyond the of con 
fidence that 


Hy-Pt groups responded differen 


was significant 


indicating the and low 


Oo anxiety 
ety 


nduction and any remova 


tion ol high 


lo evaluate further the interac 
ind low Hy-Pt groups by measures across 
experimental sessions, the Duncan Multiple 


Range Test was performed on the data (2 


Since extreme groups were used in the present 
tudy, the .01 level was taken as the accept 
ible level of significance. The results of this 


test indicated that the high and low groups did 
not differ on original learning or on the final 
relearning of the traumatic words as compared 


to the neutral words, but did differ in the 
relearning session after anxiety had been 
induced (Session II). In Session II, when 


repression should be manifest, the high group 
took more trials to the traumati 
than the neutral material as compared to either 
The low 


relearn 


original learning or final relearning 
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SESSION I SESSION SESSION @ 
Fic. 1. MEAN DirrERENCE SCORES FOR 
TRAUMATIC WorpDs 
group, on the other hand, took fewer trials to 
relearn the traumatic than the neutral material 


in Session II as compared to original learning 
The difference betwee 1 
III for the low group, however, fell short of the 


session 


n Session II an 


required significance level (p 06 
In Fig. 1, the mean difference scores for the 


Hy-Pt 


vords are plotted as a function of the sessions 


high and low groups for the traumatic 


Each point represents the trials to the criterion 


taken by 20 Ss on the six traumatic minus 


he six neutral words. It will be remembered 
that Session I was a neutral condition of 
original learning. Session II the relearning 
after anxiety induction by the technique of 
implied failure, and Session III the final 
elearning after the removal! of the anxiety by 
nstruction 
DISCUSSIO 
The Learning-Relearning Measure of Repression 


When the 


the 


of implied failure is 
the 


with 


operat on 
results 


the 


taken as ol 

the 
Freudian theory of repression proper and the 
hesis that the H/y-P/ index differentiates 
repressors As 
Fig. 1, the high group tended to sh 


ve le the low 


source anxiety, 


present study are consistent 


VT 7 
y Ot 
i 


from non-repressors shown in 


Ow repres 


responses to anxiety, whi group 


led to be facilitated in their performance 


RESPON 


SE TO IMPLIED I AILURi 191 
yy anxiety That these findings ere not the 
re of supression, rather than repressior 
is indicated by the ans to the question 
Did you notice that part ol the respons 
ords tha uu had to learn were the same as 
he names of the subtests of the fake IQ test?” 
All S§ vere quite surprised when this rela 
f ip wa pointed out to them If one 
ral that there was no reason for the § 
» lie at this point or even that Ss are not 
good rs then the existence of the class 
it il word wa not known by the 
) | leit it the 24-hr. interval before 
ind after anxiety induction wa rucial to 
the present study. If the failure had occured 
n temporal juxtaposition the paired 
issociate task, it seems likely that many 
s would have “seen through” the experiment 


Unfortunately, the results, although showing 


39 cant differences in repression, are not 
ree from confounding of the method used 
vil the act ol repre ion. That the amount 
ol re oactive ihibitio produced by the 
method of ad ted learning 1 not known 
ince the traumat words tended to be more 
difficult original learning, they were not 
only presented on more trials, but they were 
also learned /ast. This, then, allowed for more 
retroactive inhibition of the neutral words 


which would tend to make for better relative 


retention of the traumatic words in Session I] 


rhus, since repression was not operative in the 


low group to counteract the effect of retro 
ictive inhibition these § showed faster 
relearning of the traumatic words in Session 


In 


inhibition 


II as compared to the neutral words 


ion Il ol 


would act on tl S 


el course, retroactive 


traumatic words since they 


were relearned first in Se I. If this 
ituation actually did occur, there no need 
to postulate an antithetical proce such as 
Vigila e to account for the perlormance ol 
the low group. Whether the results obtained 


! the 


ol vigilance in the 


traumatic words are due to a proces 


ioW group and of repression 
in the high group or, instead, to a combination 


ol repression and the etiects ol retroactive 


inhibition inherent in the method of adjusted 


learning can only be tested by further research 


When emotional words are taken as 


ource of anxiety, the lack of significant dif 
ferences between high and low groups in 
the retention of anxiety-laden materia l 
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not consistent with past research where dif 
ferences have been found in relearning scores 


(14). Such positive results may have been less 


a function of the effe of anxiety associated 
with emotiona! words than of the use ol long 
reaction times as an indicator of the words’ 


emotionality. Emotionality defined in terms 


tion time tends to be related to 


ol iong reat 


association value, which is also measured by 


reaction time, or to entropy value. Thus, 
long reaction times indicate low association 
values and short reaction times high associa 
tion value for the individual S. Studies report 


ing differences in re ntion f emotiona! and 


neutral words and using reaction time as a 
measure may have confounded the effects of 
inxiety and issociatior value Since no 
difference in the retention of emotional 
words was found in the present study where 
emotional and neutral words were equated in 


association value by means of (a) reaction 
time for each S and (4) the Thorndike-Lorge 
vord count, this methodological point merits 


further attention 


The Recall Measure of Repression 


did 


The design of the present experiment 
- ; 


not seem adequate to allow tor a clear test ol 
retentior ol anxiet y-associated words in 
terms of recall score A range of only seven 
ores was possible, and the effect of relearning 
reduced the observed individual difference 
to nonsignilicance rhis a pect ol the hypothe 
then, must be regarded as essentially un 
tested 
Implications of the Eff Implied Failure 
The results indicate hat anxiety do 
develop in a tuation where S perceives 
himsell as no qoing V¢ even though no 
knowledge of the ade lat ol his perlormance 
riven to him by &. This suggests that, in 
tudies of learning designed to evaluate dif 


ferences in the dithculty or 


task there exists the very real danger of 
confounding the effects of isk complex 
with the effects of failure-induced anxiet 
It is common for Ss to d iss an experiment 
with others who have already served in it 


the 


ipate. If 
simpler task and 


betore they volunteer to 


experienced S has served in a 


the naive S is to serve in a more complex one, 


TRUAX 


nen the experimental situation may imply 


naive SS on the basis of his false 


Che 


omplexity 


failure to the 
performance norms resulting confound- 
task « the effects of 
failure-induced anxiety should be particularly 


with 


ng ol 


prevalent in such studies as those of conc ept 


formation, where the nature of the task re- 


mains unchanged but the problem increases 


in complexity. Thus, for example, the presence 


of irrelevant information might result in 


greater time consumption while the occurrence 
| 


of failure-induced anxiety might result in 


an inability to complete the task successfully 


Io control 


for the differential presence of 
different task 


complexity, it is suggested that generous 


implied failure in levels of 
(a) 
performance norms be given to each S, (0) 
each S be told that different Ss are given tasks 
differing in difficulty, and question 
naires be given to S at the conclusion of the 
experiment to ¢ valuate the differential presence 
of implied failure in groups where task com 


ple xity differs 


The Relation Betu 
VU anifest Anxiely 


the Present Results and 


een 


findings, like 


have been susceptible to inte: 


Previous 
ZL ller { 1 5 


pretation in terms of simply the deteriorating 


those re ported by 


effects of failure-induced anxiety. No repres 
sion hypothesis seems necessary. In the present 


study, however, where each S acted as his 


own control and the Hy-Pt groups differed 


significantly in their response to anxiety, a 


repression process appears to be clearly 


demonstrated 


rhe present results cannot be handled by a 


drive-anxiety inte rpretation alone. Since scores 
Manifest Anxiety Scale 


for the S 


were available 


on the 


used in the pre sent resear¢ h, the Ss 


could be divided into high and low anxiety 


groups. The high Hy-Pt group is a low anxiety 


group (a re ess than 13 while the low 
Hy-Pt group is a high anxiety group (all 
cores greater than 23 Previous results on 
the interaction of individual differences in 


\IAS scores and failure anxiety are consistent 


vith the notion that anxiety acts as a drive 


6, 13 Considering only the drive aspe t ol 


anxiety in the present study, however, would 


lead to the predic tion that the high anxiety 


would perform more poorly than the 


group 
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low anxiety group on Session Il (where anxiety 


S present The results are in exactly the 


opposite direction 

While the present results are not at all a 
contradiction of the drive-anxiety hypothesis, 
the results do demand that more attention 
h 


be placed on habits associated wit inxiety 
It is suggested that the Hysteria variable® is 
a measure of the specihe habit of repression 
aS a response to anxiety. Viewed from this 
perspective, the results are consistent with 
the clinical notion of repression and with 
current Hullian learning interpretations of 


the interaction of drive and habit 


SUMMARY 


he present research was carried out in 
order to study the effects of anxiety induced by 
implied-failure in relation to the repression 
hypothesis and the personality factor involved 
in the Hysteria scale minus the Psychasthenia 
scale of the MMPI 

A total of 40 Ss served in the experiment 
20 Ss from the upper five per cent of the Hy-Pt 
distribution and 20 Ss from the lower five per 
cent. There were six parts to the experimental 
procedure: (a) selection of six neutral, six 
emotional, and six traumatic words to act 
as stimulus words, and 18 medium association 
value nonsense syllables to act as response 
words for paired-associate learning, (b) original 
learning of the 18 paired associates to a 
criterion of two successive correct anticipa 
tions per pair, (c) induction and association 
vf anxiety with the six traumatic words, 
d) recall and relearning of the 18 paired 
issociates, (e) removal of the anxiety associated 
with the traumatic words, and (f) final recall 
ind relearning of the 18 paired associate 
ifter removal of anxiety associated with the 


traumatic words 


The dependent variable used consisted 
Little and Fisher 11), in a cluster analysis of 
the Hysteria Scale found two orthogonal factors; 


lenial of symptoms and admission of symptoms. Ir 





wring the subscales for the high and low groups used 
the present study, it was found that the admission 
yscale contributed 53% of the Hvsteria score for the 


onrepressors but only 6% of the Hysteria score for the 


repressors 
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of discrepancy scores obtained by subtracting 


the trials to reach criterion for the neutra 


vords from trials to criterion for either the 
emotional or traumatic words hus, each S 
served as his own control 

rhe results were interpreted as consistent 
with the repression hypothesis and with the 
hypothesis that the //y-Pt index is a measure 
ol repressors The results were also discussed 
in relation to the drive-anxiety hypothesis 


and in relation to the implied-failure technique 
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INTRA-INDIVIDUAL CONSISTENCY 


LOU! 


LAURENCI McGAUGHR 
Universi 
erned e genera 
oble whe er livid end to 
‘ | i ipproa il 
ent ind pre ible or lL Vari ol 
co tua isk Bot! nial a lp llatri 
frou} e used, not for purposes of intergroup 
my iriso b » ¢ if] lf ra-indi idual 
i ( ial beha of 
by ec wie I! yp ren 0 
brain lan iv’t 
} @ presel purpose i 0 ept may be 
defined as a p ple under wl ch a variety oft 
pal ula! ma D vl yuped [hese principle 
ma be haracterized i i number ol Ly 
ko ‘ impli i ) ep I vary in it degree 
of bli ne ihe cle rec o which the 
| pu covel i oOupimMg | shared and 
ree ymmul ited by tne majority ol 
person within the ime ibeulture. Thu a 
ib Vho CO { everal three ided igure 
un ler ‘ Oo cept lriangle ising a more 
publi pri ciple tha i subject who collect 
the same figures under the relatively private 
concept ple ising In oUunel vord a con ept 
ma iry in the extent to which it permits 
publ prediction of tne object or events whi h 
il intended to categorize 
Concepts may be classified also in terms of 
the range ol ordet ol ob ¢ or events wi ich 
ma bn grouped inder them Thus, a subject 
vyho characteriz 4 group ol cattle as organ 
ms is using a higher order of classification 
than a subject who uses the concept animals; 
the latter, in turn, is using a higher order of 
classification than a ibye who specifie 
Cows In thi instance tne concept organism 
may be called highly open” in relation to 
the concept c in terms of the range of othe 


be 


obi potentia \ night included 


under ihe pri 


that 


iple u ed 


( mcepts may ol course, be classified ina 
number of other way The present analysi 

' Empl yed part-time at the Houston V. A. H 8} tal 
where part ot this stud vas conducted 

?Now on the staff of the Topeka State Hospita 
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Texa 


LEVENTHAL’ 
f Houston 


however Involve oniy the two 


mentioned, publicness-privateness al 


This schema delineates 


vhich are 


“open closedne 


I 
tour 


ne 


conceptual area represel ted 


by the quadrants formed through the inter 
of 
may be classified as public-open, public-closed, 
It 
hown that by means of this schema, such 
as the the 


and the intellectually bright and dull 


ection the two variables. Thus, concepts 


private-open, or private-closed has been 


groups brain-damaged, schizo 


phrenic, 
may be reliably differentiated (1, 2, 3). 


Che present study is designed to test the 


hypothesis that individuals evidence a con 
tent tendency to operate within a specifi 


variety of con- 


quadrant in responding to a 


ceptual tasks. Such a consistent tendency 
constitutes a conceptual trait, implying a 


general and predictable behavior potential 


toward the solution of conceptual problems. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


1 of 


Of 
Ad 


ministration hospital, undergoing treatment for or re 


rhe initial sample consistec 77 subjects (Ss 


these, 40 were patients in the Houston Veterans 


cuperating from nonpsychiatric illnesses which would 


not affect in any known way their performance on con 
A second group of 37 Ss were backward 


Waco Veterans Administra 


as chronic paranoid schizo 


ceptual tasks 
psychiatric patients in the 


tion Hospit it, All diagnosed 


phren 
Procedure 


In a 


author (4 4 


tudy conducted several years ago by the senior 


battery of seven word-meaning tests was 


1 to these Ss in to test several h 


admunisleres order 








pothe ses concerning the schizophrenic’s understanding 
and use of word meanings heir periormance on two 
of these tests, a 25-item synonym test and a 17-item 
similarities test, is reanalyzed here The new scoring 
procedures, based upon the conceptual-area schema, 


were derived a priori. Each item was scored on every 


test before proceeding to the next item. The consistency 


with which each S used a given conceptual area on 
these two tests and on an object sorting test, which was 
administered at the same time, was tested 


Sorting test sort as 


The 


ywrdance 


g task Ww administered in 


dividually in acc with the directions given by 














gz O Pi 5 i i ( 

() pa t co é ) ve ta I 

‘ - e pa i opject tl other 

The cond part consisted ol twe t 5 

yuiring S fy a basis for the group , 

» Oo i t the ex ente 

Each of the responses to the sorting test i i 
1 ed to one of the four conceptual area yu 

nm yu Dlic-closed private-op private ‘ 
t la l V Ll ¢ cept pe é 
I predicti« f limits. For ex p I i 

ra nce i redne l rath ul a bie 
Lhe sa I i itt active 
ve consider The variabl ) 

rs ess Na red i ter Oo her er ol ¢ 
mon attributes which we ised or implied in each co 
( yluai ce t Fé exar he cl icatio ia 
group of objec 1 a are red 18 ope ela et 
ich a classification as “all are round and red rul 
ber.”” This latter concept binds together more of th 
perce le att ite fi the objects and, b . S 
the er other objects that might potent 
I ide ur domain. An extended treatment 
of this scoring system is provided by McGaughran and 
Moran (2 Inte j ge agreement based upon o ran 


jon elected iter was 93 per cent 
imilarities test. The su irities test was Compose 
17 groups of two to four words which may be cate 
gorized under a single concept; for example, boat, train 
car all modes of transportation The instructio 





grou of words. I would like 1 to tell me at the 
ore in the group hav ymmor that i 1 what 
ay the are alike 
\ response was scor¢ i j iblic” if S grouped the 
vO toal riate cate such as door ind 
om gs’’; or describe 4 eaningiu milarit imong 
the ds like “both part of a house \ response wv 
led th hat 


open” if S re 





was of a higher order of classification than any of the 
lividual stimulus words or example, door-windo 
ope gs Interjudge agreement, based upon 200 
rand sciected items, w SO per cent 
nonyms test. The nonyms task was given in two 
arts. The f part sisted of 25 very familar wor 
4 vere i one t time to the S 1 ( the fo 
w tructions Tell me all the as ) i 
I kK Ol t have the same mear ga 3s word. Fo 
example or having the same meaning a uu ire 
i t diminutive 1 so on. Now, how mar 
rd i yu think of that have the me mea 
ne rd Aouse, etc.r 
Performance on this part of the test pla ‘ 
y here ate i ke es 
F of the 25 w is we la 
] e a i ( I ) 
core UV yav ) ha 
( i esent ve 








to rt itness and the numbe 
give I} i ma iV e correct syno 
( und achieve the highest pos 
i priva rial 
| 5 | the s ta places the 
ew ‘ tl closed variab The same 2 
present Al ca vord, however, eigh 
‘ t ted. Ther er ol correct syno 
va two to fiv he eight alternates 
it t alte es were a «lated in some way 
tn t we ) 0 lor it, ¢ 
f e give follow y instru 
\ each capitalized word in this list are a 
l ul p t. Under e each of the 
$ print that has the same meaning as the 
i ul iett Do not gu 
In ¢ c for ¢ i i vas given eight concepts 
to rt id to pla those together that belonged 
t us conce] the ba ol nonymit 
! grouped most or all of the correct synonyms, he 
utilize tothe! x the concept « ny 
was reiativel ye If he grouped a few of 
rect syno ms, he was restrict g the co cept 
mity and was relatively closed in his sorting 
extent that nonsynonyms were also grouped, his co 
cept of mymity was overinclusive and, hence, wa 
relative ope A measure of op closed, then, wa 
4 Dy I totalling the number of concepts ul! 
derlined 
In short, each » periormed 0 three different concep 
tual probiems he first task involved the formation by 
NCL] il gr pings with concrete object The 
( | task required the formation of a concept to serve 
us the principle f rouping word he third task 


ive appraisal of s use of a single 
I he 


three tasks was es 


ance (W 


principle, that of onymity degree of consis 


oach to these timated by 


were Trea onably 
olution on 


On the 


of their 


different onceptual tasks 


public-private variable normal group 


achieved a W, of .47 (p 0) 
W, of .67 (p 
variable the W, 


the 


( hizo 


On the 


ind the 


phreni 01 


group a 


open-closed were / 


/) . { 
P 1 


p 01 


Che public-private and open-closed variable 
| | | 


for normal group and .63 


for the scl izophrenic group 
Rank-order 
did 


I the 


appear to vary independently 


correlations between these two variables 


pproach wnihcance with eithe 


group or the schizophrenic group 


FOLLOW-UI ruDy 
} } ‘ } | 
In an ndepende 1d ol difference 
Oo ept lalization petween hizopl ren ) 
ind brain damaged S$ the ame measure 
; 
ere 1dministered to ‘) hron parano 








ents and to 4) patients with 
i diagnosis of generalized brain damage at the 
Hospital! At the time the 
( scorer Wa no 


of intra-individua 
’ 


onsistency ( oethiment ot concordance were 


determined after analyse of ntergroup 


difference vere completed 
(on the hizo 
of .78 p < 01 


roup a W of .67 


public-private variable, the 
phrent 
ind the brain 
p 01 Qn the opel 

W for the schizophreni 


vorain damaged ere up were 


group achieved a W 
damaged 
osed variable, the 
and the 
18 (p . 05 
63 (p Ol), re pectively In 
private and the 


group 


and 


nublic open closed 


vere uncorrelated with each other 


In previous studies using the conceptual-area 


chema, inter-individual comparisons have 


hown wide differences in approach to con 


eptua problem The measurement of 


differences 


discrimination of 


ndividual has proved serviceable 


varticularly in the deviant 


rroups, such as tue psychotic (2) and the 


brain damaged (3). It was the intent of the 


present study to test for intra-individual 
consistency on a variety of conceptual tasks 
The results of this 


varrant the 


investigation seem to 


conclusion that intra-individual 


onsistency in conceptual-area performance 


! sufhcient to merit the term conceptual 
trait 
SUMMARY 
An object sorting task, a similarities task, 


ad a yvnonym task were administered 
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medical 


paranoid schizo 


individually to 40 nonpsychiatric 


patients and to 37 chron 


phrenic patients. Performance on each task was 


cored in terms of a “‘conceptual area” schema, 


vhich placed the subject’s conceptual solu 


tions in one of four “areas’’: public-open, 


public-closed, private-open, private-closed. Re 
ults were evaluated by Kendall’s coefficient 
Both 


psychiatric subjects were found to be consis- 


of concordance nonpsychiatric and 


tent in their approach to this variety ol 
conceptual tasks. These results were extended 
to new samples of paranoid schizophrenic and 
of brain damaged subjects. It was concluded 
that the conceptual-area schema provides a 
means of identifying and measuring conceptual! 


traits 
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DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
(MERIC 


RESISTERS AMONG 


EDGAR H. SCHEIN, WINFRED F. HILI 


Walter Reed Army 


MERICAN soldiers captured during the 
Korean conflict collaborated with tl 


Mos 


Communists in varying degrees 


prisoners of war (POWs) committed trivial 
acts such as signing peace petitions, but a 
smaller number of men engaged in persistent 
collaboration which included writing, signing 


and soliciting signatures for peace petition 


delivering anti-United Nations lectures to 
other POWs, aiding in the preparation and 
distribution of communist propaganda, en 
ouraging fellow POWs to collaborate in 


POWs 


their 


forming on other nd generally aiding 


the Chinese in indoctrination 


(10 


program 


It was not clear from the accounts of the 
repatriates themselves whether one should seek 


the causes o! suc h collaboratiot in the pattern 


of stresses which the men faced, or in person 
ality and background factors in the men 
themselves, or in some combination of these 
ircumstances. Many hypotheses have been 


proposed, varying in the degree to which they 


attribute collaboration to the so-called m 


or b ame 


? ; ahi rey 
munist lng Lecnniques 


| 
themsel ve 


“brainwast 
weaknesses” in the men 0 


Amer 


on 


n 


on weaknesses | 
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lilute ve 
ever, we could not expect to test any man for more than 
two hour which resulted in a somewhat arbitrary set 
ft dex s concerning tests and prevented an extensive 
Amp zy ol personait cdime 10 
In or to determine whether such factors as Aome 
round a cial status related to collaboration 
the following biographical information was obtained 
each l 1) military rank b) whether the 
ect is | the eguiar army, reserve National 
ird, or had bee lrafted, (c) location of pre-service 

e community ad) age, le vears of education 
civilian occupatior length of army service prior 
to capture length of internment, (7) religion, (j 
whether the subject had spent most of his ‘ife in a 

irge cit all ¢ mall town, or farm, and (kh 
hether he had sp t of his life with both parents 
me parent I eithe are 

In order to dete e whether level of intelligence 
related t laboratio the information and compre 
hens tests |! the Wechsler-Bellevus dult 
Intelligence Scale and the two halve vocabulary and 
i ractior { the hij Hartford test ears 0 
educa iy a ‘ ile ith these intellectual 

ifia c V¢ t Lar ‘ t ] 

The elec ) Oo table personaidy dimension 
presented mor I it | Because collabora 
tior i probal i ver complex multidetermined 

havior patter vecific hypotheses were not formu 
Ho é ed like that a man’s relatior 

p to autl t es should play a large role w 

ert ‘ ponse n the | on ituation. On 
! ha might be expected that opportunistic 
a ega t ny { auth vould produce a 

atte ri il On the other hand, a rigid 
eye ‘ ny t of authority might also lead 
) jlaboratio he POW wccepted his Chinese 
i | prima ource ¢ authority rhese two 
1x 1 us to administe the Psychopathi 
Deviate cal iT eM esota Mu uphask Persona 

I f ” MMPI i i iuthoritarian ss 

rese g the California F scale 1 The F scale 
t be us cause the lower educational 
vel « } je ind beca 1 number of the I 
e ite Vv € « ent wi h we considered to be 
too emotion | the POWs (our items put pr 
‘ I i Oo ) nce of ambiguity (ur 
" e F scale were wsequ aciministered to a 
umple of 74 ar t ‘ ! 1 (not former POW 
ind f ’ } eclate + .81 with each other 
Arr Ii te of Research. D chein is now at 
Massac! t I tute of Tee olog and Dr. H 
is at Harvard Universi 
lo ive printing co ni suthoritariar cake 
has heen deposited with the Ame in Docume ator 
Institute. Order Document No. 5298 from ADI Aux 
iliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congre Washington 25, D. ¢ remitting 
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tered 
9 repatriated a POWs (22 officers 
’ e-fourt! f the total 
ter These ri were tested 
poard t . hip es 1 fro 
mizat were us select 
g the sample of men on each 
teld + the tester re 
info it ) about the ordeal 
\ #f people who were able 
‘ of particula 
c t ideal becau f 
i ; te unt 
ur the However 
dered adequate | 
t eacl i 
rt itior 
‘ 0 hose ‘ were 
i the ha 
atic ind wi © cases wa 
“ i i It ite 
‘ f the 1 issi fied 
or eutral uwctua hac! 
ent. It should be noted that 
1 or vert c “ tive 
ur i leological 
ihorat ere classified as 
f their prison camp behavior 
r ( vhose army dossiers 
‘ dered their Chinese 
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i fr 


captors as “reactionaries” and were segregated fror 
other POWs, and those men who were recommended 

the army for decorations for their behavior in prisor 
amp 

Thus, the final criterion consisted of three categories 
1) the resisters, (6) the neutrals (those who neither 
resisted nor collaborated), and (c) the collaborators 
The distribution of these three criterion groups is 

Table 1. As can be seen, this distribution 

closely approximates the distribution of these three 
groups in the total population of released army POWs 
No significant biases uppear to ha " ntroduced 
D he sampling procedures 
1 nalysis 

Ar nalysis of iriance Was per ed each of 
the quantitative variables. From ea of these there 
was obtained both an eta coefficient, indicating the 
degree of relationship between the give variable and 
the criterio und an / ratio, from which the significance 
level was obtained. Whenever this w significant, ¢ 
tests were performed to determine whether any of the 
criterion groups diflered from ea h other. Because of 
the unequal numbers of these groups the /¢ test 
procedure was used, in spite of the ict that the prob 
apilit evels can not be interpreted exact); However, 
the fact that e have only three groups to compare 
reat t} likelihood of a marke 1as the use of 
this technique 

Ch squares were computer ) he variable 
whicl er itegorical I Oo titativ 

RESULT 

The results on all the quantitative variable 

are shown in Table 2. The most striking 


feature of these results was that the resisters 


and collaborators always deviated from the 
neutrals in the same direction. Moreover, in 
eve! case in which the re ationship was 


significant, both of these extreme groups were 
higher on the variable than the neutrals 


t th biographical 
variable are the most discriminating: al 
| l. Inte 


eve 
‘ — r ] rit nat ; 
if lal Variaobies are ialirly ¢ rin lating, and 
all but education are significant. Only one 


variable is sigt i the Pd 
MMPI 


per onauty 
scale of the relat onship to the 


t} 


criterion is higher than that any other 
variable except length of internment. Score 
on the authoritarian scale fa ympletely to 


discriminate the groups 
Variabies are ni 
beyond the utoff 


etn 


Although many of thes 





Significant ] 
001 level the eta 


Irequentiy tar 


for the ients are 


uniformly small. The most powerful predictor 


actually accounts for less than four per cent 
of the variance of the criterior Hence, for 
pra al purposes this sessentialiiv a alogue 
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It num her variahle TABLE 3 


ol negative results a hur De oO variable 
discriminate signifiicantiy, but none of then RELATION OF QUANT:TATIVE VARIABLES TO CRITERION 
, , AMONG MEN INTERNED 31 MONTHS AND OVER 
discriminates importantiy. 

Moreover, between any two crite! groups Criterion gnificance Level 
even the statistical significance is not striking Va Eta 

= . } We { 
Of the eight variables that show overall Ri) Nf rat N N 
lwnilicance only tive significantly differentiate 
: . } r ‘ ; i 4 wl { N 
resister from neutrais, and six differentiats , 
ollaborators from neutrals Che signilicance Age (year X 28.0244 22 1 001 
evels of these comparisons are shown in the 
: Fd t " x 4 p { 

ist two columns ol Table 2. N » COMparisons . 418 
between resisters and neutrals are shown, a re | X |14 f 

one of these was significant x . : . 

Among the calegorical variables, all of whict ' ‘ 


vere of the biographical type, only one reached 


evel he .US levei ol significance when tested ~ ‘ . ‘ , N 
vith chi square This wa type ol enlistment ) ‘ 

n which the same pattern appeared as in the a ; 

lantitative variable there being a higher MMPI A ela 61 N 
percentage of both resisters and collaborator | ¢ 
imong the reguiar army men tha among tne mers o ‘ . : ; : ‘ ' . -~ 


drattees officers reservists apd, National 


' 
led in this analysis 


. . | . t “ r ) | 
Jeither army ranl civilia occupation iriable, type of enlistment, was probabl 
eligior number of parent present in the irtiiactus i Vil appear iatel 


hacl j Beca lengti / vwernment, whicl 


ome, rural vs. urban background, nor locati 





of home discriminated the criterion signif essentla 1 situational variable, was so high 
Even the one signit qualitative on the list of predictors, it seemed that a pure 
neasure olf the etle f the other variable 
TABLE 2 iy he obtained by holding it constant 
ELA! ¥ QUANTITATIVE VARIABLES TO CRITI We therefore re-analyzed a number of variables 
t! ibsample of 457 men interned 31 
Criterion ¢ ance I ; . ' 
: Eta onths and over é Thos captured in tne 
R* ‘oe f R ’ i ha ear of the war lable 3 shows the 
: : P ot thi re-analvsi kor ho variable 
¥ ’ the trend changed, and for the majority o 
i ine may de of tl relationship 
omewhat increa ed Educ ion, in parti 
. il now become tatistically whnihcant 
- : ; : Moreover. for the first time, there appear i 
gnincant difference between resister and 
. a: . . ollaborator not shown in the table) on one 
‘ 19 9 ¥ J N variable. age. The resister: older. on the 
4 5 iverage than the collaborator A] he ta 
F . : . ~ on ots however, are still quite mall ind of no pract 
. 8 . al value. Score on the authoritananism 
4 caie were not re-analyz | because ol 
uy ale XY 1¢ a9 ) “ (* m 
, ‘vr failure to discriminate in the total sample 
iMPI A X |11.2) 9.8 ) .08 | N N . Re-analysis of the one significant categorica 
, variable (enlistment type) in the restricted 
MPI f : A if 6.9 16 ; N p , , . 
4 ample proved to be trivial because only o1 
srian scale X ! 25.1 N N N ner cent of the long-interned enlisted men we 
. sia draftees, making the use of chi yuare bo 
*R ot ds for re te N for ne als. and C for aborator mpos ible ind yer tus Dhe appar 
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difference between enlistment types on the  laboration might be related to opportunistic 
riterion is thus easily explained by the longer disregard of authority. We hoped to measure 
iverage internment of regular army men than this factor by means of the MMPI Pd scale 
1 draftees and obtain the expected relationship. But why 
4 number of intercorrelations were found should resisters also have come out high on 
mong the predictors. The intellectual vari this scale? This finding suggests that we may 
ibles tended to be positively related both to have to interpret the Pd scale somewhat 
i and length of service themselves cor differently. The scale was standardized on 
elated, of course), and to the Pd scale of the psychopathic deviates, who are characterized 
MMPI. However, a covariance analysis by several major adjustment tendencies such 
idicated that the Pd scale still discriminates as difficulty with authority figures, delin- 
ilmost as well when any of the intellectual quency, opportunism, and under-inhibition of 
variabl is held constant. The information  impuises. In the absence of other information 
ore also rema ignificant when age is __ it is difficult to rule out any of the above tend 


encies as explanations for behavior in prison 


eld constant. In view of the small predic tive 
camp However, it seems reasonable to Suppose 
tions did not seem _ that since both resisters and collaborators were 
high on Pd, it is the under-inhibition of im 


lses that is common to these two groups 


power of all the variable a more compiete 


pul 
PIsct ” Those men who were not able to inhibit 
Perhaps th st important finding in th impulses when under stress may have been 
estigation egative—none of the variable forced by their own acting-out tendencies into 
ed predicted the erion to any useful taking some kind of stand with respect to 
xtent. Thus, our resu argue against any Chinese indoctrination pressures: they either 
nple plana 4 resistance or collabora gave in to them or arbitrarily resisted them 
ym in terms o i measured background It will also be recalled that both resisters 
r persona Y va it) boi pra cal purpose ind collaborators tended to be olde better 
tudy might best be summarized by saying educated, more intelligent, and more experi 
it resiste itra ! collaborators do enced in the army. This combination of factors 
differ appreciably on any of the variable suggests that “‘self-confidence’’ may have been 
vestigated an important element in determining whether 
Vat a | a e failure ol our i man would take some action: either col 
iu ila ile to discriminate the laboration or resistance. If this « <planation 1S 
roups. Appar y, the |} is of personality correct one would also expect the extreme 
himensio measured by this instrument are groups to have higher rank. In fact, the re 
not related to priso imp adjustment, unless sisters and collaborators did tend to have 
1 assum that the repatriates were more higher rank, but the relat onship did not 
uarded and inhibited in answering these reach statistical significance 
ten than MMPI item \ we tated pre These two factor .acting-oul tendencies and 
yusly, we deliberately attempted to remove elf-confidence, suggest that the underlying 
ms that 1 ht arouse defensiveness, but we behavioral continuum to which the various 
have no way of knowing the extent te which _ predictors are related is not reststance-collabora 
his effort wa iccessfu lion but action-inaction. Consistently, the 
simi 0 Ipa number of parents chief contrast is between the neutrals, who 
mation ol home, rura rban origin, and re defended themselves with a wall of apathy 
mn failed to discrin te the groups, though is described psychiatrically in 11), and the 
pos ible that the failure to obtain signifi two othe groups, both of which were charac 
int differ ( may be due to the lesser terized by some positive action toward the 
power of the chi-square test Communists. This action might take the form 
Neverthe a number of Statistically ol open resistance, ol pseudo ollaboration 
mn int difference were found, and theoret whi it was vainly hoped could be used as an 
illy these pose interesting problems. As may undercover means of resistance, or of genuine 
recall | { had been our hunch that co ollaboration regal le | as the best way ol 








{ OLLABORATORS 


dealing with an otherwise hopeless situation 


Those men who were low in self conndence or 


in acting-out tendencies would be more 


hesitant to commit themselves either to open 
resistance or to collaboration, but would tend 
to follow the passive middle road of the ma 
ority 

\ recently 


prisoners of war (9 


study of former 


that a h 


completed 
indicates gher 
percentage of resisters and collaborators than 


had 


int lined, 


of neutrals been entertainers, were 


ithletically and were married. If 
these findings can be interpreted as reflecting 
than 


our 


tendencies to respond actively rather 


passively to situations, they support 
interpretation 
rhe 


was the basis of collaboration 
the 


ideological change 


is difficult to 


degree to whi h 


here 
there 


assess, because none of tests used 


measured such a variable, nor was 
evidence concerning a man’s political attitudes 
prior to capture. It should be noted that there 
is no necessary relationship between collabora 
tion and ideological change. It is possible that 
ideological change preceded and caused col 
laboration, or that it followed as a consequence 
of collaboration, or that the two were entirely 
unrelated, or that both are a function of some 
Furthermore, data from 


other determinant 


interviews obtained by the senior author (10 
suggest that very few, if any, of the men under 
a significant degree of ideological change 
Our results are consistent with the 
that 


important 


interpre 


tation ideological change was nol an 


determinant of prison camp be 


havior. Instead, it appears that the tendency 


of a person to deal with a stressful situation 


either actively or passively is a more important 


determinant of his course of action 


SUMMARY 


\ sample of 759 American army prisoners 


of war was given a series of biographical 


questior intelligence scales, and personality 


inventories shortly after their repatriation 


Korea 


those 


Irom ommunist prison camps in 


Comparisons were then made among 


me who had (a) collaborated with the Com 


ts. (b) actively resisted them, and (c) 


muni ' 
taken a “‘neutral’’ course between these two 
extremes. Resisters and collaborators were 


both significantly higher than neutrals in 
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ength of internment engin of service, age 


the MMPI 


intelligence, and the Pd scale ol 


but resisters and collaborators did not differ 
ignificantly from one another. No significant 
differences among the groups were found in 
army rank, civilian occupation, religion, 


community, or number of 
parents present in the The A and R 
MMPI and a quest.onnaire 


location of home 
home 


] 


scales from the 


designed to measure ‘‘authoritarian”’ attitudes 


also failed to discriminate. Although differences 
obtained were too small to be of any practical 
value, they are of theoretical interest and were 
interpreted in terms of an activity-passivity 
hypothe is concerning response to stress 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF AG 


FE AND PRIVILEGE STATUS 


PTO REACTION TIME INDICES O] 


SCHIZOPHREN I¢ 


GE} ROS] ,1UM, JAMI L. Gl 
} ne tal , ¢ u n 
k t x ‘ 9 pre ented 
‘ m i react 
e task. | i yund that biolo il mo 
mn ro CCl I | ho t lo i 
re y tinge r ed to elt iate the chara 
ne ind iriab of scl 
p i U ( 0 more 
] real ‘ | hi evel ere 
Inabie ¢ i even ler 
och motiva ) | pr e ot th ( ened 
Diologica rea | me ol matien 
I to the re ie po iteolaunl I 
‘ it } ( i mo ation ol I 
mhrenics and to the ) leration Ol a multiple 
’ ymncep ophrenia. Spe 
i i ! ( ed that if ened 
biological ft ) f i dime O 
of schizophren ition that is relatively 
indepe f ol reported deficit 
oc 
The pres { ( i at igned 0 
explore this hypot! further by investigating 
he relationship ol e and privilege status to 
reaction time ince I k motivation. If 
yuld | ww reactions to shoc] 
ire relate 1 te ive a | Ot to poo! ociaiizatior 
defined as a la of ground privileges then 
defective biological motivation would — be 
partially identified as a relatively independent 
dimension of hizophrenic deficit. Similarly, 


the independence of the dimension of defect 
| 


ocial motivation would be indicated by a 


ive 


relationship between privilege status and 
reaction to 1a timulation essentially 
unaffected by age. Finally, was hypothe ized 
that young, privileged patients may not 
exhibit deficit on either of these dimensior 


but may be differentiated from normals by 


displaying defective reactivity to unpredictable 
stre a i retiectiol of disabling anxiety 
motivatio 

' Thi id va ipporte y a grant from the 


Research Divisior Michigan Department of Mental 
Health 
Now at Michig tate ( 


MOTIVATION 


ISELI np WILLIAM R. MACKAVEY? 


d Nori Li late Hf thal 
In order to test these hypotheses chizo 
phreni ubjects (S$ subdivided for age and 
privilege status, and a group of normal Ss were 
tested on a reaction time task in which they 
vere req uired to lift a fir ger irom a telegraph 
key in response to a buzzer. All Ss were tested 
under nock, anxiety, and social motivation 
conditions. In addition, the Henmon-Nelson, a 
group papel and pencil intelligence test +), 
was administered to all Ss to obtain some 
ndication of their current mental status. 
Since Shakow (11) and others (10) have 
suggested that paper-and-pencil intelligence 
tests indicate cooperativeness and the ability 
to sustain attention when used with schizo- 
phrenics, the Henmon-Nelson scores were 
employed as an index of general mental 


e construct validity of 


efficiency in assessing tl 
the reaction time measures of motivation 
rhe reaction time and Henmon-Nelson tests 
were later readministered to the patients to 
determine the reliability of these indices 
within a schizophreni population It was 
hypothesized that the reaction time scores 
obtained under each of the motivational 
conditions would be significantly related to age, 


privilege atus, and the normal-patient 


classification in the manner indicated 


\leTHOoD 


Subject 

Forty female hizophre nic patients from Northville 
State Hospital were employed as the experimental Ss, 
since females had shown the least improvement with 
shock motivation in the previous experiment. Two 
conditions of age and privilege status were arranged in 
a factorial design by subdividing 20 patients over 40 
years of age and 20 under 40 years into two equal 
groups, each consisting of 10 patients with ground 
privileges and 10 without privileges. Ten college stu 
dents from Wayne State University, five men and five 
women, served as normal controls. Since young stu 


dents, particularly males, are likely 


o perform better 
tha schizophrenic females on a reaction time task 
! 


9), this control group was employed primarily to 


obtain an index of optimal functioning against which 
the schizophrenic groups could be compared. The mean 
ages in years for the groups were as follows: unprivi 


ged-old 49.7, range 43-56; privileged-old 51.2, range 
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41 59. unprivileged young 28.7 range 18-37 v1 
eged young 28.8. range 23-35: normal controls 20.2, 
range 17-25. 


i pparalus 


The reaction time device previously described (9) 
was modified so that the ilus presentatio re 
cording, and r onse unit wuld be housed in a port 
able wooden cabinet 24'4 in. long, 12 vide, and 12 


high. The re sponse unit consisted of a telegraph key 


and a copper plate mounted on a folding panel hinged 
to the S’s end of the cabinet. When the respons panel 
was opened flat on a table, a 3 x 3 in. opal flash screet 
mounted on the front face of the cabinet was visible 
The illumination ec) this screen by a 10-w. bulb inside 


the ca et served as the ready signal 
The ready signal was presented by experimenter’s 
E’s) closing a push Hutton type switch Depression 
of the telegr iph key by in response to the ready sig 
nal activated a Hunter Decade Interval Timer and 
closed a holding relay permitting E to release his 
switch. At the termination of the interval, previously 
set on the interval timer by £, a door-bell buzzer and 
Standard Electric Timer were instantaneously acti 
vated. Release of the ke response to the buzzer 
broke the common circuit to the buzzer and the clock 
Reaction times were read directly to the nearest .01 
sec. The clock, interval timer, and all switches were 
ounted on the rear face of the cabinet, and were 
accessible when a folding panel was opened 


i r 
The shocks, generated by a Harvard Inductorium 





ocated inside the cabinet and wired in parallel with 
the nd the clock, were administered through 
1 co lectrode on the surface of the response key 
and pper plate on which S rested his hand. The 
inductorium was adjusted to transmit a 50-v. current, 
the setting of a silent mercury switch determining 


whether or not the shock would accompany the buzzer 


. , 
Procedure 


t the 





were U ucted 1a y were taking a re 
, yn time test requ g them to depress the key to 
e light signal and to release it as rapidly as possible 
at the nd of the buzzer. The test series consisted of 
8) suc ive trials involving social, anxiety, and 
Ck tivati prese ted in that order 
cial motivation. The ere required to respond 
the buzzer presented at a constant 10-sec. prepara 
t int al for 15 ceessive trials, followed by 10 
" ynal trials at tl interval during which S was 
toid I last reacti time and asked to improve his 
pre. T nean of the first 15 reaction times served 
the lividual social motivation scores 
inxiely m ution. The re structed t ‘ 
. r ng a hort rea terval i ne 1s 
asional shock, and the presented th 20 tria in 
ch the 1- and 10-s intervals 0« ed equally 
1 in a randomized ord Twenty more irregular 
tria 1 which shock was presented on three of the 
te 1 -sec trials and three the ft 10-se i 
in unpredictable ta hion followed immediate The 
mea f the sev reaction times on the 1-se hock 
tria erved as the xiet I 4 « 
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like to reflect disruptive anxiety in long reaction 
times 

Shock motivation. The Ss were informed that the 
vould feel skin stimulation at the same instant the 
buzzer sounded on all of the last 15 shock trials pre 
sented at the regular 10-sec. interval. The mean of 
these 15 reaction times served as the shock motivation 
score, to be compared with the 15 trials of the test 
eries given under social motivation 

Form B of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability for college students was administered to all 


patients during the same week that they were tested 


for reaction time. The patients were tested in small 


groups of less than 5 persons and aided in understand 

ing the directions in order to maximize their perforn 

the test. The Henmor 
/ 


tests readministered four 


ance on and 
Nelson 
from the original testing to all patients then available 
two 


of the unprivileged-young, and one of the unprivileged 


reaction-tuume 


were two to week 


Of the total sample five of the privile ged young 


old patients were unavailable. Henmon-Nelson scores 
were available on the normal controls from a « 
room administration: no retest was conducted 
RESULTS 

The effects of the three condition ol 
motivation upon reaction time in the schizo 
phrenic and normal groups are presented 
Table 1. Since a few extreme cases in the 


unprivileged-old schizophrenic group tended to 


influence the group mean unduly, media: 
are also shown in the table to permit an 
evaluation of the group trend relatively 
unaffected by extreme scort Statistical 
analyses of the group differences have also 
taken the heterogeneity of thi group into 
consideration square root transiorn.ation 
ot scores being employed where the gre up 
variances were not homogeneous. While the 
TABLE 1 
REACTION Times in 01 Sec. o1 HIZOPHRENK ND 
NorMAL Groupes Unper Dirrerent Conpitio 
or MOTIVATIOD 

Unprivileged P eged 

Schizophrenics hizophrenk 

Old Young O \ r No 
hock Motivation 
Mear 19.2 15.1 17.0 13.7 12.0 
Madr l 14.0 \¢ 13 12.0 
D 6.2 4 1.4 3 lf 
«ial Motivation 
Mear 146.8 38.3 $5 .¢ 23.1 ] 
M £4 34 3.0 22 18.0 
D 161.1 20.0 ( 16.8 ot 
Anxiety Motivatior 
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normal group wa ot comparable to the 


hizophreni | age or Sex Composition 


their the tables 


averaye ore are shown in 


ind comparison nave been made where it 


was intended to match s« hizophrenic Ss against 


in optimal! level of normal functioning 


Shock motivation lhe | ypothe sis that 
older hizophreni how a reduced capacity 
o react rapid to biological shock motivation 
ippears to be clear ipported by the data 


nown if he first two rows ol lable 1 


Anal 


of variance of these scores revealed that 
ive was a significant source of variance at the 
O5 level, while privileg tatus did not signifi 
intly seem to affect reaction time. There 


is no significant interaction between age and 


privilege status. A separate / test showed that 


the normals were not significantly faster than 


he privileged-young patient 


yoctal motivalion. The middle two rows of 


lable 1 show that the older patients and those 
vithout privileges rea ted more slowly under 
ocial motivation. Analysis of variance indi 


ited that both these sources of variance were 


wnificant at the .O5 level: their interaction 
as not statistically significant 

Although these findings are not consistent 
vill the hypothe i concerning the social 


both the 
showed that 


notivation dimension, the data of 


d the previou tudies 


vho could not react rapidly to 


hock were also unable to react rapidly to 
ocial truction Therefore, an index of 
ocial motivation i computed lor every 5S 


count hi 


biological « apacity 


» rea t dicated by reaction time under 
wh 
I hee 4 Ocial eloirency )) reentages based 
on the ratio bet veen peed under aT ial 
motivation to speed under shock motivation 
re pre sented i Table 2 The analysis of 
these data revealed that the privileged patients 
PABLI 
OCIAL Erru ¥ PERCENTAGES OF SCHIZOPHRENK 
NorRMAL Grout 
{ Privile ] 
I hizophrent 
) \ Old Young Normals 
Mea: l 15.¢ 6.3 0.0 63.0 
Madn 0 8.0 YW 0 59.5 63.5 
D 1 16 7.9 8.6 7.5 


GRISELI 


AND W. R. MACKAVE’ 
TABLE 3 


HENMON-NELSON TEST ScorRES OF 
AND NorMAL Groups 


SCHIZOPHRENIC 


Privileged 
Schizophreni 


Unprivileged 
™ hizophre nics 


Old Young Old Young Normals 
Mean 7.2 16.6 14.0 27.5 47.1 
Madr 6.0 18.0 2.3 22.5 46.5 
SD 5.3 11.2 10.6 12.6 7.4 


obtained significantly higher percentages than 
the unprivileged patients, but that age did not 
significantly affect these scores. All the normals 
and 8 of the 10 privileged-young patients 
showed greater than 50 per cent so¢ ial effi 
ciency: these two groups were not significantly 
different on this measure. These results are in 

line with the social motivation hypothesis 
Inxiely motivation. In keeping with the 
previous findings, it may be seen from the 
last 1 that the 
' 


acting slowly to shock and social 


two rows of Table groups re 
motivation 
were also slowest under anxiety motivation 
Age was a significant source of variance at the 
01 level and the 


interaction were not 


Status 
l'urthermore 


while privilege 
significant 
the privileged young patients, who reacted at 
under shock and 


motivation, were significantly 


the normal level socia! 


slower under 


anxiety motivation than the normal group 
(.05 level) 
Intelligence lest The 
functioning of the groups ts 
indicated by the Henmon-Nelson 


shown in Table 3. Since this form of the Hen 


and correlation dala 


current mental 


scores 


mon-Nelson test was standardized for college 
students and required concentration in follow 
ing detailed clerical directions, the scores 
obtained by the patients might be « Kpec ted to 
reflect both the social motivation to cooperate 
and the capacity to sustain Attention. Analyses 
of these data revealed that youth, privilege 
status, and membership in the normal group 


were all significantly associated with higher 


scores 

rhe relationship of these mental efficiency 
scores to the reaction time indices of motiva 
intercorrelation matrix 


tion is shown in the 


presented as Table 4. The correlations indicate 
that Henmon-Nelson scores were significantly 

measures. Shock and 
| 


were also significantly 


related to all three 


anxiety reaction times 
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related; but social efficiency percentages were 
not significantly related to either of the other 
reaction time measures. Furthermore, it may 
be seen from this table that all these indices 
had useful retest reliabilities for measurement 
purposes; shock reaction time and Henmon 
Nelson scores being highiy stable. 

In view of the fact that the Henmon-Nelson 
scores appeared to provide an index of general 
mental efficiency significantly related to the 
other measures, a multiple correlation coeffi 
cient was computed to determine the amount 
of variance in Henmon-Nelson scores that 
could be accounted for by all three reaction 
time scores. This multiple R was equal to .57, 
accounting for 33 per cent of the variance in 
Henmon-Nelson scores. The multiple regres 


sion equation was: 


i 20.17 74X, + .24X% Q2X 
where 

predicted Henmon-Nelson score 

Y; shock reaction time 

Xs social efficiency percentage 

\ anxiety reaction time 


It is apparent from the regression weights 
ind the beta coefficients obtained that most 
of the variance in mental efficiency in this 
sample of schizophrenics was attributable 
to the shock motivation score (12 per cent) 
and the social efficiency percentage (17 per 
ent). Anxiety reaction time, apart from that 
component related to shock reaction time, 
contributed less than four per cent to these 


chizophrenic mental efficiency scores, but 


TABLE 4 
RELIABILITIES AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF REACTION 
Time AND HENMON-NELSON SCORES IN 


SCHIZOPHRENICS * 
social 
ck| Efi- | 49) Hen 
att 
Rea ciency . mon 
tion Per Reac Nelson 
Time » tion 
Ir ‘ n core 
_ tage Time . 
age 
hock reaction time 94 
social efficiency percentage 07 79 
Anxiety reaction time 6A 26 71 
Henmon- Nelson score 39 44 39 91 
* The reliabilities presented are Pearson r's based on the re 
f the 32 patients available for both the initial test and the retest 
The remaining intercorrelations are Pearson r's based or tial test 
of all 40 patients. For 38 df a Pearson r of .31 is required 


e S level of confidence 
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would probably contribute appreciably to the 


variance of a distribution composed only ot 


early schizophrenic scores 


DISCUSSION 


rhe results of the present experiment suggest 
that three relatively separate dimensions of 
motivational deficit may be identified among 
the schizophrenias. There seems to be a class 


of schizophrenics who show a defective capa 


ity to respond to biological stimulation ir 


addition to the more typical reduction it 
social motivation. These patients tend to 
be older and to have poorer mental efficiency 
but, within the limits of their reduced bio 
logical reactivity, they are as socially efficient 
as other schizophrenics. Such patients may 
well show the quantitatively subnorma! 
adrenal responses to stress observed by Hoag 
land (5) in chronic schizophrenics. It would 
also be profitable to investigate whether such 
psychotics display a significant number of 
organic signs on the Rorschach. An expectation 
of this sort is supported by the finding of 
srackbill and Fine (2) that typical proces 
schizophrenics are indistinguishable from 
organics in the incidence of Piotrowski’s ten 
signs of organic involvement 

A second class of schizophrenics seem 
unimpaired in biological motivation, but the 
reactivity of these patients to social incentive 
1S typically well under 50 per cent ol their 
reactivity to shock. The extent of the deficit 
in social motivation appears unrelated te age 
but is reflected in a lack of ground privilege 
and poorer mental efficiency. This group illus 
trates the social disarticulation process de 
scribed by Cameron (3) and others (12) in the 
typical disturbances in reaction time reported 
originally by the Worcester group (6, 8) and 
more recently by King (7). King, however 
has rejected the motivational interpretation 
of slowed reaction times, suggesting rathe 
that this symptom is ‘ a primary indication 
of disturbance in a basic adaptational proce 
that of motor adjustment to the external 
surround.” The findings of both the present 
and previous papers that shock motivation 
eliminates this primary disturbance in moto 
adjustment, at least in some patients, make 
his interpretation very questionable 


A third class of chizophrenics function al 








06 G. Rosensaum, J. L. Gris 
normal level of efficiency under both bio 

lov al il d ocial motivation These patients 

ire young, have ground privileges, and tend 


to display 1 mental ethciency. They seen 
| ) 


468) 
+ 


play abnormal reaction times only unde 


the stress of anxiety motivation, suggesting a 
type of psy hosis in wl I he disorder 


con 


primarily a reaction to disruptive 
While 
first chizophreni 


Beck’s (1) reaction | 


control 


inxiety the intellectual regression of the 


Class ol ippears to resemble 
orm 5-1, the intellectual 
third 
ive character 


ribed inh hi 


and lack of symptoms of this 


lof 


class may well volve the defen 


irdening tha he has « orm 


) 


I he present findings do not indicate whether! 


inese three type may best be regarded a 


ditlerent forms of hizophrenia or 
ol the 


the re 


as stages 


ame schizophre process Howeve! 


iction-time technique employed appear! 


to provide a briel, reliable instrument for 


assessing relatively fundamental pathology 
in motivation. It seems likely that progno 

| poorer in those patient howing a deficit 
in biological motivatior better in those wit! 
good biological motivation and high wn ial 


etnciency percentage Further exploration ol 


the manner in which these dimensions of 
motivation are related to different prognosti 
ind) etiological factor hould determine 
vhether the types isolated require classification 


as separate torms ol psy \opathology or as 


various phases of a basic schizophrenic proces 
SUMMARY 

(he present experiment was designed to 

investigate the relation hip tf age and ground 

privilege status to reaction time indices of 

biological, social, ind anxiety motivation in 


hizophrenic patients 


Iwo conditions ol both ipe and privilege 


tat were arranged in a 2 x 2 factorial 
de wn by subdividing 20 chizophrenics over 


4) years and 20 under 40 years into two equal! 


groups, each consisting of 10 privilege and 10 


ward patient len college students served as 
normal contro 

All Ss were tested o reaction time task 
requiring them to lift a finger from a telegraph 
key in response to a buzzet during 80 successive 
trials. successively involving social instruc 


tions, unpredictable anxiety cues, and shock 


ELI 


AND W. R. MACKAVEY 


tne Hen 


mon-Nelson test of Mental Ability and retested 


stimulation. The Ss were also giver 


on both the reaction time and intelligence 
tests 
he results showed that age significantly 


slowed mean biological and anxiety reaction 


times but did not affect the social efficiency 


percentage based on the ratio of speed unde 


shoc k 


motivation. Privilege status significantly im 


social motivation to speed under 
proved mean social reaction time and social 
efficiency percentage but had no effect on the 
vith 


I'he normals were superior to the schizo 


other two measures and did not interact 
age 
phrenics on all measures, but could be signifi 
differentiated the 
privileged group only on anxiety reaction time 


cantly from younger, 


Correlational data were presented showing 


shor k 


that reaction time was correlated with 
anxiety reaction time but independent of social 
the 


was 


emciencs percentage in 


Mental 


correlated with the three reaction time 


schizophreni 


sample efficiency cantly 


ign 
indices, 


and all four measures had stable retest relia 


bilities 


It was concluded that lessened reactivity 


to biological stress with increasing age, reduced 
responsiveness to sor ial demands and inability 


to control anxiety are three separate dimen 


sions of motivational deficit which may be 


isolated in schizophrenic patients. It is 


Suy 
gested that these dimensions may be related 
to different etiological and prognostic factors, 
and may prove useful in the classification of 


5 hizophreni« pathology 
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THE EFFECTS OF 
UPON PROBLEM 


\ 


SEX-ROLE IDENTIFICATION 


SOLVING SKILL’ 


MILTON 


tanford University 


URING nt has been 


recent years, there an 

increased interest in the effects of 
“nonintellectual” processes upon 

problem solving and thinking. One area in 
which such effects can be and have been 
tudied with readily discriminable criterion 


is the area of sex differences 
| 


i 


group sweeney 


studies in which 
problem-solving differences between men and 


has summarized 


) 


evera 


women were observed. He also reports experi 


ments of his own which demonstrate that men 


ly 
nve 


‘ certain classes of problem with greater 


facility than do women, even when differences 


in intellectual aptitude, academic training, 


pecial abilities are controlled 


The present study explore: 
it’ the 


and 


the possibility 


t} differences in problem-solving. skill 


between and 


men women may be due, at 
least in part, to a set o learned behaviors 
that constitute a culturally defined sex role 


A simple extrapolation from the earlier studies 


of sex differences leads to the hypothesis that 
the more an individual identifies with the 
masculine sex role, the greater will be his 
problem-solving skill 

This hypothesis may be stated more ex 
plicitly: (a) There is a positive relationship 


between masculine identification and problem 
b) When 


betwee 


olving achievement an adjustment 


for the 
contributed by 


in 


made n-subjects variance 


ex-role identification, sex 


differences olving achievement 


proble m 


will be reduced. The implication of the hypoth 
‘ is, of course, that not only will differences 
between men and women in problem-solving 
kill be reduced by an adjustment for mas 
culine role identification, but also that the 
more “‘masculine’ men will solve problems 
more readily than “feminine” men and 
imilarly, that the more masculine women 
This experime ne in a serie tudies of 
lem-solving done under Project NR 150-149 and 
upported by Contract N6onr 25125 hetwe tanford 
University and the Office of Naval Research. Work on 
the contract was under the general direction of Dr 
Donald W. Taylor. Permission is granted for reproduc 
t translation pul cat ‘ ul disposal of this 
article in whole or in part by for the United States 
Government 
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1 


be 


have 


will better problem solvers than women 


who with the 


greater identification 


feminine role 
METHOD 
Indices 
The 


collection of actions that differentiate typically mascu 


ef Sex-Role Identification 


ri f sex role refers to a heterogeneou 
line behavior from typically feminine behavior in a 
particuls of the 

terms of 


1 terms of attitudes 


culture 
be 


behavior only, 


ar These characteristics 
defined 


or more broadly 


sex 


role may restrictively in overt 


it 
and other inferred constructs in addi 


Phe 


this investigation have been determined by primarily 


interests, needs 


tion to overt behavior indices of sex role used in 
empiri al means: overt and 


the 
nonintellectual 


covert measures were used, 
that they 
differentiate 


involved 
men 


selection 
that from 
women for the general culture from which the experi 


criterion tor being 


factors 


mental sample was drawn 
The Terman Miles Vf / Test 


primary I 


6 is the 


was chosen 


defining measure o sex-role id 


entifcation 
because it measures a broader range ol responses thar 


other | 


any sex-role measure cited in the literature 
This test consists of a set of items that differentiate 
men from women in a culture similar to that of th 
current sample cf. below The test elicits responses 
that not only discriminate men from women, but also 


seem to assess a culturally defined masculinity-feminin 


ity variable within each sex 

I'wo secondary measures of sex role were also en 
ployed These tests tap a narrower range of sex-role 
content. One, the M-F scale of the Minnesota Multi 
phasic Personality Inventory (2), consists largely of 
self-report items referring to feelings and emotions 
he other, the Behavioral Inventory M-F (4) scale, is 
part of an unpublished experimental inventory that 


defines the role in terms of self-reported overt behavior 


that discriminates between men and women in a college 
population 


Problems 


Twenty that | l 


r 


problems ud ow gnificant sex 
differences in pretest trials were used. The problems 
were selected and refined by Nakamura (3), and his 
methods. of administration were duplicated in the 
present study. Item analysis has indicated that the 
problems involve two types of problem-solving skill 
restructuring and straightforward solution. The re 
structuring problems require the subject to alter his 
initial set in order to attain the solution; the straight 
forward problems are solvable by direct means. Ten 
straightforward and ten restructuring problems were 
arranged alternately by pairs, according to order of 
lifficulty. One member of each pair involved a numer 


al solution and the other member was non-numeric 





he 
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Lhe roblems were bound in a booklet with ons prob 
em per page so that each problem was presented 
individually. A working time of four minutes per 
problem was allowed with a ten-minute intermission 


ifter the first ten problems Problems were scored 


either correct or incorrect with no partial credits given 


ud} ecl 


One hundred and twenty-nine students from an 
troductory psychology class at Stanford participated 
is subjects. Of these, 63 were males and 66 were females 


Scores on the mathematical and verbal sections of the 


College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Apti 


e Test were available for all ipjects as a control 


on intelligence 


Procedure 





Subjects were tested in six group $5 su 
ect For all group the tests were ered in 
three sessions. The order of presentation of the tests 


was arbitrary. The MMPI M-F and the Behavioral 
scale M-F were pres nted during the tirst session; the 
problem-solving test during the second session, and the 
lerman-Miles M-F during the third session. Because 
7% the nature of the items o the M-F scales, it was 


1 that there would be no interaction with order 


, 
f 


of presentation; therefore, this arrangement was made 


purel- on the basis of experimental! expediency 


Ihe results of this investigation may be 


divided into two categories l'irst, sex dif 


ferences on the problem-solving measure art 
examined in order to establish that those 


reported by other investigators (5) are found 


in the current investigation. The hypothesized 
relationship between sex role and problem 
is then tested. Both the relations! Ips 


between sexes and within sexes are examined 


OLIVINE 


sex Differences in Problem Solving 


The differences between the problem 


olving achievement of men and women 


presented in Table 1 are the data which the 
ypothesis must partially expla 1. The differ 


! n and women are significant 


ces between m¢ 
resper t Lo the total problem Oiving 
ore and all the sub-scores, but the difference 
yetweeut men and women on one ubtest is not 
antly greater than that on another 
iptest Lhe total score can theretore be used 
to test the effects of the sex-role measure 


(hese results are similar to those obtained by 
Nakamura (3) for the same problem on a 


imple of University of California student 


TABLE 1 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILI 


Men Women 


Mean’ SD Mean) SD 


Problem-solving, total 9.10)3.68)7.183.27)3.12** 
score 
Restructuring problems 4.33)2.22)3.38)1.88)2.63* 
Straight-forward problems 4.76|2.17\3.80)1.79|2.74°* 
Numerical problems 5 .06|2.27'4.04)1.87'2.78** 
Non-numerical problems 4.05)2.153.14)1 79\2.59* 
gnificant beyond level 
”~ ica beyond .01 le l 


rABLE 2 
CORRELATION OF THE SEX-ROLE AND APTITUDI 
VARIABLES WITH PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILI 


Variable Men Women Combined 
Terman-Miles M-1I “4°° 26° _ os 
MMPI M-I 14 13 29° 
Behavior M.-t 28° 23 »o”* 
Verbal aptitude 44°" 28* 

Math aptitude 63** i8°** 
oo unt be | eve 


Effects of Sex-Role upon Sex Differenc es in 
Problem Solving 


In order to confirm the hypothesis of this 
investigation, two effects must be demon 
strated: that there is a correlation between 
sex-role identification and problem solving, 
and that this correlation accounts for some 
of the differences between men and women 
in problem-solving skill. The correlations 
between sex-role measures and problem soly 
ing are presented in Table 2 

It is clear that problem-solving skill i 
ignificantly related to sex-role identification 
as measured by the Terman-Miles test. There 
is a significant relationship both within and 
across sexes. The evidence concerning the 
secondary measures of sex-role is less clear 
Ihe correlation of problem solving with the 
MMPI M-lI cale approaches significance 
only for the combined sex group, and the 
correlation of problem solving with the 
Behavioral M-F scale does not appear to be 
significant for the women 

In order to determine if the difference 
between men and women in problem solving 
score can be accounted for in terins of score 
on the measures of sex-role identification, a 
simple analysis of covariance was performed 


The rationale of th operation 18 that uf the 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE: Sex DIFFERENCES IN 


Propiem SOLVING wiTH ADJUSTMENT FOR 
TERMAN-Mites M-F Scores 
a. After Adjustment 
e of . . 
d uw f j im of Mean P 
are ares juares 
lotal 12% 1675 127 1375 
Within 127 1557 126 | 1366 | 10.84 
Ketween 1 118 ] 9 32 9 32 0.36 
rABLE 4 
ANALYSI Or COVARIANCE EX DIFFERENCES IN 
PROBLEM SOLVING WITH ADJUSTMENT 
ror MMPI M-F Scors 
Before 4 ; 
dl fter adjustment 
—_ Adju ’ 
ariatior 
j iw f rT im of Mean P 
are sare uare 
Potal 12% 16i 127 1534 
Withi 12) 1557 126 | 1529 | 12.13 
Betweer I 11% l 5.86 5.86 | 0.48 
TABLE 
\NALY or ¢ RIANCI 2 DIrFERENCE IN 
PROBLEM So! G WITH ADJUSTMENT FOR 
Bes I M.I } 
Bef \ tment 
5 ’. 
f Mea 
; 1 af aol F 
lotal 128 16; 12 12 
With 127 1557 126 1454 11.54 
Betweer l 118 l 1.76 7.76 | 0.67 
reiation het veen the | oblem solving core 


ithcent to reduce 


différence in problem solving 


ore, then sex-role identification as measured 
by the particular test accounts for a part of 
t lifference Dable + preset ts the results of 
I inaly lor he ‘Terman-Miles test, and 
lable l and ov milar result for the 


MMPI and the 
ie Terman-Miles 


lhe results indicate that tl 
! only icco ior #& Significant part ol 
e difference betwee men and women in 
»blem-solving I jut a t} t d 
minishe tI differe » the pe where 
I no lon 1 The re ] with 


the MMPI and Behavioral Inver 


ompar ible 


rABLE 6 
Beta Weicuts: RELATIVE INDEPENDENT CONTRIB! 
TION OF EACH OF THE VARIABLES TO 
PROBLEM-SOLVING SCORE 


Men Wome n 
Variable V = 63 \ 66 
Beta Beta 
rerman-Miles M-} 297** 183* 
MMPI M-F 074 050 
Behavior M-F 066 126 
Verbal aptitude 224°* 099 
Math aptitude 473** 848** 


* Significant beyond .0S level 


** Significant beyond .01 level 


and women on the problem-solving measure 


diminishes when the variance attributable 


to sex-role identification is controlled. 

The hypothesis requires, by implication, 
that differences in problem-solving skill within 
a sex must also be partially accounted for by 
differences in sex-role identification. Table 2 
indicates that the Terman-Miles measure was 
significantly correlated with problem solving 


within both sexes, but that the other sex-role 


related to problem 


measures were less clearly 
solving 

In ordet 
variance in the problem-solving task within a 
of sex-role 


to determine what portion of the 
sex may be explained on the basi 


identification and the other nonintellectual 


variables related to sex role, the variables 
were fitted to a multiple regression equation 
and the appropriate beta veight 5s were deter 
Doo 
little sol requires 


that skill 


must be explained independently of differences 


mined for each variable by 


Since the 


means of a 


hypothe 31S 





ition 
differences in problem-solving 
in intellectual aptitude, the verbal and mathe- 
| measures were included in the equa- 


of this ar LiySl 


matica 


tion. The results ire presented 
in Table 6 

For both the 
lerman-Miles test 


Significant 


t 
d ‘ 


of sex-role identi 


men al women, the 


measure 
fication 18 a contributor to the 


problem-solving even 


cores, 


variance in 
mathematical and 
The 
scale contributes a large portion ol the variance 
for both 
makes a 
he other 


pendent contribution to the variance in prob 


when 


held constant 


verbal aptitude are 
mathematical aptitude 
sexes, and the verbal aptitude scale 
swnihcant contribution for the males 
variables make no inde- 


! 
Se x-rToie 


em solving, when the more powerful Terman 


Miles test is included in the battery 








problem-solving b 





DiscussIo) 


Ihe results of this study seem to indicate 

it the differences between men and women 

problem-solving skill as reported by a 
1umber of investigators are merely part of a 
more genera! difference between men and 
vomen in role identification. Men have 
characteristically different behavior, attitudes, 
emotions, and motivations than do women, 
ind the differences in problem-solving skill 
reflect or are a part ol these differences. To 
the extent that allowance can be made for 


these differences in general sex-role identi 


fication, the differences in problem-solving 
ichievement seem to disappear. 

Moreover, there are differences within a 
ex as to the extent of identification with the 
ippropriate sex role ind these within-sex 
14 


differences in role also seem to be related to 


Men who identify 


th the masculine sex role are better problem 


vers than are those who identify with a 
nore minine role, and conversely, women 
‘ wie T\ é pr DI riate sex role 

e pr probler r ores than do 

‘ ho have a ( ! iline ide 

LLIOT , nese iriso yf ( rl 
l ime 1 common tt ( ol lore we 

lt terpretat | ») several im] 
fio}! lor ( ir ( | ju t ol 


ime pr esst vi nh gove the tormation ol 
f ro lentificatior If the Freudian | 
n mcerning ti adel | LLIO! roc 
rrec the i ) intececd¢ ol 
ropvliem-Solving i are to be f{ d 
childhood The n e « rwho form in 
lequate identificat V h the male role 
( Al ent inte f Y ind onm \ 
I 
url l d I » be a od problen 
ive ) the other hand ne female hild 
( thoug! pn ‘ acd ite intelligence 
( P ty earl probably nm 
( pi oblem ) ng sh ot the I ed 
I stud if she tor in apt ite 
‘ | i Or bye em f Git bye ( 
pe if prol el iv ip ) il¢ 
n emale ‘ i ( ture l 
ourse 1 ve I id ¢ i] i ir 
e data of tl expel ( 
Another nteresting wU ilior ( er 
e possibility for improvement in problen 
ng k If ne { ro rpreta ol 
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the results of this experiment is correct, any 
attempt to change problem-solving skill will 
be more effective if corresponding change 
are made in certain a: pects ol the conventional! 
sex-role identification. While it may not be 
necessary to change the sex-role identification 
of a subject in order to change his (or her) 
problem-solving skill, it would seem necessary 
to neutralize the effects of sex-role identifica 
tion that relate to the problem solving process 
Practice on problems alone probably would 
not be effective. Carey (1) has demonstrated 
an effect similar to that of partially changing 


the problem-solving attitudes associated with 


sex-role identification. Through group dis 
cussions of women’s attitudes toward intel 
lectua! activity, she was able to improve their 
prob em-solving score This char ue though 
significant, wa slight and it would scem 
that more than a few discussions are required 
to change attitudes that appear to be bas 

oO ve culturally defined sex role If one 
ynsiders that sex-role identification has had 
1¢ learning of a subject for the 


major part of a lifetime, it seems that a change 


in sex role vould require a long pr riod ol 
relearning. Also, if tior cha pe robiem 
0 ng periormance are to be a e ne 
reiea Ww of oOl¢ would ne Al iy 
i ompanied by a per 1 Of relearning ol 
problem SOlVING SKI 

Alt yugh tt l erpre i ol the re ! 
see! ippropriate tor a colleg Opulation 
there are ywical difhicultic i! extrapola 
Oo ( these re to the I re yen i] 
popu tion Whereve here ire bse tio! 
I hye ven i pop mi ] 1} pro em 
olving, as defined tl vestiga | 
no ipprop! e to the ma iline role t! 
relationsi p would not be « pe ed. Since the 

ide Ol SF aitere ( I pre blem SOrIVIng 
vi were mentioned earlier have been 
ynd ed ipon college populations, there | 

e evidence as to ho lar these co SiO! 
i i y era ed 

UMMA y 

The } wot he of the tud Va } 
difference in problem olving skill may be 
partia accounted for b difference n 
sex -role identification The ‘Terman-M ile 
M-F ‘Te Wa ed as the primary ina¢ ol 
ex-role identification. Two other M-F que 
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tionnaires were also employed. These scales 


and a measure of problem-solving skill were 
administered to 63 male and 66 female uni 
versity undergraduates. In general, the results 
indicate that there is a positive relationship 
between masculine sex-role identification and 
problem olving skill both across sexes and 
within a sex. When allowance is made for 


this relationship, the difference between men 


and women in problem-solving performance 
is diminished 
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THE EFFECTS OF CLEAR AND UNCLEAR ROLE EXPECTATIONS 
ON GROUP PRODUCTIVITY AND DEFENSIVENESS' 


EWART 


SMITH? 


University of Colorado 


N ALL groups, people invest considerable 
time and energy trying to develop 
sufficient understanding of other members 

in order to feel they can predict how these 
other members will behave. In role theory 
concepts (5), this is attempting to locate the 
position of the other so that one may have 
valid role expectations of the other’s role 
enactments. The same phenomena have been 





discussed in other theoretical terms. Bales (1) 
states that the social structure of groups 
develops in order to “ reduce the tensions 
growing out of uncertainty and unpredicta 
bility in the actions of others.” 

Che general hypothesis of the present study 
is that the time and energy used by group 
members in attempting to predict the be 
havior of others reduces the amount of group 
energy available for any given group goal or 
task. This hypothesis is consistent with the 
conception of group energy formulated by 
Cattell (2), who states that group members 
have a finite amount of energy available in a 
group situation, and that the amount of energy 
absorbed by the internal group structure is 
subtracted from the amount available for 
group productivity. 

The present investigation is primarily 
concerned with the relationship between 
the degree to which members of a small 
group feel they can predict each other’s 
behavior, and the group’s task efficiency 
In addition to the positive relationship an 
ticipated between these variables, it was ex 
pected that uncertainty regarding the roles 
of the other group members would be reflected 
in increased defensiveness and dissatisfaction 
with the group experience. 

! Condensed from a dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Department of Psychology, Uni 
versity of Colorado. The writer wis! 
appreciation to Professor Jack R. Gibb, under whom 
the work was done, and to Professors Maurice P. Smith 
and Michael Wertheimer for their helpful criticisms 
and advice. The work was supported by a research 
grant (Contract Nonr-1147(03), NR 170-226) from the 


Group Psychology Branch of the Office of Naval Re- 
searc h 


* Now with the RAND Corporation 


1s to express his 


While these problems have not previously 
been studied experimentally, as far as the 
author can ascertain, Torrance (8) developed 
similar views from his study of 1,000 critical 
incidents of Air Force crews downed in enemy 
territory. He concluded that the two major 
detrimental factors in group survival were 
an unclear situation and ar unclear group 
structure. Regarding the latter factor, he 


States, in part: 


’ 


Under stress, these linkages between members may 
become confused and thus people do not have a clear 
perception of what they can expect from one another, 
with whom they can relate, how they can relate to one 
another, and so on. The fact that this happens appar 
ently influences the ability of the group to survive 


In order to induce ambiguous role expecta- 
tions, paid accomplices were assigned roles 
as silent members in small groups of persons 
who were, initially, strangers to each other. 
In the initial meeting of such a group, each 
member should find the behavior of all of 
the others equally unpredictable. But in the 
course of group interaction the behavior of 
those who spoke should become more pre 
dictable, while the behavior of those who 
remained silent should remain unpredictable. 
Eventually the group members would un 
doubtedly come to predict with confidence 
the simple fact that the silent members would 
remain silent. Since only short-term groups 
were studied, however, the latter effect is not 
relevant to the present experiment 

This reasoning was substantiated in several 
preliminary investigations. The presence of 
silent group members in short-term groups 
had little, if any, effect on productivity 
during the first few minutes, but productivity 
decreased to a low point at about thirty min 
utes, followed by a gain until the presence of 
silent members resulted in no decrement in 
productivity. 

The hypotheses tested in the present study 
are: 

1. The presence of silent members in a 
group produces (a) decreased productivity, 
(b) increased defensiveness, and (c) increased 
dissatisfaction with the group experience 








14 | AR 
2. Decrea J ( imbiguity ol role ex 

pe ations in a group that contain lent 

members counteracts the effects predicted ir 


Hypothe l 


rhe subject s) we d 90 females from 


tt ntroductor nh ry classe ut the University 
of Colorado. TI ask, take from an experiment b 
Faylor and Faust (7 i wiaptation of the parlor 
arm Twenty Questio in which the had to 
ile y items esignated | he experimenter Ek is 
( ne inima vege i ( I ra I ich pro el nad 
to tn ed with le than tort J ions tor the group 
t ve crea There i e limit on individua 
lo each question a ed DY a@ group member 
/ din « f th y wa 
; Ve t No | 1 d tl ‘ f N it 
i the usual sense of the ) l m’t k ( 
charge for the tio Please restate the 
( f the questi ‘ ear or could not be a 
swered in one ol t ‘ Dithcult ke 
A t ru a L l 
/ perimenta De 

I he ex ( 2 Kb, ea 
grou i ( ‘ ! iti , 
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we i cta Lo Bb 
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ha hecked wt } va checked } } " , 
rey] i tf t . ent 

< ‘ va ecke the Listener ‘ 

I the control ¢ litho ( i DD, tl er 
pa ent me ” | Lo { i gro i 

ed three i t A i i ind 

ile. In ¢ I) is ¢ posed 
‘ ve | , pa ‘? ‘ ; il ’ 
Maiit 

In a condit K¢ l ttasKk I 0 
pe , The | jn ict Y nite 
I u Wa i 4 gwuocu cx 
pe itor ot the t t { levelop I the 
eco work peri whict t ! te neg 
group productivit vas measured ‘The pr é and 
tr der were 1 Sar i grou h ard 
of how ma problems t grot hac olve the 
fir work period each g | tartes vith a \ 4 
dent al, set ot] t t eK " k ‘ 

The thirtes ent paid participants were not know 
to ti Ss in their group Kact ent me " va 
assigned to ¢ lition Aa B j in ¢ i t r 
ol ft ’ 

Dre p wen | artabli M isuremen 

Group productivity was measured by the imber ol 
problems solved. De/fensivene vas measured by a 
25-item Likert scal vith a corrected, spit half reli 


E 


SMITH 


rABLE 1 


OF Ss AND 


ROLE A 


MEDIAN RATING 
PARTICIPANTS ON 


Data under each con 


tatistics A B 
Ambiguity 


Members 


" ilent Clarity ler 
Ambigu Members 


SILENT Paip 
MBIGUITY 


( D 
at ~=(Control |Contro 
N=3 


; 


ting ating 
Rating ita Rating Re aA Rating | Rating 
’ . rs of ; - . ‘ oO 7 
{Ss Members »f Masshen of Ss { Ss 
Media 1.o ” 11.00 2 OO a.50 ao 
\ a ] ; } w ) 
Note.—Low scores indicate role ambiguity 
Hi for these data is 4.89, p « 
N ) ( lition A a ¢ " 1 to f put e rating 
rm 
bi of .7/9, which had been va ited by the known 
rroup met od 4 A typical item i I felt free to 
express all my ideas in this group.” Group satssfaction 
easured | i 15-item Likert scale, with a cor 
recte t-hall rela t ot 93 which had beer 
validated the know group n thod. A typi il iten 
rh is the most stimulating experience I’ve had in 
i t A single item was used as an index of 
role ambiou I car | edict ft t} person would 
ict ou iatlio Che rated each group 
emits Oo i sca ire §$to -3 \ nul ering sys 
le va » that a t give their names. Thi 
me ire W ed a 1 check on ti ef! tivene f the 
perimental manipula ) 
kk I AND [Dy ct 0 
lable 1 contains the findings on the am 
Diguity item I can predict how this perso! 
vould act in other situation Plotting the 
ore ol this item revealed that normal 
distributions could not be assumed Con 
equently, nonparametric rank tests have 
been used (3, 6). An Af t which is fun 
tionally equivalent to a one-way analysis of 


has been computed ( 


As this H/ is statistica 


Variance 


Table 1 


yn the data in 


iy Significant, 


additional rank tests have been computed 
Using this method, 2’s are obtained which 
ire normal deviates evaluated by the use of 
the normal probability table Phe z tior 
related measures) on the ratings of silent 


members compared to the ratin 
Condition A groups is 4.46**, i 
the independent 
Condition A 


variable 


was successtu 
ilent paid participants were 
predictable than the Ss 
* Statistical significance at the .0 
indicated by a single asterisk: at the 


by a double asterisk 


gs ol SS in the 


ndi ating that 


manipulation in 


that the 


as 


i.e 


seen less 


has been 


O1 level or better 


5 level 
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Additional support for the hypothesis that 
silent members were seen as less pred table 
is given by the significant z, 4.37**, between 
the ratings of silent members and Ss in the 
Condition B groups. However, comparison 
of the ratings of the silent members in Condi 
tion A with the ratings of the silent members 
in Condition B indicates that the difference. 
although in the predicted direction, is not 
significant. Therefore, the hypothesis that 
role clarification reduces the ambiguity of 
the roles of silent members is not supported 

his failure may be due to a temporal 
factor. At the time that the Ss rated the 
silent members on predictability, they had a 
period of 30 minutes of observations upon 
which to base their ratings. This 30-min 
time sample was the same in Conditions A 
ind B, and was apparently more powerful 
han the earlier one-minute role clarification 
in Condition B, perhaps resulting in a leveling 
effect on the comparison of (¢ onditions A and 


B with respect to the ratings of the siler 
members. Results more in line with the 
ypothe is might have been obtained if th 
rating item had been given earlier 

An interesting, and unpredicted, finding is 
that the mean rating of the Ss in both Condi 
tions A and B 1s significantly higher than the 
ratings of Ss in Condition C, with 2’s of 3.24** 
ind 3.64**, using a rank test for independent 
amples 3 his findu nnot be explained 


from the data, but, as a possible explanation 
it may be uggested that in the groups con 


silent members, the other Ss_ were 


en by contrast as much more predictable 


han they otherwise would have been 

Table 2 contain the findings on group 
produ Ivity Plotting the group task scores 
for the second work period (as anticipated 
there were no ficant differences in the 
I work period revealed that normal 


distributions could not be assumed. Cor 


equently nonparametri rank test (for 
ndependent measures) were used. The ob 
tained between Condition \ and | l 


2.18*; between A and C, 2.35*; and betwee 


{ and D 2.63** 


| ip ) ws that the sient member 
reduce rroup pre tivit gnilical ul 
Lo d ( \ | ese fr Ss pport ne | 
othe that in biguc row expt i } 
4 ‘ 
redu r yr ip produ \ 4 r i 
ome more irsim¢ ( f Nal ms mig 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER oF Prosptems SoLtvep, Unper Eacu o1 
Four CONDITIONS, IN First AND SECOND 
Work Periops 


Data Under each Condition 


tatist . . A B ( D 
atistic on Numbe Ambig 


Problen olved Clarity 
uity : 
lone ilent (Control Contr 
en 
- Mem N SION 


Mem 
len bers 
bers 
Median: First work pe 5.50 | 6.50 | 6.00 | 6.00 
riod (15 minutes 
Median: Second work 0 +00 70 > SO 
work period (10 mir 
utes 
Number of gr up 10 10 10 10 
HT t r 4 | k pe j 070 4 
TABLE 3 
AVERAGE Derr ENI SCALE Scores UnpEerR Eacn 
or Four CONDITION 
a { ler ea Condition 
at 
D r \ rt ( D 
re } , Cent 
‘ V N 
Mear 66.00 61 19.17 52.74 
D 13.9 1] 14.14 14.10 
\ 1) ) 40 ~~) 
te H re | | ‘ 
] i: ‘ arized, t mserve spa 
lict 1iffe t ave been tested. H ever, the 
ull F ont ea ) , 
be igge !. Thus, one might suppose that 


the decrement in productivity in Condition A 


vas produced by silent members per s« 
rather than by ambiguous role expectation 

However ent member vere ilso present in 
t he Conditio BB group nere they were a 
ilent uncooperative nproductive,”’ et: 

1 the ere ! tie Condition A groups 
The difference is that in the Condition B 
groups, the Ss expected the silent members to 
be silent. Therefore, the variable to which 
tne lecre el i! pre luct VILy must he 
attributed the | lictability of the 
nent member! 

The data wu Table 3 support the fir 
hypothesis, that the presence of silent members 
produces increased defensiveness. The ¢ ratio 
between Conditions A and C, and A and D 
ure 148** and 4.04** respectively The 


econd hypothesis that the presence ol silent 


members does not produce increased defen 


ven f the roles of the group members are 
expi ot upported The difference 
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rABLE 4 
AVERAGE Group SATISFACTION SCALE Scores UNDER 
Eacn or Four CONDITIONS 
Data Under each Condition 
tatieti t 
cale .) BK ( Db 
res Ambiguity Clarit — Control 
ijlent ilent “ 
Member Member -™ 
Mean 54.80 62.60 74.77 74.50 
dD 9.74 13.82 14.81 13.06 
N x) 40 40 50 
Note High scores indicate satisfa 
The F rat between the varia f¢ Jitior A and ( $ 
1; the over-all F on the mean 18.44, p « both instance 


between Condition B and Conditions C and 
LD) on defensiveness are significant, with (’s 
of 3.45** and 2.79**, respectively. The 


difference between Conditions A and B is 


not significant 
Ihe data in Table 4 clearly support the 
first hypothesis, that the presence of silent 
members reduces group satisfaction. The ¢ 
between Conditions A and D is 9.26**, and 
that between Conditions A and C is 6.05** 
As the F ratio on the variances of Conditions 
A and C is 2.31*, a correction for t’s computed 
when variances are heterogenous has been 
used (3). The second hypothesis, that the 
of silent members does not reduce 


presence 
group satisfaction if the roles of the group 
members are explicit, is partially supported 
by the data 
Condition B 
ol 2 1R* 


tion produced by the silent members was not 


Group satisfaction is higher in 
than in Condition A, with a ¢ 


However, the decrement in satisfac 


completely offset by the role clarification in 


Condition B groups, as the ¢ ratios between 
Condition B, and Conditions C and D, on 
group satisfaction, are 3.23** and 3.81**, 


respectively 
At this point, it should be noted that al 
the 


the presence of silent members, produced the 


though primary independent variable, 
expected results in all cases, the lack of sig 
nificant differences between Conditions A and 
B on the the 


Defensiveness 


and 
doubt 


role ambiguity item on 


scale throws some on 


the interpretation of the results given here 


One must decide whether Conditions A and B 
indicated by the 


really different, 


significant differences between them on pro 


were as 


ductivity and the Group Satisfaction scale; 


or whether they are really similar, as indicated 


FE. 


SMITH 


by the lack of significant differences on the 
ambiguity item and Defensiveness scale. 

The argument that Conditions A 
and B were different, and that role ambiguity 
and role clarification were the variables which 


here is 


lowered and raised group productivity. The 
lack of significant differences between Condi- 
tions A and B on the role ambiguity item and 
the Defensiveness scale are interpreted as a 
low reliability 


of their relatively 


and of the decay of the role clarification set 


product 


variable by the time the questionnaires were 
given. However, the data are open to alternate 
interpretation. 


SUMMARY 


In a laboratory investigation, paid partici 
pants, who were instructed to remain silent, 
were included in small groups to induce am 
biguous role expectations. Five-member prob 
lem-solving groups, each including three naive 


Ss and two silent members, were used in 
each experimental condition. Three- and 
five-member groups were used in control 
conditions. It was hypothesized that am 


biguous role expectations would reduce group 
productivity and 
defensiveness. 

All these predictions were well supported 


and satisfaction, increase 


by the data. 
Silent paid participants were included in 


another condition, where group members 


revealed their intended role behaviors. Group 


members thus had accurate expectations 
that the paid participants would remain 
silent. It was hypothesized that, as a result 


of this role clarification, the effects predicted 
above would be reduced or negated. Thus, 
the presence of silent participants would not 
reduce group productivity and satisfaction, 
or increase defensiveness 

Role clarification, with silent paid partici 
pants present in the groups, did, as predicted, 
result in normal (i.e., control group level) 
group productivity. Group satisfaction was 
significantly increased, but not to the normal 
level. The prediction that role clarification 
would restore the decrement in defensiveness 
supported. 


was not 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 


AGGRESSION AS A FU 


OVERT AND FANTASY 
NCTION OF MATERNAL 


RESPONSE TO AGGRESSION 


GERALD 


Hl unte 


RECENT year i 


has developed problem of 


establishing re lationship between fa 


behavior and overt behavior Different 


re 
earchet have used different driv areas, 
lifferent population different theoretical 
bases, and different methods of measurement 
The most conspicuous conclusion | that the 
empirical findings are not in agreement 
Lhe importance ol t} irea ol investigation 
lol oth « ca practice ind personality 
heory has been elaborated by Lindzey (12) 
He concludes that one of the mo important 
| lifhicult | oblem ] it letermination 
} ed up | ‘ e material directly relate 
») ove;rt bel oO! ind the ( iditior lor 
e reverst 1 p 1s Phe present tudy con 
ern e cailere la yn } inder h 
r r beha Or learned ha may 
i | fi Ol he i re vi expr 1OnS 
la ure ( ed » those in overt be 
ivior 
\ Ou 9 I 16, 1% } ive 
0 Li¢ | the dey e ol corr pond 
e betwee la i be ivi 1 the i 
wiated overt beha eater for certain 
irive na lor othe i! px \ 
relations have been reported between TA 
intasy 1 overt bel wr tor riable ] 
i abasemen a eveme re if ade 
pendence expo I rt Y Signi 
it negative orre I e bee eported 
ol ‘x i d il ) I nave bee l 
btained for a wide variety 7 other y triable 
For the variable of aggre ré lts } ie 
nilicant px rreia is I e¢ ! 
iS) ul overt ¢ ‘ y 14 in 
rat ¢ orre 1G ’ ! ( ive 
ain | } ( ] ] l lt 18 
lo re vi ( 
l been ( l ! 16 19 i 
otives that are I ) i 1 are 
ikely to be a rol their over i 
their covert mani! ta 13. p. 16 
hile motive that are ra d ouraged 


LESSER 


r College 


Paptl to show liltie or no relationship bet veen 
ol 


strengt! 


M.ussen 


fantasy and overt expression 


and Naylor (14) hi empted 


to test the first segment of this forn ulation 
They contended that lower-class ilture 
encourages aggression, and predicted that 

in a lower-class group, individuals who 


vive eviden L 


of a great deal of fantasy ag 

gression will aiso manue more overt ag 
gre on than those who show little aggression 
n their fantasies p 235 A mixed group ol 

vhite and Negro boys almost all of 
whom har been referred to the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research for behaviors which brought 
them into conflict with scho in court 
authorities p 236 ere used a 
ibject Che iutho report tatistically 

gynilicant but not especially trong positive 

relationship between ratings of overt aggres 
on and number of aggre e TAT themes 


Further investigation of Mussen and Naylor’s 


hypothesis would 


proht Irom more precisé 
measurement ol parental response to aggres 
on, control comparisons al | a more rep 
resentative sample 
The pre sent stu ly seek ( exami tne 
comparative consequences of both encourags 


ment and discourageme! ol iggression 
through the hypothe that under conditions 
of maternal encouragement of aggression a 
rreater degree of corre ponden e exists be 
tween fantasy and over iggression of children 
thal ler conditions of ma ial a ourage 
me! ol aggression 
\[ eTHOD 
Sul 
The t ‘ 4 whit \ iges 10-0 

» 13-2) a t I The were drawn from 
ym grad d two sixth grades in two publi 
‘ \ t t r her the 

t ‘ pa exct who 
é to te The Ku Andersor 
t j t ne ft ra r ) SZ to 
119 ha i f 102. The t hoc ire in adja 
cent trict i the ta ‘ it L relative 
ho ) eous UDpT ‘ t Up 
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Vf ler ] 12/ lude and Prac lices 


UOniy one aspect of tf environmental conditions of 











a g uggressive behavior was measured 
ne terna attitudes a practices supporting of 
ohib g aggres I \ tructured questionnaire 
erview schedu as ora uiministered to the 
I } i the i in e interviewer. Ques 
ons regarding the support or pron ition of aggression 
constituted only o egment of the total interview; 
the entire interview schedule is described in detail 
elsew here 11 Pertinent to the present study were 
rht items concerning the mother’s attitudes toward 
ggressio n chik and thirteen items about the 
mo ractict dea g with the aggressive be 
havior of her cl An illustrative item measuring 
maternal attitude toward aggression 1s 4 child 
should be taught to sta ip and fight for his rights 
in his contacts wi r children.”” The four response 
ilternatives of agree, mildly agree, mildly disagree, and 
disagree were ailowed for this item. An example of an 





item measuring maternal practices concerning aggres 


sion is If your comes to tell you that he is being 
ed on by a bi it the playground who is his own 
age and size, there wou be a number of different 


hings you might him. Would you tell him to ignore 


and turn the other cheek Response alternatives 
‘ is ite were and no. Items that did not involve 
idgme s on a four-point scale were transiormed to 
ive approxi tely the ume range of scores as the 


items that involved four alternatives 
\ single score was obtained for each mother by 


combining all items, assigning plus scores to the re 


sponse indicating suppor 


t of aggression and minus 


scores to responses indicating discouragement? of aggres 
sion. The range of scores was from +9 to —/7, witha 
median score of +2. The corrected odd-even reliability 
coethcient was .50 

rhe distribution of scores for maternal response to 
aggression was dichotomized to form one group ol 
mothers (with scores above or at the median) whos 
attitudes and practices were more supportive of aggres 


sive behavior than those of the other group (with 


scores below the mediar The hypothesis demands 
that the correlatio vetween fantasy and overt aggres 
sion for tl hildren of the mothers in the former group 


significantly more positive than the corresponding 


orrelation for the children of the mothers in the latter 





Fantasy aggressior n the children was measured 
through an adaptation of the TAT procedure (13, p 
3-5 , set of ten pictures was designed. In each pi 
ture two boys are interacting. The pictures differed 
from one another the degree to which the instigation 
to aggre was apparent 

Ilo insure complete and accurate transcription of 
the stories, tape recordings were taken. An introductory 


period preceding the fantasy task served both to es 
tablish rapport betweer the child and the male exam 
iner, and to familiarize the child with the recording 
device. Instructio vere 

I’m going to show you some picture These are 


of two boys doing different things. What 


I’d like you to do is make up a story to each of these 


pictures. You can make up a! story you wish; 
there are no right or wror to s. Say what the 
t are thinking and feeling and how the story wil 


The ten pictures, in the order of presentation, were 
1. One boy is holding a basketball and the other bo; 
is approaching him with arms outstre tched 
> 


2. One boy is stamping upon an ambiguous object 
and the other boy is reaching for the object 

3. One boy is sitting behind the other boy in a 
classroom and is leaning toward hin 


4. One boy is walking down the street and the other 
boy, with fists clenched, is glaring at him 

5. One boy, with fists clenched, is staring at the 
other boy who is sitting, head bowed, on a box 

6. One boy 1s sawing a piece ol wood and the other 
boy is leaning on a fence between them, talking to him 

7. The two boys, surrounded by a group of other 
boys, are approaching each other with arms upraised 
and fists clenched 

8. The two boys are making a fire. One boy is 
kneeling to arrange the wood and the other boy is 
approaching, ladened with wood for the fire 

9. One boy, who is looking back, is running down a 
street and the other boy is running behind him 

10. Two boys are standing in a field. One boy, with 
his hand on the other boy’s shoulder, is pointing off 
in the distance 

A fantasy aggression score was obtained for each 


5 


yy counting the number of times the following acts 


appeared in his stories: fighting, injuring killing, at 
tacking, assaulting, torturing, bullying, getting angry, 
hating, breaking smashing burning, destroying 
scorning, expressing contempt, expressing disdain, 
cursing, swearing, threatening, insulting, belittling, 
repudiating, ridiculing 

Fantasy aggression scores ranged from 1 to 15, with 
a mean of 5.3. The corrected matched-half reliability 
coefficient was .86; the inter-judge scoring reliabilit 
coefficient was .92 


Overt Aggression 


To measure overt aggression in the child, a modifed 


sociometric device, the “Guess who” technique (7), 
was ad ypted The Ss were presented with a booklet 
containing a series of written descriptions of children 
and asked to identify each of these descriptive char 
acterizations by naming one or more classmates 
Fifteen overt aggression items were used, such as 
“Here is someone who is always looking for a fight 

A diversity of aggressive behaviors were included; 
items depicted verbal, unprovoked physical, provoked 
physical, outburst, and indirect forms of aggressive 
behavior 


An overt aggression score was obtained for ea 
subiect by counting the number of times he was named 
by his classmates. There were substantial differenc« 
among the three classes in the distributions of the 
overt aggression scores n order to combine into one 
distribution the scores of childre in different class 
overt aggression raw scores were transiormed into 
standard scores 

The biserial « relatior coethcient between the 


overt aggr on measure erived fror the childre 








ws) GERALD 
und teacher entries for the sar (,ues ho” aggre 
tems 16 (f 01 
RESUI 
Iwo Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients were obtained. For boys CN 23 
whose mothers are relatively encouraging 


or supportive of aggression, the correlation 


between fanta aggression and overt aggres 


ion is +.43 (p < .05, two-tailed test). For 
boys (A 21) whose mothers are relatively 
discouraging of aggression, the corresponding 
correlation 1s 11 (p « 10, two-tailed test 

These coethcient are statistically different 


(p 006, two-tailed test 

When the total sample is not separated into 
two groups on the basis of scores for maternal 
overall Pearson 


response to aggression, the 


produc t-moment correlation coethcient 1S 
+ .07. ‘This 


different from zero 


coeflicient is not significantly 


Confirmation is found for the hypothesis 
that 


encouragement ol aggression, a greater degree 


under conditions of relative maternal 


ol corre spondence exists between the fantasy 


and overt than under 


aggression of children 
conditions of relative maternal discouragement 
of aggression. Thu 


of the relationship between fantasy and overt 


the direction and extent 


aggression in the child is apparently influenc ed 


by the maternal attitudes and _ practices 
surrounding the learning of aggressive be 
havior 

It has been predicted (13, 16) that those 


tendencies which are negatively sanctioned or 


prohibited will be high in fantasy expression 


and low in overt expression This association 


compensatory or sub 


l premised upon a 


stitutive role of fantasy where overt expression 


allowed. A 


aggression scores for the 


is not scatter piot of the lantasy 


ind overt children 


whose mothers discourage aggression (from 
which the 41 coefficient is derived) reveals a 
onsiderable number of such high fantasy 
iwvression, low overt aggression scores How- 


ever. children with low fantasy aggression and 
high overt aggression scores are as well rep- 


those with 


resented in this scatter plot as 
high fantasy aggression, low overt aggression 
scores. Although mothers of children in this 
group were classified (relative to the others) 
pert ips certain 


iS discouraging aggression, 


of them do so ineffectively, and thus allow the 


hild sufficient release of aggressive feelings 
in overt behavior so that he may not need to 
express aggression in fantasy. An alternative 


speculation regarding the concurrence of 
low fantasy aggression and high overt aggres 
sion in the group exposed to maternal dis 
f that a 


whose 


couragement ofl suggests 
( hild 
mother prohibits aggression may assign this 


prohibitory attitude to the adult experimenter 


aggression 


with strong aggressive needs 


and fantasy aggression expressions 


suppress 
in the testing situation; yet this child may 
find avenues for overt expression of aggression 
among his peers. 

In the present study, only one condition 
related to the learning of aggressive responses 
and controls was assessed, maternal attitudes 
ind practices. Other possibly critical deter 
minants that remain to be explored include 
fathers’ behavior and teachers’ attitudes and 
practices. This study has sampled a limited 
range of maternal attitudes and practices 
concerning aggression. Although there is no 
direct manner of determining the absolute 
degree of punitiveness of the most prohibitive 
mother in this sample, it appears unlikely 
that extremely severe and continuous maternal 
Suc h 
condemnation of aggression might so limit or 
both the and 


overt aggression expressions of the child that 


punitiveness is represented severe 


restrict lantasy aggression 
no correlational analysis within such a group 
Both the 


and 


would be possible. extremes of 


unimpeded permissiveness severe con 


demnation warrant further investigation 
SUMMARY 


The relationship between fantasy and overt 


expressions of aggression was studied as a 


function of the maternal attitudes and prac 


tices toward aggression. Subjects were 44 
boys and their mothers. The boys’ fantasy 
aggression was assessed through a modified 


rAd 


measured 


approach, their overt aggression was 


through a modified sociometrix 


technique, and maternal attitudes and pra 
toward were measured by 


tices aggression 


use of a questionnaire-interview device. 
Support was found for the hypothesis that 

under conditions of maternal encouragement 

of aggression, a greater degree of correspond- 


ence exists between fantasy and overt aggres 
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children than under conditions of 


iternal dis ouragement ol aggression. 
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AFFILIATION MOTIVATION AND 


PRODUCTIVITY 


IN SMALL GROUPS 


RICHARD peCHARMS 


HE genera ypothesis underlying the 
research reported here is that there 
is a systematic relationship between 
he strength of affiliation motivation and 


ooperative group behavior. At first glance one 


night expect that affiliation motivation would 


facilitate cooperative group behavior and 


inhibit competitive behavior. It seems plausible 


that a person high in the afhliation motive 
hould perceive working for a group goal 
iS an activity instrumental to acceptance by 
he group, and therefore be predisposed to 
cooperate rather than compete 

hese simple predictions are complicated 
by at least two factor First, it has been 
hown (1 that the experimental! arousal 
£ motives depends on the conditions under 
which S work It follows that the predic 
tions should hold only under certain arousa 
onditions. A second factor ha 


been pointed 
who fou id 


French and Chadwick (2 


mot 


out by 


hat 


be 


nantly goal-oriented or predominant! 


athhation vation can predomi! 


threat 


oriented, and that these different orientation 


may have different behavioral concomitant: 


bor nstance unpopular tend to how 


more threat-oriented re Live 
ol 


lhreat-ori nted 


ponse ona projes 


neasure motivation 


and oriented motiva 


goal 
re e 


lhe 


positive 


probably ult from differential 


on 


erence ol eptance n he past 


oal-oriented person redintegrate 


vast experiences of acceptance in an affiliation 


threat-oriented 
ol 


been accepted in 


situation, while tne person 


edintegrates e 


The 


he past may have learned that cooperation 
| 


negative experience re} 


tion person who has 


This report derive irom a larger study submitted 
to the University of North Carolina as a doctoral disser 
tation. The author is indebted to Drs. John W. Thibaut, 
Edward E. Jones, and to the other members of the 
Organization Research Group for constructive criti 


cism 

The study was conducted in the program of the Or 
ganization Research Group of the Institute for Research 
in Social Science 
Ford Foundation ar 
(Nonr 855 (04)| 


which is supported jointly by the 


d the Office of Naval Research 


North Carolina 


te 


leads to further acceptance. The previously 
rejected person, on the other hand, may desire 
iwcceptance so strongly that anticipation of 
rejection is particularly frustrating and leads 
to an aggressive competitive response. Affilia 
of the threat-oriented type 


may therefore facilitate competition rather 


tion motivation 


than cooperation Competition may in turn 


have been rewarded by recognition, which 
may even have led to greater acceptance of 
the originally rejected person 

[hese considerations lead to the following 
hypotheses 


Hypothesis | that 


them to anticipate rejection, Ss high in threat 


Under conditions lead 
oriented affiliation motivation are more pro 


low 


ductive on a competitive task than 4 in 
threat-oriented affiliation motivation 
Hypothesis IT. Under conditions that lead 


them to anticipate rejection, Ss high in threat 


oriented affiliation motivation are less pro 


ductive on a cooperative task than Ss low in 
threat-oriented affiliation motivation 


Under conditions that lead them to antici 


pate Ss high in goal-oriented 


affiliation motivation should be more produc 


acceptance, 
tive on a cooperative task and less productive 


on low in goal 


Che 


test 


a competitive task than Ss 


oriented affiliation motivation present 


experiment cannot adequately these 


predictions concerning goal-oriented affiliation 
motivation, since the design did not include 
ituations in which antk Ipation of acceptance 
the effects 


goal-oriented affiliation motivation may appear 


was made salient. However, ol 


in a weaker form in the control groups which 


experienced no arousal of anticipated a 


ceptance or rejection 
MeTHOD 


Subjec ls 


4 total of 88 mak 
the experiment. They 
f an introductory psychology course according 


ts 


undergraduates participated in 
were selected from several sec 
tions 0 
to their affiliation and achievement motivation scores, 
(n Affiliation, n Achievement) and met in groups of 
four, five, or six for the experiment. Individual groups 
were composed of Ss both high and low in n Affiliation 
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De ign ig betwe ‘ ers us YS pe ent for afthiat 
mager ( ind 92 ne { catego 
] each ex mental co ‘ tl ctu lash t 
ec performed | Ss were identi Only the task i a ‘ 
: {ffiiiation Arousal 
tructions and the experimental procedures prior to the . 
y task re manipulate: Ha ot the groups received rach S Oo unde ‘ us procedu vas asked to 
re mmpetitive task instructions; the other half, coopera inh eries of trait vidually from most to ke 
f tive task instructions. The experin te FE) attempted plimentar \ eight inute group discussio 
) 
; to arouse the affiliation motive a inticipation of re fol di vhich the group was to try to agree on a 
> jection in half of the group to ) 1, this procedut si! mu ranking « the trait Kkach S was told that 
i vas omitted with the other hal Thu he experimenta h fort in opinion of the other member 
7 procedures called for a two ‘ ign, Var g tas cel tuld be asked to evaluate ti and to choos 
- nstructions and arousal! conditio Within each of the wk partners for a subsequent task After the di 
our cell Ss could | divided into tho above and ) each tood beto the g ind read h 
TN hel P j 
those below e medi the ea ¢ ) ) atio g inking of the tra hi ill others chose 
} 
vo characterist iit yw hi I ‘ no li 
j f / ‘ 
yf ’ feasuremen t Affiliatio ed his prefere pa king tl 
thers. This entire procedu i tted in the control 
During their first laborator } inge the ss were 
vyrouD 
isked to write stor n picture stimuli ; 
. The usa T 4 I eto i close ‘ ribed 
according to the pro e dex ‘ Met i¢lland 
Atkinson e¢ al. (1) with the a on of the gt 
ad el ai 5 A six -picture asul \fhliation was ob , 
1 ( uSSi I ‘ inclu in order to give the 
i ft | 4 ri 4 ‘ fot I weau;re ae 4 ibed 
] or basis for rating each othe 1 so that me o 
y Atk on et al I 7) ictures have bee , 
: t } wcteristics of a ld begin to emerge 
McClellane ! LSSO rhe sixth | ' ' , ' 
: The rati ind par « ere dg to make 
n ‘ representing fou ! ibl discus ; 
i H cute i re of iter é er mer 
mmething or ¢ {ting 1 i ib ) 
# the group. Both i und \¥ 6 1Atki i 
i Cruetzkow (3 : 
$ - el ai. (1 wint out that th f reject 
ach story contalr g alhhiation imager is Classi : 
There in the ila i isa mndition 
hed as either predomina positive (goal-oriented) o1 
: be co dered to anticipat rejectior muc! n 
, } dominantly negative threat-ori ted \ story wa ‘ 
; : trong Mn those i the tr 
n cla fied as positive when it contained predominant! 
} ‘ ; ‘ 
approach response such as statements about positive 
~- Task Instruction 
iffective relationships between characters, or character 
, triving for and attaining affiliation goal positive The competitive instructions p ed an individual 
outcome Components ) dered positive ere com goal of competition for high luctivit the results 
manionate activiti } iS parties, reunions, visits to be a ranking of individua in the group. The co 
‘ emali talk. | | sessio et A stor vas classified a operative instructio presented a tea goal of co 
egati' when it contained predor antl ivoidance operatic mong membe« on ind I roblems to 
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On the post-experimental Tt ) ire, each S v 
} } ; 4 i Au 
score as described by Atkinson ef al. (1 


asked to rate on a seven-point scale his agreement with 
The pictures were found to elicit approximately ' 

items concerning his liking for the group during the 
experiment. The items were as follows: (a) If I had to 


noose a group to work with me on a real problem, I 


equal numbers of positive and negative stories and thus 
appear to yield a balanced measure of total n Affiliatior 


rhere was essentially no correlation between the posi , 
would choose some of the members of this group. (b) I 
tive and the negative affiliation motivation score 


r 15, N = 88 Mrs. John S. ¢ 


rittenden and the author 
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rABLE 1 
Mean NoumpBer OF Taste ATTEMPTED AND THREAT 
ORIENTED AFFILIATION MOTIVATION 


Mean Task Attempted 
la and Leve f Threat 
Oriented Afhlation Affiliation . 
Ni 
Motivatior \rousal (Threat 
) Are " 
ol Re jectior 
Competitive Task 
High Afhlation F353 .8 126.3 
n 10 x 
Low Affiliation 412 115.0 
n 12 14 
Mean 122.2 119.1 
, )) >) 
1 d 
(noperative Task 
High friliat i 100.6 7 & 
n 11 10 
I Afhiliatior 110.2 24.6 
" 11 10) 
Mear 10 ; 86.3 
” >) ))} 
felt some dislike for at least one of the members during 
the task Keverse scored c) In general, | liked most 
ot the people i my group vé ve 
Productivity 
The productivit core for each consisted of the 
he pr ler att | ed on both tash Task I 
was a simple arithmetic task. Task I] was a scrambled 
4 ls task. Performance both of these tash has 
prev isl been found to be related to achievement 
{ ation (4, 7 
Procedure 
The athhatio i i va ] I t procedure tor 
t k | ind wa ail contro group 
I task instructio lacing 1 competitive or a 
wpcrative task situa then read, after which 
cated i atior ked on 120 arithmetic 
| ! 121 U ! 12 minutes’ work 
170 scramble ‘ be ick was | ‘ each 
rT ! ng ! that uct t inking 
tt w the ‘ ink f} y p This wa 
done mediately pri to admi tratu of the post 
exp ental jue ) i r to equate etiects ol 
b A lige otf t tI iSk The esti Lire 
| the Group A i ven Scale ind cor 
F th experiment ex t! i forma ion 
A ' re , 
, 
Ry ULT 
lable 1 presents the productivity means 


for Ss high and low in Affiliation under the 


four different experimental conditions. Con 
sidering only the experin ental manipulations, 
mean 


analysis of variance demonstrates that 


productivity in the competitive task situation 


RICHARD DECHARMS 


rABLE 2 
ATTEMPTED AND 
MOTIVATION 


NuMBER OF TASK GOAL 


ORIENTED AFFILIATION 


MEAN 


Mean Tasks Attempted 
Task and Levei of Goal 
Oriented Affiliation 
Motivation 


Affiliation , 
No 
Arousal! (Threat 


. Arousa] 
of Re jection) 


Competitive Task 
High Affiliation 118.4 118.3 
n (9) (14 
Low + Affiliation 124.8 120.5 
n (13) (8) 
Cooperative Task 
High + Affiliation 101.8 92.5 
n 12 (13 
Low +Afhliation 109.7 77.4 
= 10) (9 
was significantly higher than mean _pro- 


ductivity in the task situation 
p <. O01). There was no significant difference 
between mean productivity under affiliation 


However, 


cooperative 


arousai and under no arousal 


considering only the cooperative task groups, 


mean productivity of Ss under affiliation 
arousal was significantly higher than pro- 
ductivity under no arousal (p 01). 


A median split of +Affiliation or —Afhilia- 
tion scores within each of the four experi- 
resulted in unequal cell 


mental conditions 


entries. A multiple regression analysis was 
therefore « omputed (see Table 3) to determine 


the effects due to level of motivation within 


each experimental condition. For des« riptive 
purposes the means in Tables 1 and 2 for 
high and low levels of motivation will be 
discussed. However, significance levels will 


refer to tests of the variance due to regression 
Hypothesis I predicts higher productivity 

; | | y 

for Ss high in Affiliation than for Ss low in 
Affiliation on a task under 
affiliation arousal (threat of rejection) Table 
1 shows a large difference in the predicted 


competitive 


and regression reveals 


a reliable difference (p - 01 


no arousal 


direction, 
that thi 1S 


analysis 


confirming the hypothesis Under 


there was a similar but insignificant difference 
The data in Table 1 are also consistent with 
Hypothesis II which predicts lower pro- 


ductivity for Ss high in Affiliation than for 
Ss low in —Affiliation on a cooperative task 
rhe regression anal 
VSIS, that difference 
falls short of customary standards of signif 


icance (p « 07 


under affiliation arousal 


however, reveals this 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DUE TO REGRESSION OF PRODUCTIVITY ON GOAL-ORIENTED 
AND THREAT-ORIENTED AFFILIATION MOTIVATION SCORE 
Arousal Task Motive df Mean Square / b 
Affiliation Arousal Competitive + Affihation | 814 . oe 2.1754 
Afhhation 1 4 5,173 | + 6.0783 
Cooperative Afhliation l 547 i7 1.7836 
Afhliation I » 546 ;.3° 4.2643 
No Arousal Competitive + Affiliation l 110 16 0.8012 
Affiliation I 190) 69 +1.8714 
Cooperative fhiliation 1 027 ». 86° + 3.4327 
Athhation l 101 14 +0. 8500 
Errort 76 709 
J 
"p< 10 
ee» « 
f 
08 » < 01 
t Twelve degrees of freedom were used in testing v ance due to differences between cell means and variance due to regression 
For a test of the significance of the intér Affiliation, and the experimental manipula 


action of level of threat-oriented n Affiliation 
with kind of task under affiliation arousal, the 
difference 


gression coefficients was tested 


between the two computed re 
The significant 
relationship is found that would be predicied 
by combining Hypotheses I and II (p < .0i 
It has been noted that the experimenial 
design did not provide a situation of heightened 
anticipation of acceptance for testing predic 
tions for +Affiliation, but for the No 
Arousal condition provide suggestive evidence 


data 


lable 2 presents means for Ss high and low 
in +Affiliation. As predicted, productivity on 


a cooperative task under No Arousal was 
higher for Ss high in +Affiliation than for 
Ss low in +Affiliation, although the trend 
falls short of statistical significance (p 10 


Analysis of productivity and total n Afftia 
tion scores reveals smaller relationships similar 
with Affiliation the 

Affiliation and Affiliation scores 


onsidered separately seem to be better pre 


to those in arousal! 


cells but + 


dictors of performance than total n Affiliation 


inder the present conditions 


DISCUSSION 


The main hypotheses, which are in general 
upported by the data in Table 1, were based 
on the assumption that competitive pro 
ductivity under ertain conditions is he 
result of hostility induced in Ss high in 

Affiliation by threat of rejection. Using the 
Group Attractiveness Scale as a rough measure 
of hostility toward the group, it was possible 


to examine the relations! Ips between hostility 


Although the 
small and insignificant, they were remarkably 


Hostility 


tions relationships were all 
in Arousal 
than in No Arousal cells, and greater for Ss 
Affilia 
the 
was higher in the Arousal 


consistent was greater 


high in — Affiliation than for Ss low in 
tion. Competitive productivity followed 
same pattern. It 
cells, and (as shown in the test of Hypothesis 
Affiliation. Further, 


competitive productivity was higher for Ss 


I) high for Ss high in 


high in hostility than for Ss low in hostility 
and, conversely, cooperative productivity was 
lower for Ss high in hostility than for Ss low in 
hostility 
Table 1 
ductivity was 


that 
ignificantly 


No Arousal 


also shows cooperative pro 


greater under 


Arousal than under rhis finding 


cannot be attributed to threat of rejection 
which should inhibit cooperative productivity 
especially in Ss most influenced by threat 
It may well be attributable to the group dis 
cussion, in which only the aroused group 
participated and which allowed Ss to become 
acquainted. They seemed to gain a more 
positive attitude toward the situation, as 
indicated by post-experimental discussions 
with the groups, and this positive attitude 


could well have produced an increased incen 


tive for cooperative work, 


Further examination of the data shows that 
cooperative productivity under arousal was 
relatively greater for Ss low on any of the 
measures of affiliation motivation. The most 


striking difference was with total n Affiliation 


Cooperative productivity for Ss low in n 
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lergraduate 
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itrally with respect irousal of 
eptance or rej I hig! 
entec at ition |! vatlolr i 
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tro ) rol ed ‘ 

16.8 ) r me i9 ( ro 

0 nig I Al i a 
roximate the ne under the two condi 
yt arouse mean S90, control mean 
H) | veTa recast under L1rOUSad 

attributable en to the th 

w motivation, may be ir to Wendt 

nain (7 i evement mo ition 

Wer ned ( ind onsched ed ta k 

mndition He iterpre I results a ov 

e effect of ‘ ! extrin motivation 

mon OV I ner rT ivatior i! the 

eduled ition hereby bringing their 
it ] ( no were intrin i 

ted and had productivity unde 

ict ned ed Wr onon chedule | tO tion 

e present exp ent however the 

roductivit ler arousal of low in n 

| Ltio}r “ rT intiy h gher tl in that 

the high in n Affiliation. It ould seern 

i e extril threat olf rejection Na 

teracte t he ntrir n Aftiliatior 

rel nhibiting reased ooperative pro 

t under the arousal condition for 
in Affiliation, while the grou » discussion 
ited cooperative produ Ivity Or 

w inn Affiliation t« I the threat wa 

y i mportant 

SUMMARY 
} ud ested ( potheses that under 
yn on lavoring the int Ipation ol re jex 
high in threat-oriented affiliation 

otivation are more productive on a 

ympetitive task, and (b) |e productive on a 

operative task than Ss low in _ threat 


se hypothe 


ita [rom 3& 


Was treated 


inthe ipated 


l in oa 


compared to 





DEC HARM 
t ress tended to be more 
roductive on a cooperative task Ihis 
relationship did not reach statistical signi 

Licance, 
Under Affiliation Arousal (which included 
both a group discussion ind threat of re 
ection inere was higher cooperative pro- 


ductivity than under No Arousal, a difference 


contributed almost entirely by low in 
total affiliation motivation (goal-oriented plu 
threat-oriented rhis result was interpreted 
as showing an interaction between the effects 


of the group disé ussion and threat of rejyecuion 
rhe 
productivity in general, but among Ss high 
effect 

rejection. 


group discussion facilitated cooperative 


motivation tl was 


the 


in afhliation 11S 
ot 


between 


counteracted threat 
The 


aliilation 


by 
relationships overall 
notivation and productivity were 


The 


ing between goal 


insignificant. importance of distinguish 


and threat-oriented affilia 


tion motivation was stressed 
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COGNITIVE SET AND MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS IN THE 
PERCEPTION OF NEUTRAL AND THREAT 
RELATED STIMULI 


RUTH C. WYLII 


yar / 
that tney nave u ceect | i hese differen cS 
ECENTLY experimentali DSVCNOILOZISI , 
‘ i t ire expected to be greater! than could be 
nave peen interested l tne roy. 1 
‘ i yunted for on 1 Dasis ol cognitive set or 
tion that pe rceptual thresho ré : 
, , | expectancy alone 
higher tor so-called emotionally threatening 
, ' yt nes i, When S desire to ucceed in 
stimuli, and lower for positively valued stu 4 
; :' i iSK ne cont ol their prerecognition 
than tor affective neutral one lests ol cn | , 
LLESSé bout visual stimuli which indicate 


1 proposition have yielded ambiguous resu ' 
; that they have failed resembles the content 


because of difficulties in controlling or knowing 
Ja ae of stimuli which, had they been presented to S, 
he status of factors a ib je 
vould have indicated success. This distortion 
tit des towal he mull h irequen ol 
of prerecognition guesses Is ¢ epected to be 
subjects’ past experiences with the stimu 
greater than could be a counted for on the 
ubiects ognitive et or expecta cles ' | 
Dasi ft cognitive set or expectancy atone 


and: (d) the availability of the required r 


sponses as they are determined by ibjects’ \lerTHop 
previous actice r g the responses ¢, 
previous pra in makin he respo tesulus Material 
' ' 
and willingness to report honestly (1-3; 5-11 
' I'w yiace in vere u as stimuli on the 
This experiment employed new means to 
> | - , al ; bor tnat ‘ ict til itl \ yuld be ¢ nolio ill 
| . ve-mentl . var les 
ontrol the above nentioned variable in a itral te intil exne il conditions produced an 
comparison of the influence of motivationa ‘ tional set tlowal ther bh) the response avail 
factors plus cognitive set with the influence of ubi for all two-pla ould be the same 
‘ thi i ad ‘ wd by | ( en ! ast 
cognitive set alone. In this design the exper! . . — roquenty & = 
r ; 7" ; V | exposure, practice in pronunciation and lack of 
mantar { I) uced the desired e onal state 
menter induced desired emotional! sta embarrassment in pronunciation, On the basis of a 
and cognitive expectancies in the subject ry experiment, testing the tachistoscopi 
under laboratory control; and the use of pr ecognizabilit two-place numbers of a standard print 
tested numbers as stimuli, presented under type ane size, these numbers were classified into three 
hard, mediun i easy to recognize, tor use in 
pecially devised condition provided im : 
—- matching the threatening ind “rewarding numbers 
proved control of factor b,c, and d in the main experiment 
The following hypotheses vere te ted 
Hy pothe 1S l When subjects Ss) have just yubje 
heer given an auditory presentat m olastimu 1 he r 1 volunteer te ile college student 
lus and have reason to expect that they may ave h respect to the purpose of the experiment 
, , The ve vided into three grou] of 17 each 
be given the same stimulus visually, their dura 
) resholds tor uch visua timull are Procedure 
ower than for otherwise comparable visua Group IT. Group I were told they were to partici 
timuli for which no such cognitive set has been eparate experiments. In the “first experi 
, Task 1), eact was given individually a spe 
established 
evised and pretested task. She was told that 
Hypothest > When Ss desire t ucceed in slthough the parts of the task were simple, this wa i 
» task. the iration thresho for | elligence test which revealed the ability of a 
, of ‘ to k her head a centrate in a fast-mo 
i i A { Vc i 
ting situat ' atthe he 
grea r t el lral I ) r mato 
tnerwist irabi la l y k ol t k 
) t r 
\The Ge t , — ; , 
Ame ] ) " I j 1 
ea I G i I i 
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we ed the true connection between Tasks 1 and 2 
The reported that the directions had been con 

‘ r isleading, but some of them said they had 
wondered whether hearing the number and/or wishing 
t ee itr vht have influences their perceptions How 
ver, the all reported trying hard to base their guesses 
ext ely Oo the visual appearance of the stimuli 
act is asked to keep the experiment secret so that 
ture vould be naive 

It in be seen from the de cription ot the procedure 
ised with Group I that both expectancy and “wishful 
thinking” might influence their perceptual thresholds 
for those tachistoscope numbers which agreed with the 
nur ers & read out to the 

Group II. Each Group I was arbitrarily paired 


wit! i Group I ». The treatr ent g ven to Group II Ss 
vas intended to make their experiences in the tachisto 
cope room exactly the same as those of Group I, except 
that their attitudes toward the numbers used as visual 
illowing one to 


tudy the influence of cognitive expectancies in the ab 


stimuli should be emotiona neutra 


ence of motivational influences. Cor sequently these 
s heard nothir g about Task 1, but went directly to the 
tachi toscope room where the were given the sa! in 
tructions for Task 2 as had been given to Group I, with 
p Il 3 were told that / 


vould “read out a number” instead of that E would 


the fo lowing exception Gro 


read out your answer to a problem on the intelligence 


yu just took.”’ Any given Group II S was given 
the same list of “read out” and “viewed” numbers as 
had been used for her corresponding Group I S. Each 


Group IIS was told, “I can’t tell you how many of the 


numbers flashed on the screen will be the same as those 
on my list and how many will be different. There might 
t iny degree of agreement between zero and 100 per 


cent. The greatest likelihood is that there will be about 
agreements out of 14 numbers which you will have 
flashed on the screen. You can’t be sure of this, how 
ever is The number ol agreements sugge sted to a given 
Group IIS, was the number of answers the correspond 
x Group 1 S stated she thought she had gotten correct 

it the end of her Task 1 test 
A careful inspection of the procedures given Groups 


I and II suggested that any differences in performance 





between these groups were to be interpreted with cau 
tio ecause the para el instructions to the grou] 
did not iffice complete to equate cognitive expec 
ta r hetween ther The Ss i Grou I, for example, 
had reason from Task 1 to expect (as well as to hope 
that some of the numbers might be nearly agreeing, if 
not exact igrecing, evet though the t Loscom 
directior did not mention thi nos iit On the 
other hand, the Gro II Ss had had no comparabl 
previous experience that might have estabi hed i cog 
nitive expectancy o! a certat umber of near agree 
ents. In an attempt to equate tl factor of cognitive 
expectancy ore etiective the procedure used for 
(srou Il was administered to a third group, with 
the single modification that the directions were changed 
the addition of the underlined clause below 
The greatest likelihood is that there will he about 
igrect | ts out ol 14 I if eT nT cl u “ have 
‘ hy ‘ +} ree er f mriing iri 
‘ The exact re ¢ ‘ ne nderlined 
that h the ; Gre I 











COGNITIVE SET AND 
thought she had otte ear correc isk 1 I 
+} hange irect the expecta ‘ f 
near a ve iS exact agree ent vas ma 
' ible betwe each Grot Ill d he tched 
Gro I counterps 
RESULTS 
For each SS the median threshold ior all 


mbers was found (called A and 


the median threshold for disagreeing numbers 
was obtained (called D).? 1 D) was pre 
dicted to be negative in the cases of all three 
groups. Groups II and III were employed to 


was confirmed by the 


test Hy pothesi ] 


finding that 31 out of 34 Ss in these groups 


pro 


i¢vel 


showed negative values for 1 D), a 


portion Significant tar beyond the 01 


Since other variables have been controlled 


this result can reasonably be attributed to the 


effects of hearing the number and expecting the 


possibility of seeing it, i.e., to cognitive sets 
Although simply hearing the number and 
expecting pos ible agreement leads to faster 
perception, the second hypothe IS asserts thal 
hoping to see what one has just heard and 
hoping not to see any other number should 


make the (A D) values of the Group I Ss 
more negative than those of Group II or Group 
III Ss 


a refined measure of the « 


In order to make such comparisons 


i sé repan y be tween 


l 
agreeing and disagreeing items 


that 


thresholds for 


was needed takes into account the 


individual differences in intra-individual varia 


bility in thresholds, in terms of which the 


groups were not equated. To obtain such a 
Varia 
| for 


middle 


index of intra-individual 
here called / Was 
taking the 


Her 1 


evaluated in re 


compute 
range ol her 
D) value 


ation to her overall 


each by 
ix thresholds could 
then be 
ore used 


ndividual variability. The s« 


which a Group I 


ecause she tnoa er got more tha a tw 
‘ lor a 4 ver is Climinated trom the 
ut f D of both the Group I S and the « pond 
r Gro I] lo keep the counterba ‘ 
Ai | t ol agret ga ( i 
ta h a case, the t ta ) 
Ire the calculati i he (sy I 
und co : Group I] 
I me I iria I 4 used ra t 
D because: (a) the , shreal yi 
4 4 i t 
but é it K er / ip] x i 
terqua e range it g inte i 
i Via Warranted the Zz 
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is the dependent variable in testing Hypoth- 


esis 2 may be summarized thus 


1 D 


where 
1 S’s median threshold for agreeing num- 
bers 
D S’s median threshold for disagreeing 
numbers 
/ range of middle six thresholds for 


he difference in mean score between Group 
I and Group II was found to be +0.11, which 
yielded an insignificant ¢ value of 0.60‘, while 
the difference in mean score between Group 
0.01, Thus, the 


give no support to Hypothesis 2; 


III and Group | was ONLY 


data 1.€ 


there is no indication that wishful thinking 


added to expectancy produces any greater 


elect on duration thresholds than does 
expectancy alone 
Che third hypothe postulated that pre 


ecognition guesses of the Group I Ss might 
revea wishful thinking” by tending to be 
oser to the read-out’’ number than were 
the prerecognition guesses of Group II or 
Group III lo test this hypothesis, all 
prerecognition guess vithin +10 of the 


read-out’’ number (.8’s answer in the case of 


Group | were tallied and compared to the 


total number of prerecognition guesses made 


by .S, yielding a proportion score for each S 


lhe difference bet veen ( proportion core 


of eact Group I ind that of her correspond 
subtraction 


ng (sroup S were obtained by 
Aik} } 


acro pairs. The mean difference was 0.14 
and ¢ 48, which ts significant between the 
02 and .01 level o i one-tailed test These 
result Ipport the hypothe s that the Group 
I vho are hoping to see a number at least 
near their answer ‘ tend to see more 
numbers near the read-out number than 

ill the ontro who have no reason to 
care whether the tachistoscope number is near 


However, for reason 
Method i 


Group III with Group I 


Comparison ol 


provide i better 


! | i 
mtrolied test ol Hypothe | 5 When the 
prerecognilion guess¢ of Group If] vere 
compared to those of Group I in the same way 
NO rela ) the r t iriabie wa ) } 
n et Group I 4 (y Il 0 unco a i 
” were } 








2) KUTH (¢ 
I] | rec fier 
a (hx 1 ‘ ‘ pot ‘ 
‘ it} ‘ f ‘ i f {, ) II 
IT] ! liffer si i in er 
‘ ‘ ‘ r ym { ( f ) 
‘ ere on ( d cr 0 ed ¥v 
> Il. The difference a 11 Pp 
t {) I i ( ailed te 
Diset 
ihe resuits ¢ expe ( €a ul 
t lence lor rye eller ol ( ‘ r ect 
‘ por | threshold ‘ er or 
ne I if migi 
erate il thy e aire i e present 
€ da give one upport o the notior 
prerecognition guesse nay be modified 
otivati i rence ict i desire to 
eed in an evo-involving task. No support 
en € proposition that ich motivationa 
ence afte ad lration threshold when 
her r r ire eld onstant the isua 
‘ ol erceptua deft ( 
I he estion iris i ) ynetner hose 
flerence whi ere found are attributable 
etiect on the perceptua proce ‘ or to 
ect on the respons process¢ t 1ollow 
the distinction deve oped ost recen by 
(;arner, Hake ind) Ericksen } I seems 
} at tl effect ire ) the perceptual 
| ne f in view of the operations instituted 
o control for the influences on response pro 
‘ f In the first act the use of numbers 
d make motivational reasons for withold 
responses i¢ han the would he in the 
e of taboo word In addition, the choice 
vo-place numbers provided stimuli whicl 
( had had mucl uctice IN pronouncing 
And finally, the tructions to base guesse 
y on the v il properties of the flask 
ould tend to reduce guessing behavior from 
er source 
[he results on cognitive set are in line with 
uch previous work, and they further point 
ip the need for controlling for this factor 
urefully in all studies where it is not the 


ndependent 


Ihe 


interest i 


ariable 


data on the role of motivation are of 


the light of the 
the 


current controversy 


concerning Status of perceptua defense 


and accentuation. A number of investigators 
have suggested that the positive experimental! 
are attributable to 


controlled variables such as 


findings in this area un 


set, frequency of 


past experience with the stimuli and the 
ke Ihe effects obtained are sometimes 
( nished or even reversed when these 
yther variables are altered (6, 10, 11). In one 
we ontrolled recent experiment, no evidence 


1 (13 


It was hoped that the new methods and stim 


of perceptual defense could be obtaine 


this study would 


ulus materials introduced ir 


also effectively control the variables which 


have led to ambiguity in studies 


pre vious 


Insofar as this aim has been realized, these 


evidence of 


resuits give no motivational! 
effects on duration thresholds under com 
parable conditions of cognitive expectancy 

ihe present findings, and those of other 
experiments, may perhaps be reconciled with 
the concept of perceptual detense on the 
assumption that perceptual defense occurs 
only within certain limiting conditions. So 


lar, these « onditions remain to be ¢ xplored and 
specified precisely, and one value of this ex 
periment lies in suggesting what some of them 


may be. First, it is possible that laboratory 


manipulated ego-involvement, while desirable 


for precision ol control, may produce motiva 


tion too weak to affect duration thresholds 


Since the motivation was apparently strong 


enough to exert some effects on the pre 
recognition guesses, one might infer that 
different minimum strengths and/or durations 
of motivation may be required to affect dif 


ferent measures of perceptual distortion 
It might be that 


tional effects do not appear when some other, 


argued, second motiva 
more influential variable such as cognitive set 
is present to override them. On this view, the 


present results could be interpreted as analo 
gous to the findings of Postman and Schneider 


(12 


cluded that differences in value rank produced 


on familiarity, from which they con 


significant differences in perceptual sensitivity 
to unfamiliar but not to highly familiar words 
there is the whether the 


Finally, question 


findings on perceptual defense may vary as a 
function of types’ of material used 
affect 
(e.g., 
numbers 
leading to such differences among materials 


Perhaps 


can become attached to some stimuli 


words and pictures) more easily than to 


If so, the psychological variables 
need to be determined 

In any event, the present findings suggest 
that caution and further empirical qualifica 
tions are in order before making generaliza 
about the occurrence of 


tions perceptual 








COGNITIVE SET AND MOTIVATI 
lete ind about the variabk } nit 
it rT with vhicl if nteracts nd her t 
curs 

~UMMARY D ‘CLUSI 
\n experiment testing the followin ree 


wtheses was described 


wt 
»} 
1. When Ss have just been given an auditory 
wresentation of a stimulus and have reason t¢ 
expect that they may be given the same 


visually, their duration threshold 


for such visual stimuli are iower than Ior 


stimuli for whi 


ytherwise comparable visua 


} 


cognitive set has been established 


When Ss desire to succeed in a task, 
eir duration thresholds for visual stimuli 
ndicating that they have failed are greate 
than their duration thresholds for otherwise 


omparable visual stimuli indicating that they 


ive succeeded. These differences are expected 
to be greater than could be accounted for on 
ne pas of cognitive set or expectancy alone 


When Ss desire to succeed in a task, the 


ontent of their prerecognition yuecsses about 


isual stimuli which indicate that they have 
ailed resembles the content of stimuli whicl 
id they been presented to vould have 
indicated success This distortion of pre 
recognition guesses 1S expt ted to be greater 
nan wuld be accounted for on the basis of 
ognitive set or expectancy aione 

Che design attempted to control by exper! 
ental manipulation variables which have 


used difficulty in previous experiments in thi 
ield é S’s 


attitude toward the stimulu 


terials, frequency of his past experience 


ith perceiving the stimulus materia and 


ronouncing them, inherent readability of the 
mulu forms and villingness to report 
estly 
Che influence of cognitive set on duration 


olds was demonstraied (Hypothesis 1) 
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MATERNAL CHILD-REARING PRACTICES AND 


\l 


PHORITARIAN 


IDEOLOGY! 


I. HART? 


Duke Universiiy 


HIS study was an attempt to invest 
gate maternal preferences in tech- 
niques for controlling child behavior 


function of socialization situations and a 


i i 

particular aspect of maternal personality 
f basi hypothe Wa that patterns ol 

child-rearing preferences can be predicted 


from personality trends expressed in ideological 


lorm pecifically, authoritarianism. As a 
test of thi hypothe 1S, peciii predictions 
ere formulated, derived from the clinical 
sight and de criptive tatements of Adorno 
et al. (1) and Levinson and Huffman (4) 
l hese wrediction were tested in terms of 
he socialization model of Whiting and Child 


Writers on 


, 

the authoritarian personality 

have contended that certain. child-rearing 
practices are both antecedents and consequents 


he authoritarian parent 


takes the 


ol authoritarianisn 
aid to empha that 


isolation and/or 


form of “bodily harn ocial 

haming, rather than the loss of love, since 
the giving of love and the establishment of 
trong uatiectiona ties are not likely to be 
wimary issue in an autocratic setting” (4 


inalysis of the punish 


Whiting and Child 


t techniques customarily used by parents 


1) 
wializing their children bears considerable 
that 


range of behaviors 


ittribute to high and 


congruence to the 


Levinson and Huffman 

low authoritarian parents. One phase o 
Whiting and Child’s analysis rests on the 
issumption that punishments differ in the 


which they contribute to maintaining 
the goal of parental 
kinds 


secT Ving 


extent t¢ 


the chile onentation to 


iffection. Thus they distinguish three 


ol di cipline a ove-oriented,”’ Le 
l’s striving for parental 


to maintain the child 
love: denial of love, threats of denial of reward, 
and threats of ostracism. In contrast to these 
I} t ised a the ibmitted to Duke 
{ ‘ ty pa at full t tI req ements for 
the gree of Doctor of PI t The writer expresses 
} ippreciatio to Dr. | I Jones tor his helpful 
ti I I rf 1 exes n of the stud 
Now at ¢ Me ial H | il, Unive t ol 
Ca rnia. Berkel 


techniques, they propose three kinds of dis- 
cipline as having the overall effect of estab- 
the 


lishing the child to avoid 
parents. These ‘“‘nonlove-oriented” punishment 


physical punishment, threats 


tendencies in 


techniques are 
of physical punishment, and punishment by 
ridicule. Whiting and Child did not include 
actual denial of rewards and actual ostracism 
in either the love-oriented or the nonlove- 
oriented categories because these techniques 
were considered to contribute potentially both 
to striving for parental affection and to the 
development of avoidance tendencies. These 
latter punishments were described as ‘am 
biguous.”’ On the basis of the descriptions of 
Adorno ef al. and of Levinson and Huffman, 
low and high authoritarian parents might be 
expected to select love-oriented and nonlove- 


oriented disciplinary techniques, respectively. 


METHOD 


One hundred and twenty-six mothers, who had 
childre etween the ages of 24% and 5%, were studied 
by means of intensive but structured interviews in 
which each mother was asked to indicate her most 


probable response to her own child’s behavior in specifi 


situatio Free responses were submitted to three inde 


pendent raters (psychology graduate students) for 


coding appropriate to the Whiting and Child categories 
according to agreement of 


of disciplinary i "uques 
two out of the three raters. The subjects (Ss) were 
white, native born, Christian Americans ranging in age 
from 23 to 43. Mean mother’s age was 30.8; mean age 


of the children was 4.1 


In an attempt to keep the effects of education and 


socioeconomic level as constant as possible, 
was restricted to middle-class mothers who had com 
rhe fathers were pre 
the part 
higher level 


the sample 


pleted at least one year of college 


dominantly coll we graduates, and tor most 


were engaged in either professional or 
managerial occupations The Ss were recruited by 
asking interviewees to suggest mothers who could par 
ticipate in the study. Almost all of the were able to 
suggest others; 95 per cent of those who were asked 


participated 
rhe interview schedule contained 38 items depicting 
and a modified version 


various child behavior situations 


of Whiting 


techni jues, 


of punishment 
The be 
pnori 


hild’s categorization 


and ( 


combined in questionnaire form 
basis of a 


were chosen on the 


havior situations 

judgme! t and some yriel pre liminary resear« h, in the 
expectation that they would occur rather frequently 
und tend to elicit some form of discipline rather than 








CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 

‘3 irom parents of childre the age range san 
yled. It was further intended that eact tuat epre 
ent an instance of behavior in one of the following 
irea 

1. Feeding and oral activities: e.g f iting 

th fingers,” “seldom finishes mea .” ete 

7 leanliness-toilet tra g: eg frequent ha 
ollet accidents because won't interrupt pla 

3. Sex: sexual curiosit sexual and obscene re irk 
handling genitals, bo« exposure 

4. Aggression: Iter involve insolence and 


lence, hitting and pushing, temper tantrums, ex] 


pedience, Willilul propert damage 

5 Dependenc« These iter itter t to deqT t « 
havior suggesting that the child lacks self-reliance 3 
ittempting to gain parenta ipport, ete e.g “whine 
w begs for help unnecessar 

6. I dependence This area includes situatio that 
ire intended to suggest that the cl is showing initia 

, curiosity, assertiveness, e.g nsists on own wa 
ith other children,” “wanders away from home,” et« 


In addition to the structured interview phase, each 


nother was asked to describe her three biggest problen 
nz her child, to a ver two open-end projet 
tive-type questior i 
rt-form (TFI cale (4) and F scale 
ius obtained (M, 3.70; SD 
authoritar in persona 


Ook irom 1! to 2! » hour 


a 
unrelated 
f the 
order 


Authoritarianism was found to be 
to each of the following variables: age 
mother, age of the child, sex and birtl 
of the child, 


Che behavior situations included in the 


and number of children 34n the 


family 
interview schedule were quite comparable to 
the kinds of behavior 


and representative ol 


problems reported by the Ss 

The main results are described below with 
to thr 
1. The selec 


lechniques 


reference experimental predictions 


tion of nonlove-oriented discipli 


nary should be a posit € function 


maternal authoritarianism score To test 


tion, a product-moment correlation 


petween 


this pred 
each mother’s au 


core and the 


Va computed 


thoritarianism number of situa 


tions for which she selected nonleve-oriented 
techn ues Che correlation th 5 obtained 
va O35 p OO1 
For more detailed analysis, the distribu 
tion of authoritarianism scores was divided 
nto third vith cutoff scores for high and 
\ F scale f 12 ite Vas t 
P 1 Ite 4 9, 13, 18, 21, 25. 26, 34, 37, 42 fro 


ND AUTHORITARIAN 


i) 
a 
-) 


IDEOLOG\ 


rABLE 1 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF Mortners at Eacn LEVEL OF 
AUTHORITARIANISM Wuo Setect Eacn 
[ype or Discreiint 
‘ Type of Be Area 
- 
P ‘ (vera 
eve 
Authoritarian. | Inde-| D : Ag- | Mean 
pend t } : re 
ism * 
ence I 
Love 
Hig ) 64| 48 
Me > ) 69.64) SR 80 14) 54.9 
Low 4 R4 ) 4 ‘ 
Me ‘4 8.1 
Nos 
Hi 69. 4 Uy 
Me 45} 26.19 48 17| 4 ) 
Low 47.6 x 81 B.14) 41.88 0.4 
Me ) , ) 
‘Ambiguou 
Hig! 9.1 x 4) 9.12) 11.96) 11.78 
Mediun 19. OR ‘ ; ) 8 26| 29.20 15.0% 
Low ” ae 4; 15.60 
Me 11.85) 11 ‘ 87} 6.71] 18.9 


lows falling at 4.1 and 3.2, respectively. The 


relationship between mothers’ authoritarian 


ism and preferred disciplinary techniques 


be observed in the right-hand marginal 
The body ol Table 1 


of type of discipline selected 


may 
column of Table 1 lists 
the percentage 


by mothers of a given authoritarianism level 


in the various behavioral areas. Mothers at all 
levels of authoritarianism in general selected 
more love-oriented than  nonlove-oriented 


control measures. However, it will also be seen 


that a authoritarianism level increase: 


nonlove-oriented technique are preferred 


authoritarianism 


increasingly, and that as 


level decrease the tendency to select love 
oriented techniques increases. Since practical! 
ill of the previous research concerning au 


thoritarianism has employed only the extreme 
distribution, the confirmation of thi 
prediction also lends support to the contention 
that 


uum 


of the 


authoritarianism is an intrinsic conti 


not merely a dichotomous or trichoto 
mous aggregate of tr: 


2 High 


low authoritarians 


authorilarians in 


should 


com pari on orth 


elect relatively more 


nonlove-oriented responses for the sex and aj 
pression area res pectivel than for the re 
maining area I} prediction was based o1 
the supposition of authoritarian persona 








)24 | 


neo! il I Ire ‘ ind aggre ¢ 
1 yw eare ¢ rT] i Iple ) ithor 
pare a, , i ibe to 
) rol by ] | 
i no ) f ed I re the 
r er a Y jue i | 
ithorita ware 1 i dren la 
| ivvre f pel ( " i unat 
eptable to ne en ’ he ¢ pected 
] or 4 ife yuld eit I ret 
ove-orient resp. or hese area 
in lo ine oO eT I i | > te portio! 
f the pred C1 to aggression 
’ higl nd lo 1uthoritarian mother wa 
ven a score based on the difference between 
[a entave ol noniove-oriented responses 
j i iyyre irea ind the combined 
ue ol ( remaining area minus S@€x 
| ra » ot 1.4 hetween 1 mean scores ol 
ie hig ind lov A close to significance 
i } {) eve 


Th failure of the data to attain an a 


reflect ne 


ttable level of mificance may 
rb i! yrouping ol genotypically different 
m in the particular categories adopted 
he behavior situations classed under aggres 
m included items differing markedly from 
each other in interpersonal significance. Per 
haps behaviors embodying threat to authority 
relationships may be more germane to the 


than the 
For 


behaviors 


iuthoritarian personality dimension 


particular ituation hosen for inquiry 


example one group ol agyressive 


may be predominantly 


interpreted as 
threat to parental authority dis 


involving 


criminated significantly between highs and 


ows in an individual situation anaiysis, while 
the remainder did not. Aggression (and other 
f problem behavior as well) may require 
hiner analysis to yield satisfa tory cate 
yories in terms ol interpersonal significance 

Not only did the data fail to support that 
art of the 


is Table 1 


hig 


prediction pertaining to sex, but 
indicates, the differences between 


ind low in the selection of nonlove 
were smaller in the sex area than in 
this 


enlightenment 


responses 
inw other area. It might be speculated that 
finding indicates considerable 


in the attitudes of the sam] le studied towards 


exual behavior in their children. The writer 


is impressed with the casualness and ac 


ceptance which the mothers displayed con 
erning sexual manifestations in their children 
Many of the mothers indicated that their own 


HAR’ 


mother would have been sho ked by such 
be avior,a id v ] | ot have been so tolerant 
While thi ugge i cultural trend toward 
increased leniency 1 middle-cla aititudes 
toward the expression ol sex, it also 1s very 


a reflection of the 
More- 
generally no 


likely in considerable part 


cultural sophistication of the sample 


over, sexuality was 


per se 
recognized nor a epted as int in the 


particular behavior, but the behavior was 


generally equated to intellectual curiosity, 
or otherwise rationalized as part ol the child 
hood learning process 

As may be observed in Table 1, the class of 
behavior control techniques preferred varied 
determine if these 


behavior area. To 


with 
variations exceeded chance probability, anal- 
yses of variance were computed in which the 


six behavior areas and the three authoritarian- 


ism levels were the independent variables 
and the classes of disciplinary techniques 
were the dependent variables. The data sum- 


marizing the analysis of variance for nonlove- 


oriented disciplinary techniques are presented 
in Table 2. Since love and nonlove response 


frequencies are essentially mirror images of 


each other, the results of the analysis of 


variance for love-oriented discipline were 


substantially the same. Since the distributions 


were heterogeneous in variance and form, 


the I 
While the very large F 
that it would be quite safe to assume that the 


ratios were interpreted as inflated 


ratio (137) suggests 
main effect of behavior areas is significant, 
(2.2) for 
warrant the con- 
This 


nonsignificant 


the comparatively small F ratio 
interaction effects does not 
interaction 


clusion of a significant 


corresponds to the 
results for Prediction 2 
Inspection of Table 1 indicates that nonlove 


most fre- 


finding 


oriented were selected 


quently in the independence and aggression 


responses 


areas, and least frequently in the sex and 
dependence areas. One possible explanation 
is that the independence and aggression areas 
depict behaviors that are more threatening to 
parental authority. However, 


many of the mothers explained their choice 


control and 
of response to the independence items re 
behaviors as potentially 
that 
threat to their child’s safety was the one time 


ferring to certain 


dangerous to the child by indicating 


they did not hesitate to resort to physical 


punishment. It might be surmised that ag 
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the protocols of the mothers wit} 
est and lowest authoritarianism 
n the statistical test 
re bmitted to tw 
1 them in terms of the 
the depicted behavior 
cy ol re hild to ipproa 
0 her The protocol Vert 
d with regard ) aul rita 
ne dges wert nace 
irian theory or the | othe 
protoco is divided 
herent idea units on a p 
in mh atte pt to ! t¢ 
ratings. The task of the 
eact u ol ne motne 
al ‘appre h’ cate 
) t re rine: the 
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avoidance’’ category 

Although the 
number of units in the protocols varied, the 


approach tendency; an 
or a “miscellaneous” category 


mean number of units of the highs was close 
to that of the lows. However, as a precaution 
and in an attempt to compensate for unequal 
length of protocols, the score for each protocol 
summed approach rating 


minus the summed avoidance rating 


consisted of the 
Chus, 


the final score for each protocol is a diss repancy 


score and is assumed to re present the relative 


exces ol approach overt ivoidance (or vice 


Fairly high interrater agreement is reflected 


in the product-moment correlation of .72 for 


the lows and .73 for the highs. It was concluded 


that there was sufficient reliability in the 
idges’ ratings to warrant their combinatior 
in mean judgment [he mean discrepar 

core of the lows v $6.1, SD, 7.6; that of the 


highs 30.5, SD. 6.42: each case representit 


an excess of approach over avoidance judg 
ments. The / test com ited to determine the 
Significance of the difference between the 
scores of high and low authoritarians vielded 
a value of 3.08, P QO1, in support of Pr 


diction 3 

Che confirmation of this prediction sugyge 
that the structured interview edule 
construct validity (2), and that the socializ 
tion techniques differentially preferred by hig 
and low authoritarians have conceptual! 
significance in terms of approa nd avoid 
ince principles 

An attempt was also made to deter 
if maternal child-rearing preferences varied 
significantly as a function of such variables a 


sex and age of the child, and if interactio: 


between either of these variable nd author 
tarianism could account for difference 1 the 
preierences Ihe child’s age ras ge wa irl 
trarily divided into three group l i. 
3144-41 _ 114, 5! and three analyse 1 Var 
ance were carried out, in which the three age 
ranges and three leve of authoritariar 
were the independent variable ind the 
tl ree di ciplinary t¢ } ue vere u r 
sively the depence il ( ay ' 
techr le tried i functie 
i age only } ( ! imbiguou re 
ON SE Vhere i ht, but 
endency for gu response » be 
elected ‘ } i three rT ] 

d ye reased (F ratio 3.9. | () 








a | | 


| e€ case ol nonlove-oriented discipline 
! ) e! d-rearing preferences 
aried signili i function of child’s sex 
\ hree iuthoritaria groups responded 

| mor ofte nonlove-oriented 
response en the children were boy than 

en the ere r i ratio 9 / OS 
As in the ise of the ave vanable here wa 
no significant interaction between child ex 

j i I iT il if) 

Disct 10 

Phese find emphasize a conclusion that 

il have ong taken or yranted They 
how that the choice of behavior control 


technique in a vaniely ol socialization 


ituations, iS to a Significant extent onditioned 


by measurable personality factor in the 


Whiting and ¢ 


that parental personality is 


have argued 
link 


mediation of culture from generation to 


I yther hild 7 


one critical 


in the 
like theirs, 


generation. The present study was 


1 designed te clarify the antecedents and 


consequents involved in this process However, 


ve results do suggest that different emphases 


or alternative customs of the culture are 


mediated as a function of maternal personality 


iuthoritarian 


ignificance ol the present results for 


personality theory depends 


rather critically on the status of one assump 


tion: that the authoritarian mother’s relative 


preference for nonlove-oriented punishment 


well as an effect of authoritarian 


that the 


iS 4 CAUM i 
m. Assuming 


themselves 


chiidren of author 


mwian tend to be authoritarian, 


one can spe ulate about the role of avoidance 


tendencies in the etiology of authoritarianism 


It may be that the child of authoritarian 


parent is highly ambivalent toward them 


nd other authorities) because of a heightened 


iwvoidance gradient, resulting in more closely 
balanced approach and avoidance tendencies 
Hi later 


typically re 


behavior toward superordinates 


Barta 


e such 


oping techniques”’ 


is ef! ipha on the maintenance of social 


distance nteract between formal roles 
rather than perso! is individuals, etc.,—de 
iwned to manayve this ambivalence. But, as 
many writers on authoritarian personality 
have contended, there remains an underlying 
resentment ind hostility toward authority 


that ; revealed in such displaced forms as 


Cape yoating and prejudice 
tenor of the above remark 


I he peculative 
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could be avoided if the child’s actual behavior 


toward and perception of his parents, and 


reaction to different forms of socialization 


pressure, were determined by direct and 


indirect means in subsequent research 


SUMMARY 


Ihe primary purpose of this study was to 
in which the mother’s 
her 


behavior control techniques in a variety of 


investigate the way 


authoritarianism affects selection of 


socialization situations. Specific predictions 


were formulated in an attempt to combine 


the hypotheses and insights of authoritarian 
personality theory (1) with the socialization 
model suggested by Whiting and Child (7) 
One hundred twenty-six mothers of preschool 
children responded in a structured interview 
to 38 behavior situations which commonly 
call for maternal decisions about 


arise and 


mode of control. These items were classified 
as relating to feeding, cleanliness and toilet 
training, sex, aggression, dependence, and 
independence; the preferred response of the 
mother could in turn be classified as love 
oriented, nonlove-oriented or 

Ihe 
summarized as follows 


1 As predicted, 


consistent tendency to 


“ambiguous.” 


main results of the study may be 


authoritarians show a 


select more nonlove 
love-oriented 


than When the 


range authoritarians are included, inspection 


oriented and fewer responses 


nonauthoritarians middle 


indicates the relationship is linear 


2. There are significant variations in the 


proportion of love- and nonlove-oriented 


responses selected as a function of the behavior 
area involved. Thus, aggression and independ 


ence involve behaviors that provoke more 


nonlove-oriented responses, whereas sex and 


dependen y behaviors call forth fewer nonlove 
oriented responses 
interaction, 


3. There is no. significant 


between authoritarianism and be- 
havior area. That is, 


classification of items into six different areas 


however, 
in terms of the a priori 


authoritarianism does not discriminate signifi 


area than in another 


though, that 


cantly better in one 


It is quite possible different 


item arrangements (in terms more precisely 


relevant to authoritarianism) would show 
that the authoritarian’s relative preference for 
nonlove responses is to some extent conditioned 


by the situation 
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er 
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rHARS! in on mm or another 
occupi entra po itior in al 
p olnerapet procedures Corsini 
ind Rosenberg (4), in reviewing the dynami 
# group therapy, found that ventilation, or 
the release of feelings and expression ol ideas 
j y repress ) Other nontherapeuti 
lation one olf the nost trequently 
‘ med mechani in about 300 arti le 
ined, Despite its importance, considerable 
ision exists concerning the meaning and 
itionale for the effhicacy of catharsis. Rotter 
12) pointed out the many different ways in 
catharsis | urrently viewed and eval 
ited the different techniques of attaining 
ith Ire " irl r point of view. Dol 
ra 1 Miller ( isized the importance 
( ‘ eT ite) " thie ‘ pressior oO. 
rr past emori rather than the 
‘ ol l therapist a a 
mpunitive agen ( to extinguish certain 
Lvo e rea ns or ft evelop new learning 
Im ing o ‘ ition “not originally 
ed by ( matiel \lexander and 
é 1) attmbut the therapeutic outcome 
, call in tl or new learning 
rat than to in purgir etiect ol the 
hou Ne A { Nn 1) iso occur 
ere i re | ol ( relationship per 
el db ! pa went a erba ( pre oO 
{ | i¢ 
Kelativels t¢ ( n have Heel 
rtaken t rliddate ( il impression 
ol ¢ Vcl ‘ ( | y ol catharsi 
or te any | otnest i to it rationale 
Ha ird u ele ri xk to induce 
disturbance ested the relative ethcacy ol 
itharsi lormatior l experimental ex 
t thon of rest reducing the genera! 
lev of disturbar is measured by autonom) 
variable Though he found that atharsi 
informatio i mificantiv more effective 
the design did not per determination of 
whether cathar or th traightforward 
information tha hock jsuld not be given 
Was the ( en ial \ iriable McKeachie el al 
%) found that tudents who were encouraged 
» write mment ibout their questions on 
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of Te ra 


an examination made higher scores than stu 
heets 


Lhe subjects, however, who were instructed 


dents who had conventional answer 
to write explanatiins made slightly, but not 
significantly, better scores than those who were 
instructed to write feelings. The results raised 
doubts concerning the efficacy of ‘“‘blowing-ofl 
steam.”’ Wiener (13) investigated the relative 
effectiveness of two counseling techniques 
reassurance-interpretation and catharsis-reflec 
tion. Though the combined counseled groups 
showed consistent but not always Significant 
improvement in performance in comparison 
with the noncounseled groups, there were no 


indications that either of the two experimenta 


counseling technique was more etfiective than 


the other 

These ambiguous and contradictory results 
concerning the efhcacy and the nature ofl 
effects of catharsis may be due to the untested 
assumption that catharsis in whatever form is 
equally applicable to all kinds of disturbance 
regardless of the underlying dynami It 
suggested, however, that cathar effective 
to the extent that it sets up conditions for 
reducing threat to need-satisfaction patterns 
Conflict may arise from a need to express 
hostility or a threat to self-estec wr between 
the moral values of the super-e; ind the 
libidinal impulses of the id. Mere expression 
of anxiety feelings concerning an anticipated 
failure, for example, may not, in and of itself 


eliminate the underlying threat. An analysis of 
the source of conflict in the expression of 
hostility suggests certain 
cerning the role of various responses in the 
reduction of the conflict The goal of the 
hostility drive is attack and removal! of ne 
stimulus arousing hostility 
such direct behavior, however, is the a1 


pated punishment derived from earlier ex 


in expressing hostility in this manne! 
| 


periens cs 


It is hypothesize therefore, that hostility 


will be reduced if the therapeutic situation 


provides socially ac ept ible conditions for 
the expression ol hostility or attack at the 
instigator 


here ” me queati »\} hawever 
' < it ; il ra ¥ i 
There has been some question (1 lOWweVE 
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ncerning the generalization cof the relief Procedure 
of su feeling when expression of hostility , 
i ; To i ease involve a troduced himself a 
nad ' ty ,y f the =f 
made to a urd party (e.g the therapist professo rf } y and director of clinical | 
or d nlaced upon Orme obiect or pe rson holog I 1 grou rs vas ld t As a part of 
,f r than the origina instigator. On the the general routi: the Department of Psycholog 
re hand, expre sion direé tiy to the instigator RUGS were | deoune , measuring learning 
; ubilit and =intelliger The re were entered i 
even unde onpunitive conditions, ma’ | 
1 uncer non} ‘ sepenen -—) u ident’s file t irposes of guidance, recon 
j 
rouse anxiety concerning the anticipated endations for schol ins and i and consideration 
consequences of such attack. On the other i i n to gracuate study if the students apphed 
ind, a number of ex) 9 10) have r such admissiot 
: i experimental t earning abit acl 
licated the renera lect oO Irring 
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r 1 a t i 
l ier ondl mn ol displace ent \ r | ‘ of geometrical figure 
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4 ’ G V, 22 pe = 
ding w he eure , tio i 
{) 
In Group I (Cathar i were wmed that there 
‘ | be a mit rest er be ‘ ‘ ext test a 
Experimental Task tl this time exa ke to } 
} ‘ t al t the ‘ +} 
Ba i ! iro 


ive ft » tk off t re test ma 
1 r ' 
t that j , 
‘ , ‘ ll tha at ' or 
eX 
er u The assistant. wi 
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, use Feshba 6 } ' 
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i f t re { | 0 i 
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ex ( ha ef ; the ‘ 
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t he ate ' At the ¢ f eight 1 ite / 
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! ef ‘ ere isket 
} chools to ma e. Fina FE. lectures 
to G V « ri ‘ é tr é ! he 
| ng t yo eacn ¢ is £ 
ted eo vit hotel cript of 
the btest é e te ental 
i Allg i] ( i i eriod 
um 
When all f I este k. described 
‘ ure of the x e with 
par ilar empha he hog I 
te gence test t ’ ' ‘ doubt 
mcerning the ( 
RESULT 
Kx pressions of Hostilit 
\ graduate istant inaware of the ob- 
‘ ive ol the pres kperiment at vith 
the 5s in each group and made notes of their 
remark during the experimental! session 
hough it 1 1} ult to gn a global rating 
of the intensity of expression for the group 
i whole, the iture of the remarks indicated 
rather clear tha report of expressed 
hostility were more frequent and intense in 
Groups II and III than in Group I. Even 
though Ss in Group I were encouraged to 
expre their feelings, they gave mild criti 
cisms only of the test. They suggested that 
the time lin were too short, # did not 


ufficient time for them to read instruc 


rive 

thon the items were too difficult, and the 
test was not a valid measure of their intelli 
gence One might infer that hostility, if 
present, was directed toward the test. In 
Group II, Ss talked more directly about E 


to the assistant. They said he “talked too 


mue h , ‘the wa too cor ky ad ‘who did he 
think he was,” ‘“‘what the hell was his name,” 
rABLE 1 
Anyustep Post-TREATMENT LEARNING SCORES ON THI 
Dicir-Sympo. Test ror THe Five Grovi 
Observed Mean Adjusted 
Grou \ 
\ x lean y 
I Catharsis-I 4.96 28.44 44.52 
If Catharsis-A 16.1 § 90 4 $4 
Ill Catharsis-I 4.4 7 .69 4.65 
IV Control (talk $2.61 28.13 42 j 
V Control lence 48 83) 026.11 40.24 


WorCHEI 


if he kept his mouth shut they could have 
critical 


done better.’”’ Group III was very 
of staff members and teaching assistants: 
Professors rewrote their books every year 


so that students have to buy new textbooks,” 
“professors were often unprepared for their 
some had no business to teach,” 


their 


lectures 
don’t 
students 


“why professors stay in othces 


to see ” “teaching assistants gave 
unfair exams and didn’t know any more than 
the students.” Ss seemed able to report more 
the I to somebody else 
When they had to 
to E in Group 


they expressed more hostility 


hostile feelings about 


than to the E 


ss their feelings directly 


directly 
expre 
IIT, 


about other authority figures 


however, 
prolessors and 
assistants) than about E himself. In the contr 
situation of Group IV, Ss suggested methods 
of encouraging more science majors such as 
increased publicity, more use of audiovisual 


] 


classes, and emphasis 


In addi- 


techniques in science 


upon applications of science courses 


tion, however, there were a few critical 
remarks on “poor science teachers” and 
‘inadequate pay tor good teachers.”’ 


Learning 


It was predicted that hostility feelings would 


be reduced under conditions encouraging 
ssion of attack or hostility 
the 


higher for the 


expre Specifically, 


therefore, scores on digit-symbol test 


should be three experimental 


than for the two control conditions. 


For the digit-symbol test, Table 1 shows 
the pre-experimental and postexperimental 
means for all five groups. Since the pre 
experimental means differed in the five 


groups, an analysis of covariance was applied. 


mean scores are shown in the 


The adjusted 
last column. 
11.43 for the 


treatment variable was significant well beyond 


Since an obtained F ratio of 


the .Ol level, tests ol significance among the 


Ss were performed and are 
) 


five groups of 


Since adjusted 


mean 


and IT] 


than those 


reported in Table 2 
digit-symbol scores for Groups I, II, 
are significantly higher (.01 level 
for Groups IV and V, the hypothesis seems 
clearly supported. There is’ne_ significant 
difference, however, among the adjusted means 
ot Groups I, II, and III. Nevertheless, Group 


IV, which merely discussed a neutral topic, 








CATHARSIS AND THI 


rABLE 2 
[ 1 OF JIFICANCE BETWEE rHE ADJUSTED 
Mr OF THE D I MBOL S ES FOR THE 
FIVE GROUT! 
(,roups Adjusted Ratio P 
Mean D 
I and Il 82 4) 
[and Ill 13 l 
I and IV 2.1 44 Ol 0 
I and V 4.28 4.84 Ol 
II and III 69 % 
Il and IV 2.97 3; 36 01 
Il and V 5.10 5.76 < 01 
lil and IV 2.28 2.58 0! 
[il and \ 1.41 4.98 01 
IV and V S.k0 » 41 O1-.02 
rABLE 3 
lr F SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN THE MEA F THE 


G ps Xx t Ratio i 
land Il 1.21 , 36 01 
I and III ii 2.14 Q2-.05 
land IV 6% 1.95 Os 
land V R5 2.36 01-.0 
Il and II +4 1.22 
Il and LV 1.89 22 Ol 
Il and \ 2.06 72 01 
Ill and IV 1.45 4.00 01 
lil and V 1.62 +.50 01 
IV and \ lj 50 


did significantly better 11-02 level) than 


Group V, where the Ss maintained silence 


Incidental Recall 


he results of the test for incidental recall 
not only confirm the findings on the digit 
symbol test of significantly superior per 
formance by the three experimental ove: 
the two control groups, but also point to a 
ignificantly superior performance by Groups 
Il and III over Group I. An obtained F ratio 
of 12.48 was significant beyond the .01 level 
for the treatment variable. As shown in Table 
3, the mean incidental recall scores (number 
or ttle recalled of 6.50 and 6.06 tor Groups 
Il and III, respectively, are significantly 
higher than the mean of 5.29 for Group I 
All three mean scores tor the experimen 
groups are significantly higher than 
4.61 and 4.44 for the two control grou; 
(groups IV and V, re pectively No difference 
between the mean scores ol Groups I] and It] 
or between the two control groups wa 


demonstrated Thu incidental recall tollow 
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ing expression ol hostility to the instigator 
about other authority ligures or following 
expression of hostility about the instigator 
to another authority figure seems to have a 
significantly more facilitative effect on pe! 
formance than the direct expression of hostility 


to the instigator 
DISCUSSION 


If the learning and incidental recall indices 
can be accepted as indirect indicators of 
the effects of the relief of aggressive tension 
then the results clearly indicate (a) the 
therapeuti effects of catharsis on the reliet 
of aggressive tension, and (6) the differential 
effects of varying cathartic conditions. It 
may be that hostility was relieved by ventila 
tion or that expression ol hostility about / 
or other similar figures in the cathartic situa 
tion permitted a reduction of hostility feel 
ings towards £ in the postexperimental test 
situation (generalization). Certain limitations 
in the present experiment, however, should 
be recognized. Since groups rather than 
individuals were employed in the study 
relatively few Ss _ reported their feelings 
during the brief cathartic period. It may be 
that the silent members relieved hostility 
feelings vicariously as others expressed ag 
gression, or the effect may have been largely 
restricted to the more verbal members. The 
experiment warrants replication so that the 
differential effects on the verbal and silent 
members may be studied 

Another factor to be considered in interpret 
ing the results is the brief and ‘single-shot’ 
nature of the cathartic period. It is possible 
that hostility woul be more extensively 
relieved in Group I (direct expression to £) if 
umber of cathartic sessions were used 
A number of trials might be necessary for 
Ss in Group I before the free expression of 
hostility feelings could occur. Though the 
results indicate that hostility feelings were 
reduced as much if not more in Groups II 
and III than in I, nothing can be said as to 
the duration or generalization of these feel 
ings (postexperimental session Experiment 
on displacement (9, 10, 11 uggest that 
the approach gradient would rise for the 
original goal after approach to similar stimuli 
brief encounter wit! , in the corndor 


after the testing of the initial groups and 
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© the explanatior ol tne experiment 
t that ho t i l trong towards 
trie preset ( perime } tne ce lit on 
roups II and IIIf might be conceived as 
g displacement of hostilit feeling 
ne case e object of attack I Na 
) il pu e person to nom the 
¥ were expressed varied from F (Group 
tre 4 i (ore e I] In the other 
tne teeing ere expre ed o tne i r 


nm, F..but the object of attack varied 


FE (Group I) to other staff members 


(,roup II! lrad \ the latter case 
more appropriate in €Xal e ol di 
| cement ice the 1e6 | | K milar 
} not iden i ( e origina instigator 
ne tormer i ! re ke the therapeut 
at may never ‘ e considered an 
example ol disp emen ince the pup r 
rel t NI ) ressed differs 
fro the origina 

( re ina mn lera nvolve tne role 
i J trie ) niro | had 0 he 
re ! or ler » « late ol TI ol 
presence {y | I] but re 
yet lf rie I tne i 
int a i] ] earel ition 
he t yup tne a int 
t er thal j ( i the eight-minute 
tr ner | Do e 1 t tne ¢ ure 
ke in Group \ light have heightened 
emporarl iy feeun ol hostility, or that 
Ww! CoO eT , increa yr the n ber 
wen i} (; 1\ I | ( 
ed edi host ] et gs [hnroug e criti il 
ment atx wor tt | er tua 

1. the lecture Ein Group V or the disc 


in he nificantly better result tor 


rout 


, IV on the digit-symbol t 


SUMMARY 

purpose of the pres { tud is lo 
the effect of different cathartic tech 
on the rene ol 1eeir rom 
ophomore and inior iss in el 

il ind ¢ wal il | ( y 
erect I ( n ol ( et rgest 
( iller groups, and 
from t est All 
ere ( bogu intelligence test 
ting of 14 bt o produce ego 
ement H \ wa rou ed by the 
aur dministration ol 


W 


ORCHE! 


the tests. During the ‘‘cathartic’’ sessions ol 
eight minutes, Group I was asked to express 
f the test 


criticism of the administration « 


For Group I, & mentioned that he was going 
to his office for other test material and that 
an assistant would take over for the next 
few minutes. The assistant professed ignorance 
ol the proceedings and asked Ss to describe 
the previous events and state their reactions 
to them. Group III was requested to give a 
follow-up evaluation of a study made a year 
ago on campus irritations. Group IV, a control 
group, was asked to discuss a “neutral” 


topic, and V, another contro group, was not 


permitted to say anything while EF lectured 
on the preparation ol majors for psychology 
\ pre and post-treatment digit-symbo 


test and an incidental recall test of the i4 
titles of the subtests of the intelligence test 
vere used as measures of the effect of the 
relief of hostility feelings. The results were as 
follow 


1. Ss in Groups II and III were able to 


expre more hostile feelings than yse in 
Group I, who were asked to « re feelings 
about f lire tiv to him 

» Adjusted dig bol ore were sig 
nificantly higher for the three “cathartic” 


groups (I, II, Ill) than for the two control 
groups (IV, \ 

3}. There were no significant differences 
ri adjusted mean digit-symbol score 
among the three experimental! groups 

1. On incidental recall, Ss in Groups I] 
und III were significantly higher than al! 
other gt Ups 


5. Ss in Group I gave significantly higher 


incidental recall 


contro! groups IV and \ 


ore lan ti e in the 
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ASSIMILATION AND CONTRAST EFFECTS IN REACTIONS TO 


COMMUNI 


ATION AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


CARL I. HOVLAND O. J. HARVEY 
! naversu Vanderiilt L'niversity 
AND 
MUZAFER SHERI 
University of Oklahom 

HIS paper pre if in experiment on the group into two oppo ing tents” (12, p 201) 
eactior to communication and on In Knower’s study prior to repeal of prohibi 
ittitude changes | individua w hose tion, ‘‘wet”’ communication to generally “dry” 
i tands on a ¢ trove i oOcial issue 5 and dry” communication to generally 
erged in varying degrees from position wet resulted in shifts in both positive and 
ated in communicatio tudy of the negative directions in each group (8). A rather 
mship between subject ittitude striking instance of such opposin, effects was 

| the position advocated in communication reported by Wilke (18), whose antiwar commu 

' elp resolve some apparent contradi nication was presented at a time when the stu 
effects of cor nication aimed at chang dent population from which Ss were drawn was 

titucde divided in controversy over this very issue 

Attempts to change attitudes in the dir 10 \ few studies, such as those by Manske 
xated by ommunication on a Oclal 10 and Russell and Robertson (14), have 
e at times produce shifts in the direction found group shifts in the direction opposite 

e to tha tended —-the boomerang to the stand presented in communication. A 

eff While mero investigators have related finding reported by Williams and 
re} ed ol average test ores in the Remmer 19) tollowing communication on a 
| on of communicatio +), a fairly com rural issue was reduced variability and a 
nding, ever these studie i it comparatively less favorable stand by a group 

e individua ft their stand away from of rural youth in contrast to the increased 
nat pre ented n communication Severa variability in an urban group. some authors 
tudies reporting both positive and negative who have obtained results in the direction 
{ts in attitudes toward out-groups following away from communication insert the sugges 
nication are immarized by Williams tion that too great divergence between S’s 

) tand on the issue and the stand presented in 

it time persuasive communication communication may have been responsible 

produces a bi-moda ribu of attitude On the other hand, data from several recent 
re 11 pp M748, lor ¢ imp Kem tudies suggest that the extent ol influence 
cl 12) obtained po ve Its on average increases as a function of the distance between 

( following mu ms on conserva position of communication and position of the 
ocial insurance and labor unio | recipient. Goldberg (2) report it the greater 

utter commu irply divided the discrepancy between an announced group 
norm and the S’s own judgment the greater 

. ; : ete , a Fe the change produced. In a unpublished 
Reiahedh 4 _ ’ to paper, French and Gyr (summarized in 1 

, und opi fo , int found a positive correlation between the de 
‘ 1. Hovia I y er | vree of deviation between inducer and inductee 

. re Rratelu = and the amount of change. In a yo rceptual 

. oe en : Mri “el .. » task, Lubin and Fisher (9) obtained an 
articinated increase in conformity to a partner’s judgment 

t! ’ ‘ Wi t as the distance increased up to a point where 

1) . eH Dea the Gra ate vith great distance the proportion of move 
4 = wi nadraggen Drs. Ir 4 é ment declined. Hovland and Pritzker (6 
' Pp Abel : lack W. Brel ri <2 have shown that the ryer the change in 
the com , 1 pt opinion idvocated the reater the amount ol 








REACTION 


Che 


pertain 


that 
to strongly 


change produced issues were em 


rooted 


ployed did not 


attitudes, but represented rather 


The 


1uthorities respected by the recipient 


ypinions on 


factual topics ators used were 


communi 


\ comprehensive analysis may be necessary 
to handle the above f ndings as well as results 
of studies employing communication on 


vhich suggest that 


ontroversial social issu¢ 


too great distance between S’s attitude and 
F the position advocated in communication 
produces ‘“‘boomerang effects One possible 
7 approach is through analysis of process¢ 
a inderlying judgments of motivationally ne 
tral material, exemplified by psychophysical 

stimuli, as well as ego-involving verbal ma 
; terial, exemplified by controversial social 
: ies. Investigations of judgmental processe 
: and their theoretical relevance for the study 

of reaction to communication and attitude 
. change will be pre ented in a forthcoming 
' Utne 
" (ine set of finding iwvests that S’s position 
fts toward the stand ‘advocated in com 
munication when the topic is not highly 
; ego-involving and S’s position does not diverge 
i 


I the from the stand advocated 


akin to 


reference scale in 


extreme 


result seems extension ol an 


established judgment of 


= veights or inclinations following introduction 
% of anchoring stimuli near the end stimulus of 
the senes, as reported by Rogers (13), Heintz 

3), and others. Sherif, Taub, and Hovland 

:' 16) demonstraied this extension toward the 
inchor (“assimilation effect’’) as well as the 

; effect of more remote anchors beyond eithe1 
, end of the stimulus series in constricting the 
reference ale of judgment and displacing 
udgment away from the anchor yntrast 
effect’’). Contrast phenomena may also appear 
: reaction to communication on an issue 
' which is not higt involving tor JS if the 


position advocated is removed 


S"*s position, as the Lubin and 


seem to indicate 


The above ana based on findings from 
udgment stucdic uggested the further po 
) sibility that when Ss have established attitudes 


ind are personally involved in a 


| 


ocial issue, their ‘own stand” functions as 


the major anchorage affecting react 
1oOn In Ln case 


vould be 


communication a 


evaluation of communicat 


ommunication near stand 


assimilated to it, while 
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+ 
Js 
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variance with S’s own stand would be displaced 
contrast effect’’). Whether 
assimilation or contrast effects appear would 


still further away 


; 


be a function of the relative distance between 


S’s own stand and the position of communica 
tion 


Accordingly, in the present experiment 


ommunications representing two opposite 


extremes and one moderate position on an 


ego-involving issue were presented to Ss whose 


initial stands on the issue ranged from one 


extreme to the other 


were formulated in 


Che following hypotheses 
the effect of the 


own stand and 


terms ol 


relative distance between .S’s 


the position advocated upon evaluation and 


communication as well as ac 


t} 


placeme nt of 


ceptance-rejection ol al position 


1. Reactions to a communication § will 


decrease in favorablene as the distance 
between .S’s own stand 


and the position ad 
vocated in the communi 


) 


ation increases 


In evaluations by S of what position is 


ated by a communication, the greater 


stand and the 
the 
S's posi 


between ,’ own 
} 


lance 
position advocated in the communication 
greater the displacement away fron 


When 


position exists there will be a 


tion contrast effect only a small 


discrepancy in 


tendency for di piacement toward S’ stand 
assimilation effect” 
3. With small distances between the posi 
tion of the communication and that of the 


S, changes in SS’ opinion in the direction 


idvocated by the ation will occur 


With large di 


by communication and by 


communi 


tances between the stands taken 
opinion changes 


in the direction advocated will be infrequent 
MrvrHop 


Issue and Communication 


The problem re jlired that a controversial issue be 
elected. that ind the controversy be ascer 
tained, and that com: itions advocating variou 
positio be presented to < vith diflering stands on 
the 1 f 

The e chosen was the controversy over prohibi 
tion { repeal in a “dry” ate. Shortly before the 
tudy ga i r held to determine the 
fate of existing prohibitio LW The vote favored 
prohi if it row irg 

In order to diflerentiate exist g stands on the issue 
representative tatements mace during the referendum 
campaig ere collected f leading newspapers in 
t ) large cite In additio tatements were obtained 
from 500 people everal localities on a random basi 
The tateme fron bliic and private sources 
ere ted by 20 judges to secure clearly differentiated 
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tane uctua ake the state As a result, eight 
tatement were choset representing prevailing tands 
inging fror trong advocac f prohibition to strong 
wivocm of repea Qne additional wet statement 
was acded a 1 mica yunterpart of the most extreme 
iry”’ ind, giving a total of 1 statements. These 
atement are follow I) being the additiona 
A i he curse ol mank 1, the ale 
4 im ) col y hit Cer nouk tye 
etely abolished 
B ce aicot l the nain ca ‘ 1 co ip ) 
rile wie ne ar moral act it iit 
ad us hou ld pro ite 
{ f t na le | it a reasona ‘ wiera 
t | t the ‘ ta yn. ith aler toc courage 
“ 
1)) Aleohe ild not he d or ed except 1 
( r snak te cran fainting ind 
the ches and pa 
I The arg er favor and aga the sale 
! ¢ of alcoh ire near equa 
I The sale of alcoho o ‘ » reguiated that 
i ilable i imited quantitse ) pecial occasio 
(, The ile and use of alcohol should be peri tted 
A roper tate witr o that the reve e trom 
taxation may be used for t etterment of school 
I way und other stats titutions 
H ince prohibition t major cause of corrup 
t in public life, law ( immoral acts, and juve 
e delinquene the e and use of alcohol should be 


egalized 
I) It has 


tlong without 


become evident that man cannot get 


alcohol; therefore, there should be no 


restriction whatsoever on its sale and use 


Three communicatior ol equal length were pre 


pared, each requiring approximately 15 minutes for 


very Argument were those actually made by 


ohibition and repeal advocates during the referendum 


mpaigy Arguments in the three communication 
were arranged in the same order, but from the view 
point of the different partie to the controversy. One 
communication presented an extreme dry” stand; 
one in extreme “wet stand ind one a moderatel 
wet stand, as typified in statement (F) above All 


communications were presented by tape recording 
The same voice was ised in recording wet and dry 
communicatior 
Procedure 

In the first se or data or attitude vere ob 


tained. At the time, Ss were not told that an additional 
seasion would be held. A schedule on “public issues” 
was presented with assurance of anonymity to Ss 
Following a “dummy” issue college football) Ss re 
sponded to the nine representativ statements or 
prohibition The following instructions were printed 
on the edule and read aloud by the experimenter 
I 
Helow are some tatement recently made con 
cerning the wet-dry sue in this region 
Please read all of the statements careful first 
hefore n aking ul mark yn th page 
Now that u have iretu read all the stat 
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that 
point of view on the topic 


ments, underline the ne statement comes 


closest to your ow! 


There may be other statement or statements 


/ 


which you find not objectionable from your point 


of view. Put a circle around the letter in front of 


such a statement or statements which are not ob 
jectionable to you 

Now 
bjectionable from 


There 
; 


which you find 


cross out that one statement which is most 


your point of view 


may be other statement or statements 


oljecttonable from your point of view 
Cross out the letter in front of such a statement o1 


statements which are objectionable to you 


These procedures yielded data on 5S’s stand and 
also on the range of his tolerance for other stands in 
the series (latitude of acceptance), the range of stands 


he reiected (latitude and those stands 


which he did not 


rejection 


either acceptable or un 


consider 


acceptable. Thus the procedures gave S an opportunity 


not to take a stand in relation to items which he did 
not include in his latitude of acceptance or latitude of 
rejection, rather than requiring artificial “indifference” 
or “neutral” checkings 


From ] 


tion Wa 


| 


3 weeks after the first session, a communica 


presented by tape recording. Arrangements 


for its presentation were made through a member of 
the group being exposed and it was introduced as a 
talk actually 


vocated. The wet 


made by a proponent of the stand ad 


repeal) communication was pre 


The dry 


presented to ex 


« 


sented to extreme dry Ss and unselected Ss 


prohibition) communication was 


treme wet and unselected Ss. The moderate communica 
tion was presented to wet, dry, and unselected Ss 
The Ss participated in both “before” and “after” 


sessions in small groups of 10-30 under close super 
vision 

Following the communication, the same question 
naire for securing 5’s stand, latitudes of acceptance 


was filled in a second 


rejection time. Reactions 
communication presented were obtained through 
reasonable-unreasonable, biased 


The Ss in the 
chec ked on a 


s on like-dislike, 
iased, propaganda-fact dimensions 
also 
extreme dry (A) 
positions what they thought to be 


moderate communication groups 


graphic rating scale ranging from 
to extreme wet (I 


the stand taken in the communication itself 


Subjects 


defi 
i special point was made of ob 


Since the objective was to secure Ss who were 


itely ego involved 


taining Ss with established and publicly committed 


dry or wet stands as a validity check of the paper-and 


pencil checkings. It was not difficult to select Ss in 


the dry groups on the basis of known information 
concerning their stand Iwo smal! samples irom 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union groups were 
obtained and a group of Salvation Army workers 


Ihe four rem 





ining dry groups were students in prep 


aration for the ministry or in strict denominational 
colleges. A total of 183 dr 


It was much more d 


Ss participated in both 
ificult to obtain Ss whose 


sessions 


position was known to be wet. However, on the basis 
of cases personally known to the Fs or their assistants, 
290 additional 


Ss were obtained representing more moderate position 


25 wet Ss were secured. For con parisor 
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RECIPIENT'S POSITION 


Fic. 1. PERCENTAGE OF FAVORABLE EVALUATION 
COMMUNICATIONS FOR Ss HOLDING VARIOUS 


ACCEPTABLI 


or Wet (H), Moperatrety Wer (F), ann Dry (B 
POSITIONS ON PROHIBITION (BASED ON MEAN 


STATEMENT 


Positions of communications indicated by arrow 


Y the issue These vere college student ecured 
from classes in journalism, speech, education, chen 
strv. etc All Ss were residents of the dr state where 
prohibition was a live t c of controvers at the 
time of the study. For the reason indicated, it wa 
not possible to matcl the ge leve ia n the three 


ategories 


Evaluation of the Communication 


A five-item scale was used to measure the 
sudience’s evaluation of the fairness and 
impartiality of the communication. In Figure 
1, the percentages of Ss in each group whose 
reactions were favorable are graphed for the 
three communications. On the abscissa the 
stands of the recipient (mean of statements 
checked acceptable) are presented and on the 
ordinate the percentage of favorable evalua 
tions. It will be observed that there is an 
extremely close relationship between the 
individuai’s own stand on the issue and his 
evaluation of communication. The two com 
munications advocating extreme positions have 
their px ik of favorable responses among 
those holding corresponding extreme positions 
The maximum favorable reaction for the 
moderate communication is found among 
those holding a moderate }wosition. The data 
provide quantitative information to support 
the expectation from earlier studies (5, 17 
that individuals who are in favor of the opinion 
advocated will consider the communication 
fair and unbiased, but that those with an 
opposed stand will regard an identical con 


munication as propagandistic and unfair 


Placement of the Position of the Communication 


rhe principal results of the experiment are 
those pertaining to the recipient’s perception 
of the stand advocated in the communication 
We asked S to indicate on a graphic scale 
ranging from extreme dry position to extreme 
wet position, what he thought to be the 
position of the moderately wet communication 
(at I). From our previous study on assimila 
tion-contrast effects with psychophysical data 
we predicted that positions differing only 
slightly from one’s own would be “‘assimi 
lated,” while larger differences between one’s 
own position and that of the communication 
would be exaggerated, showing a ‘‘contrast”’ 
effect. In Figure 2, results concerning this 
prediction are presented. The .S’s own position 
is indicated on the abscissa and along the ordi 
nate the average rating of the position of the 
communication is given for the speech in which 
a moderately wet position (about F) was advo 
cated. The dots indicate the mean placement 
of the position of the communication for Ss 
who indicate each particular position as their 
own stand. The squares represent the mean 
placement of the position advocated when S’s 
pos'tion is estimated from the mean of the 
ac ble positions checked. she dotted line 
indic. es a hypothetical relationship in which 
Ss holding the same position as the com 
munication report its position accurately (at 
KF), those a small distance removed assimilate 
it to their own position; and those still further 
removed exaggerate th: position: revealing a 


ntrast etfect 
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Fic. 2. AVERAGE PLACEMENTS OF POSITION Of} 
MopeRATELY Wet ComaUNICATION (F) By Ss Hotp 
Various Posirions ON THE Issut PLOTTED 
AGAINST HYPOTHETICAL \SSIMILATION-CONTRAST 


{_URVE 


lhe expectation is fulfilled that those at the 


wet end judge that the communication ad 


vocated a drier position than it did and those 
it the dry end udge that it was advocating a 
wetter position than it did. Those nearer the 


position of the communication reported it 


more objectively The evidence concerning 


from the 
Ss with 


assimilation deviates somewhat 


theoretical curve. There were too few 


intermediate positions to enable us to deter 


mine these idequately 


positions 


loceplance Re jection of Stands 


only the 
but 


ked to indicate not 
best 


stands which 


Each S wa 


tand which represented his, also 


were more or less accept 


the 


other 


able (i¢ hi atitude of acceptance), 


tand most clear opposed to his position and 


others not acceptable 1. his latitude of 
rejection). From these data, we find that Ss 
with more extreme positions tend to reject 
more frequently positions not within their 
atitude of acceptance. The Ss with middle 
positions are more apt to rate positions re 


moved from their own as indifferent. In 


lable l 


number ol 


data are presented showing the mean 


items rated “also acceptable,” 


macceptable” and “neither acceptable nor 


unacceptable’ by Ss with strong positions 
‘. RB. (; H | a compared with those by Ss 
with positions lise D. E, | 


It will be observed that a significantly greater 


more moderate 


number of items are judged unacceptable by 
Ss with extreme stands. Smaller differences 
between the groups exist in the number rated 


acceptable. These results tie in with our 
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rABLE 1 


ACCEPTABILITY OF STATEMENT IN RELATION TO 


EXTREMITY OF SuBjsecTs’ PosITION ON IssUE 
Mean Mean Mean 

s Posit . a Number of Number of! Number of 
omen , Items Iterns Not Items 


Acceptable> Checked Rejected 


1. Extreme A. | 193 2.31 1.48 4.71 
B, G, H, I 
2. Intermediate 37 3.05 2.24 3.70 
C, D, E, |} 
t < .03 


earlier studies (7, 15) in which we found that 
Ss with 
ego-involvement in an issue have raised thresh- 
thresh- 


extreme positions and considerable 


olds of and lowered 
olds of rejection in placing items concerning 


smaller latitudes of 


act eptlan e 


that issue, resulting in 

acceptance and greater latitudes of rejection 
than for Ss with moderate positions. These 
findings can be used in constructing the 


expected latitudes of acceptance and rejection 
of the individual for an ego-involving issue 
once his own position is ascertained and pos- 
sibly in predicting evaluation of communi- 
cation which stands at a given distance from 
his own position. An attempt in this direction 
is presented in the discussion 


Changes in Opinion for Groups with Different 
Stands on the Issue 
Finally, it would be exper ted on the basis 
of the 
that those holding a position at great variance 


considerations previously discussed 


with that being presented in the communica- 


relatively little modified in 


Che index of opinion change was 


tion would be 
their opinion 
based on the mean position of the statements 
checked by Ss as being ‘‘acceptable”’ to them. 
A value of 1 indicates the extreme dry end in 
which only statement A was checked. Cor- 
respondingly, a value of 9 is at the wet end 
with only statement I checked. The positions 
of the three speeches at B, F, and H would 
thus be represented by values of 2, 6, and 8, 
respectively 

Table 2 gives the mean position for five 
criterion after the 


munication, together with the average amount 


groups before and com 
of change. Only the unselected group exposed 
to the wet communication should be expected 
Che four other 


groups all have initial positions quite removed 


to show ‘sizeable change 


from the position being advocated. While the 
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In Table 3, results are presented for the 


: same groups in terms of the percentage of Ss 
anges in Mea Acceptable Statement for Ss 


with Differing Initial Stand who are influenced either in the direction 
advocated by the communication or in the 
Change in direction opposed to it. The net « hange column 
rae \ es Fete rr. — represents the differences between those 
changed in the direction advocated and those 
Wet ( inicat H changed in the opposite direction. The net 
Drys 69 ..9 2.34 05* change is greater among the unselected group 
Vasstects v6 "0 . : than among the drys when a wet communica 
Dry : , tion is presented (p 04). Twenty-eight 
= > orton - ° om : : 7 per cent ol the former and only four per cent 
of the latter changed in the direction advo 
Moderately Wet ¢ cation (I ? ss ae 
Drv 114 2-17  % QO cated. It will also be seen that the amount of 
change produced among the drys by a mod 
* Difference betw erately wet communication (at F) is greater 
than that produced by the more extreme 
rABLI vet nmunication (at H). The net proportion 
Ovonce Cuano changed by the former is 12 per cent, while 
Percentage of Changing in Direct of it is only 4 per cent for the latter. This differ 
Communicatio O ed Directi ence, however, | ot statistically significant 
Chanee and, in any case, it is difficult to establish 
in Di- that the two different communications were 
Grouy a 0 FD tora inherently equivalent in persuasiveness 
vs It will be noted that by confining our com 
~ parisons to groups who were initially selected 
Wet Cor inication (H as having known differences in their stand on 
the issue (either wet or dry) we were able to 
haiti po ah “ r = : A “ avoid the regression effects often found in 
. Dry Co tee ” a " : tudies where amounts of change are com 
Wet 25 | 24.0! 56.0 | 20.0 140 pared for groups differentiated solely on the 
| < | 87 4). 2 43.4 4 13 basis of initial scores on the attitude measure 
Moderately Wet ( inication (] Under the latter conditions, those with more 
Lr 114 31.6 1 19.3 +12.3 extreme scores often regress toward the mean 
P : and this can either obscure the effect or pro 
P 5 hee aol ii duce a relationship artifactually 
Finally, it will be noted from Table 3 that 
dry and unselected groups exposed to the the predominant response among Ss holding 
et communication do differ substantially in ¢xtreme positions is to remain uninfluenced 
their initial positions, the positions of the by the communication. Even where Ss in these 
vet and unselected groups are similar, since SOUPS were influenced, changes were seldom 
the unselected group (college tudent ni found in the item they checked as best repre 
tially holds a rather wet position enting their own position. Instead, there 
As predicted, there is a significantly greater vas typically only an increase in the number 
change for the unselected group given the of other statemen intermediate between 
wet communication than for the dry group ‘elr own position and that of the communica 
p < (3 A in all studies in which the tion which they would check a ilso rccept 
variable with which we are concerned cannot ible.’ 
be directly manipulated, the possibility must 
Dy CT io 
be considered that there are factors other 
than position on the ue whicl re correlated The results preset! ted lend support to the 
with it and provide the ba for the relatior three hypothese pertaining to evaluation 


hip obtained ind placement of communication and attitude 
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HYPOTHETICAI LATITUDE oF ACCEPTANCE AND 
REJECTION OF HoLpInG Eacn POostrion 
Columns show latitude of acceptance (strongly ac 
pt plus accept latitude of rejection (strongly reject 
plus reject) and itior neither acceptable nor una 
eptable to ho ng given position 
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change as a function of the relative distance 


between .S’s stand and the position of com 


ego-involving Our 


the 


munication on an issue 


findings suggest that relative distance 


between attitudes and position of com 


munication may be useful in explaining 
apparently contradictory effects of communi- 
cation in producing attitude change in the 
intended direction, no change, and change in 
the opposite direction This approach seems 
to have predictive value for S’s reactions to 
other positions on an issue and susceptibility 
own stand is ascertained. 


Table 1 and evi 


to change once hi 
(Jn the basis of results in 


ce nce 


from previous studies (7, 15), we can 
formalize the pattern ol acceptance and re 
iection for various positions by Ss holding 
each initial position. In Table 4, the expected 
response to each opinion item is given for Ss 


checking positions from A to I as their most 


acceptable stand. The S’s own stand is indi 
cated by Vy also acceptable” with y 
completely unacceptable with XX, other 


and not clearly 
Thus, the 


stands unacceptable with X, 
acct ptable or unacceptable with O 
table presents a hypothetical pattern for the 
latitude of acceptance” (consisting of S’s 
own position and other acceptable positions) 
“latitude of 


unacceptable positions tor 


and rejection” (consisting of all 


Ss holding each 
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position. Where sufficient numbers of Ss are 
available for a given stand, the empirical 
distributions of responses show a close cor 
respondence to these hypothetical patterns 
This model for latitudes of acceptance and 
rejection can be used to explicate results on 
communication 


reaction to By comparison 


with Figure 2, showing placement of the 


position advocated in the moderate com- 
munication, it can be seen that “contrast 
effects” begin to appear when the position 


advocated falls within S’s latitude of rejection, 


an area far removed from his own stand 
If the position advocated in communication 
falls at the 
latitude of 
likely to be 


acceptance, although this trend is less clear 


slightly beyond the 


limits or 


acceptance, it would be more 


assimilated to the latitude of 
in the present study. 

If we assume that evaluation of communi 
cation on an issue in which § is personally 
involved depends on two factors: (a) what the 
position of communications is perceived to be 
the 
rejection range is associated with the perceived 


and (b) what segment of acceptance 
position, we can predict from Fig. 2 and Table 
4 the degree of favorableness of evaluations of 
When the com- 


latitude of ac 


the communication (Fig. 1) 
falls within the 
ceptance (\/ or +/+), it is judged fair and 
unbiased. As the perceived position of com- 
munication outside the latitude of 
acceptance into the latitude of rejection (X), 


munication 


moves 


it is increasingly considered unfair and propa- 
gandistic. 
B as his most acceptable stand displaces the 
F communication to G ( effect’) 
which, according to Table 4, is clearly in his 
latitude of rejection; an S checking A as his 
own stand places the F communication be- 
tween G-H, still further toward the extreme 
end of the latitude of rejection, and the per 
centage of favorable evaluations of the com- 
munication declines still further (cf. Fig. 1). 


For exaraple, an individual checking 


“contrast 


Two general problems are suggested by the 
present analysis. Since S’s stands on an issue 
of personal concern produce variation in reac- 
tion to communication and attitude change, 
the effect of the degree of ego-involvement in 
issues needs exploration. It is expected that 
latitudes of acceptance and rejection will 
vary as a function of the degree of ego-involve- 
and these variations affect the 


ment, may 











REACTION TO ( 


assimilation 


contrast 
occur \ 


person strongly cor umitted on an issue will be 


ranges in which and 


effects in judging communication 


more discriminating in accepting stands 
raised threshold of acceptance) while one who 


will be gy to consider a 


is less committed 
larger number of alternative positions (lowered 


threshold of ac« eptance ( orresponding etiects 


on extent of opinion change with different 
distances between S and communication are to 


' 
invoivement issues one 
} 


be expected. With low 


would anticipate increase in opinion change 


with increased separation over a considerable 


with high 


range, whereas igh involvement issues 
one would expect opinion change over only a 
narrow range of separation, with resistance to 
acceptance of the communication for the 
remaining distances 

Finally, an interesting problem remains as 
communicator in influencing 


the 


to the role of the 
the 
Pritzker study” (6) the 
authority respected by Ss on 


range of assimilation. In Hovland 
communicator was an 
the 
There the greater the distance between 
that of S, the 


present 


issue pre 
sented 
communicator and 
greater the 


study, on the other hand, the communicator 


position 


opinion change. In the 


was an anonymous individual whose accepta 
bility might be determined by the stand taken 
by him on the issue under discussion. If he 
differed in position only slightly from S he 
would be regarded as fair and authoritative and 
bring about a shift in opinion, but if he differed 
greatly he would be regarded as incompetent 
and biased and fail to influence S’s opinion 
lo explore this factor and the one of involve 
ment mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
designed will be 


1 factorially experiment 


required in which type of communicator 


' 
negative, and neutral 


low 


{ positive, , type of issue 


high involvement and involvement 


and distance between the communicator’s 


stand and .S’s own stand, are all systematically 


varied to permit analysis not only of the main 


effects but also of the 


more interesting inter 


action etiects 


SUMMARY 


[he relationship between the attitude of the 


recipient and the position advocated in a 


communication was studied under conditions 


where a communicator not known to S presents 
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a point of view on a controversial issue which 


differs from that of S by varying amounts 


he topic discussed was prohibition of 


alcohol. The Ss came from a dry state where 


indicated for a 


this was a lively issue. Each 

series ol nine statements ranging trom extreme 
dry to extreme wet (a the position most 
acceptable to him, (6) other acceptable 
positions (¢ the position nost objec tionable 


to him, and (d) other objectionable positions 
Groups of Ss were selected whose stands on the 


WCTI 


members) 


issue were known (e.g.. 
for comparison with unselected groups of 
college students. In all, 514 Ss were used. In 


a subsequent session “wet” groups received a 


“dry” or “moderately wet’? communication 


“dry” groups received a ‘“‘wet”’ or “moderately 


wet” communication; unselected groups re 
ceived a “dry,” “wet,” or “moderately wet” 
communication After the communication, 
opinion measurements and _ reactions to 


communication were obtained. The findings 
were as follows 


1. When the 


stand and the position advocated in communi 


distance between .S’s own 


cation is small, the communication is judged 
favorably, as fair and factual. With increasing 


distance, the favorable reaction is sharply 


reduced and the communication perceived as 


propagandistic and unfair 


} 


2. The Ss whose own stands diverge widely 


from the position advocated perceive the com 
munication as further removed from their own 


stand than it is (‘‘contrast effect’’). The present 


results indicate, though less clearly, that Ss 


whose own stands are close to the position 


advocated perceive the communication as 
closer to their own stand than is the case 
(“assimilation effect’ 

3. The most frequent result for Ss whose 


own stand diverges widely from that advocated 
in communication is to remain unchanged in 
their initial attitudes. More Ss with moderate 
positions Closer to the stand in communication 
changed in the direction advocated 

It is suggested that the relative distance he 
S’s 


along with S’s latitudes of acceptance and re 


tween own attitude and communication 
jection for various stands on the issue may pro 
vide a basis for predicting reactions to com 
munication and susceptibility to change. Fur 


ther research varying degree of ego-involve 
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COMM } observation is the the same token, the other would undergo a 
tartu O1T of our inquiry If one stereotyping in oul Impression formation 
were to enter a 


room and be intro 


duced to a Frenchman, a German, and an 
American, it yuld be likely that one’s first 
mpressions of the three would be such as to 
magnify the nationality difference between our 
new icquaintance The Frenchman might 


appear more ‘“‘typica French,” the German 
more “typically German,’ and the American 
more ‘“‘typica (America Our perceptual 
electivi ould register cues that differentiate 
the three 1 teri of their most evident differ 
( eir national lo this commonsense 
observation we ist add a second. It is also 
likely that, if one were an American, the 
Frenchn in il 1 (,erman vould seem more 
typical” of eir nationality than would the 
(merican to whom we had been introduced 
And this would perhaps be the more so to the 
degree that we were well acquainted witl 


Americans but had experienced little contact 


vith Frenchmen or Germans 
The matter need not be limited to national 
ity. Introduced at the same time to two men 
one as a prote wra one as a businessmar 
ol our own I i \ ike Ya tL we ould 
eek the cues that permitted maximum differ 
entiation of the two in terms of the difference 
of profession. And again, the degree to which 
ould be so might depend upon how well 


uainted we were vith pra 


1 practitioners ol the 
rofession the better acquainted ( 
< ( likelihood ol rok tereotyping If ( 
ere familiar th one of the professions, by 
t t ex 
i ) arc! 1 ) lt il al 
4 e ae i an 
| | ‘ lect ( the 
Dr | i ON tract 
‘ Mat H va ( t ect ‘ 
Dr. Bruner. We espe yy Dr. | te 
{ UNESCO, a {. Michel H gz he 
‘ I F cK rT | . 
ol data I 


These commonsense observations; or rather, 
the hypotheses to which 


of this paper is 
concerned, lead to several thoughts about the 
nature « 


they give rise 


and with the testing which 


f the process that has come to be called 
the formation of first impressions.” [t suggests 
in the first place that under certain conditions, 


our impressions have the effect of accentuating 


the differences between people encountered 


briefly, and further, that there are other condi 


tions that reduce this tendency to the accentua 


tion of difference. Let u 


state the matter more 


I in terms of a set of hypotheses 
Hypothesis 1. I 

particular category on first encounter (nation 
ality, role, 


lormally 


a person be placed in a 


occupation), the more widespread 


one’s experience with diverse members of the 
category the less will this category member 


ship affect the impression formed of the person 
encountered. Put ¢ if knows 


Americans better than Frenchmen or German 


oncretely, one 


the first impression formed of an American 
will be less determined by his nationality than 
in the other two cases. Or if one knows musi 
clans better than theoretical physicist the 


lormer occupation will afiect a first Impression 


less than the latter 
Lypothe } , If three pieces of wood, alike 
in all respects save their grain, be viewed 


iltaneously, an observer v!| be more likely 
to notice grain characteristics in the wood than 


if one of the pieces is presented alone. Put more 


formally, that attribute which distinguishe 
an array of objects will be most salient in 
viewing the array. Given a single object, there 


*no similar « 


onstraints on what an individua 
1y notice ) With reference to our own 
erimen if the individua asked to forn 
mpressions Of an array of indi duals differ 
) In nationality, the ationality will be a 
yre deter Inative ft rif 
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task ol 


ingle individual 


tion than if the individual | et the 
lorming an impression of a 


With this 


turn to the study de 


. 
much of an introduction, 'we may 


igned to examine and test 


these hypotheses 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


ihe basic design of the study was simple in 


outline. By the use of a brief sketch, a stimulus 


person or stimulus persons were presented to 
our subjects (Ss). The Ss were then given the 
task of checking on a trait list those items they 
of the 


Ihe stimulus persons 


thought characteristx timulus person 


as a ‘iirst impression 


presented varied in terms of their nationality 


(French, German, or American) and in terms 


of their occupation--unspecified, college pro 


fessor, or businessman. Moreover, the impre 


ion formation situation varied, as required by 


our second hypothesis, in terms of whether the 


S had a single person of a parti ular national 


ity in mind when forming his impression or had 


in mind three people of different nationality 


what we shall call the single-impression”’ 
ind the tripie-impression Situations After 
filling in the impression trait list, Ss were asked 


to indicate, in a manner to be described, the 
bases upon which they had decided to check 


were all university 


various traits The Ss 
students and themselves varied in nationality 
Th «44 

Paris and Dijon 
Berlin, Hanover, 


Students 


were university students from Boston; 


in France; and a set of groups 
from and Cologne, in 


(;ermany n each country, then, were 


forming an impression of a compatriot and/or 
foreigner. We 


pecifics of the design 


ot a may consider now the 
were used in the 
a third of them 


Ameri 


Thirty-seven groups of S 
situation 


Ingie-impression 


Germans, a third French, and a third 


can. The 


s of whom 298 were male ana 


total sample was comprised of 576 
The 
groups who were given the test while assembled, 
Each S in these 


278 female 


varied in size from 13 to 29 Ss 
groups, as we have noted, formed an impression 
of a single stimulus person. The twenty-seven 
groups and the number of Ss in each is set forth 


in Table 1 


Since no consistent sex differences 


were found, the data for both sexes were 
combined 
Only nine triple-impression groups were 


required to fulfill the design. The total popula 


tion in these nine groups comprised 218 Ss 


AND How aRD \ 
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TABLE I 


SUBJECTS IN EAcI 


ue NUMBER OF i 
1ON GROUPS 


yF TWENTY-SEVEN SINGLE-Impre 


tim 18 persons wh« are 
America French German 
ubjects _ 
; ; ; 
E ‘ re E é 
ms _ J 2 = é = 
&Blaipiali@alplianliale 
American pi 1 21 18 | 22 | 16 18 | 19 
French 29 | 22 | 18 | 29 | 28 | 27| 28 | mB} 27 
(eerman 0) 2 ") x y | i9 ( w 2 
rABLE 2 
[ne NuMBER OF SuByecTs IN Eacn OF NINE 
[RIpLE-IMPRESSION GROUP 
Stimulus persons who are 
subjects Amer., Fr Amer., Fr Amer., Fr 
& Ger & Ger & Ger., 
Profs Bus. men Unspec 
(merican 26 28 30 
French 26 25 23 
Germar 20 20 20 
of whom 108 were males and 110 feniales 


Each S formed impressions of three stimulus 
persons of different nationality: in a third of 
the groups the stimulus persons were a French, 
American, and German professor; in another 
third, French, American, and German business- 
men; and the third, a French, 
American, and German person of unspecified 
rhe design and the number of Ss 


remaining 


occupation 
in each group is presented in Table 2. These Ss 
knew in advance, of course, that they were to 
form impressions of people of three different 
nationalities 
All Ss were given a booklet with the instruc 

tions rot to look ahead in the questionnaire 
and to finish each page before turning to the 
next. Both single-impression groups and triple- 
impression groups were told: ‘You 
asked to form impressions of specific persons in 
this questionnaire.”’ The latter were further 
instructed: ““These people are from different 


will be 


countries.” 
[he instructions and description of each 


stimulus person were as follows 


rhe object of this test is to determine the extent to 
which people are capable of judging a person from a 
few facts about that person. A brief characterization 
Read it 


of a specific individual appears below care 











IMPRESSION 


FORMATION IN 


[THREE COUNTRIES 


rABLE 3 


rair List aNnp I1 


GERMAN AND FRENCH EQUIVALENT 
Synonyms for “‘Energetic”’ 
Focuses Diffuse 
lrait Germa French lrait Germar French 
resolute entschieler réso bustling chaltig agile 
tenacious zah tenact i ate ingceregt anime 
dogged verbohrt persévérant rited nunter ,ougueux 
letermined entschlosser décid vacious lebhaft vif 
S NYT Intellige 
Focusec DD ise 
Trait G I French rrait Germat French 
' j 
inaiyt 1 r analytiqu VISE WV C1S€ age 
rilliant geistreicl brillant licious abwigend judicieux 
}UICK I alert vel headed é htig ien équilibre 
og al oO ct atio el 
enetrating irchdrings pers] Ace pr r klug rrudent 
i ite i if ist ix t ernunit sense 
ever he adr yund gesund ioué de bon sens 
scerning i , ‘ oué de disce aflecte ingeziert imple 
neme t 
ar I AVis¢ ens npi dsa vourvu de flair 
nrewa 4 agact 
] ng verschlage ruse tactfu aktvoll iplomate 
calculating berechne calculant inder inding er indnisvo omprehensif 
davance 
inj ejudiced orurte ire! npartial 
Synonyms for ‘“‘Well-adjusted 
Focused Diffuse 
lrait Gern French lrait German French 
se lf -possessed gelassen maitre de lui cheerful frélich joyeux 


philosophical! philosophisc! philosophe 


deep tief profond 


fully and try to form an image of this person. You will 


he asked to record your impressio! 

There is general 
that he is 
Now 42 years 


a large city in 


He is a very typical 


igreement among those yw him 


vno Kn 


ntelligent, energetic, and well-adjusted 


“id, he is married and lives in 


For the American businessman, the 
would be told: 

He is a very typical American businessman who 
ves in a large city in the Umited States.” For the 


French college professor the su jects would be told 
He is a very typical French coilege professor who 
ives in a large city in France,” et 


Next, Ss were asked to turn the page and 


choose from a list of 38 traits (see Table 3, 


vhich contains the trait names in English, 


hap gilick lich 


satished zufneden 


French, and German) 
characterized the person 


were allowed to choose as! 


heureux 
gontent de 


0N 


sor 


which 


described.” 


best 
The Ss 


nany as they wished 


those 


After the trait list had been checked (in the 
case of the triple-impression group, after trait 


1ISts 


lor 


checked), Ss were next 


all three stimulus persons had been 


asked 


the bases on 


which they had checked specific traits on the 


list. A series of letters were used to describe 
these deierminants of each trait-choice. For 
each trait checked, Ss wrote 


E if the trait energetic of th 
tributed to that choice 
I if the trait intelligent of 


that choice 


uted to 


1¢ Stimulus person cor 


the stimulus pet 
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W if the trait ell adjusted of the st ] pe 
mtributed to that choice 
V if the social role contributed to that choice 
N if the nationality of the stimulus person co 
tr ited to that choice 


combination of the 
the bases for 


encouraged to specily 


subject could usé any 
etters to describe com] letely 
They were 
| 


ear h hoice 


freely any other determinants of their choice, 


although few actually did 


Since we shall rely heavily upon the report 
ot s concerning the determinants of their 
choice of traits, a word about the “‘meaning’”’ 
of such reports is necessary. One cannot 
naively assume that Ss “know’’ what led them 


to check a particular trait. It is as conceivable 


that the degree ol one hostility toward a 
much a determinant of 
the sketch 


naive to assume out of 


hbusinessman-father isa 


choice as anything contained in 


But it would be just as 


hand 


are completely 


students in this case, 
the 


hat Ss, university 


incapable ol knowing” 


hasis for their selection of traits. The issue is 


not one that can be resolved. Yet, we have 
asked our Ss to indicate the basis of their 
choices. We take their responses as sympto 
matic not of the “‘true”’ basis of choice-——-what 


ever that may mean ontologically—but rather 


as a basis for inferring what underlies their 
choice. In fact. the only proper basis of inter 
ence would be further systematic variation in 


the trait lists used, in the instructions given Ss, 


and in the nature of the responses they gave 
by which we make our inferences about causes 


We hall ZO ahe id inh 


Ss’ reports on determinants a 


this paper treafing our 
if they could be 


taken a proper basis of inference. In a final 


ection we shall reconsider the matter 


Design of the Tratt List 


the stimulus 


persons were construc ted in the following way, 


onducted in I nyil h: (a \ 


Ihe traits used to characterize 
the activity being « 


list of 


energetic,” 


stimulus trait 


ll-adjusted’ 


ynonym ol the 
and we 


intelligent,” 
were gathered: (b) synonyms were divided into 


dichotomized groupings on the basis of certain 


dimensions. (See Table 3.) Synonyms of the 
for example, were 


and ‘“‘dif 


stimulus trait ‘“‘energeti 


ibdivided into ‘‘focused-energetic”’ 


fuse-energetic.’’ Under “‘focused-energetic’’ we 
put the traits bustling, animated, spirited 
and vivacious. These dichotomies were based 


on hunches concerni hifts in the meaning 


AND HowarpD \V 
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of stimulus traits when connected with persons 
of various nationalities 

The final ordering of traits in the list was 
random. Recall that Ss were asked to report 
the determinants of each trait they checked 
With the exception of two traits all traits on 
the list were found to be determined by the 
stimulus traits for which they were designed 
to be synonyms. So Ss checking “sensible” 
on the trait list would more often report that 
the “intelligent” characteristic of the stimulus 
person determined their choice rather than the 
fact that he was said to be “‘well-adjusted” or 
energeti 

In both France and Germany the researchers 
were given the American trait list and were 
asked to translate this list into their respective 
A number of problems arose. First, 


lexical 


languages 
it was difficult 
equivalent because either the language did not 
utilize the check list 
traits in the same way, or the lexical equivalent 
with 
quency in each country according to the judg- 


to establish an exact 


the stimulus traits or 


was not used the same degree of fre- 
ment of the respective researchers. In all cases, 


the list was translated by not less than three 
bilingual individuals native to the country, 
and a final discussion was held to decide which 
the the 


American trait list was to be used 


translation of equivalent trait in 
rhere is no practicable procedure for assur- 


ing that the trait lists in the three languages 
are either denotatively or connotively identical, 
reported must be 
this fact. A 


approximation to a test of identity is by the 


and the results to be 


evaluated in the light of close 
use of a matching procedure. We have asked 
English-German and English-French bilinguals 
to match items in the two lists to ascertain 
whether, within this universe of traits, identity 
Sut this does not 
that the 


not the closest 


matches could be obtained 


obviate the contingency items 


matched across languages are 
synonyms possible. All that we can say is that we 
have taken precautions. Fora fuller account of 
the problems of translating traits irom one 
reader is referred 


language into another, the 


to the reports of Perlmutter, Mayntz, and 


Hurtig, (6) and Lenneberg and Roberts (4 


RESULTS 


One of our hypotheses was that Ss operating 
in the triple-impression situation will rely more 


heavily on nationality as a determinant than 











IMPRESSION FORMATIO? 


vill the single-impression \ gross test of 
the hypothesis IS Prov ded by comparing the 
number of times on the average that Ss in 
the two situations indicated that their choice 
of a trait for characterizing the person was 
based upon knowledge of nationality. Group 
ing together all French, American, and German 
stimulus persons witout regard to occupation 
and comparing the average number of time 
that Ss justified their choice of a trait by 
reference to nationality, we obtained the con 


in Table 4 
Another way of stating these results is by 


firmatory results presente: 


reference to comparisons between specifi 
single- and triple-impression groups. There are 
27 single-impression groups as indicated in 
lable 1. For each, there corresponds a compar 
ible record given under triple-impression con 
ditions. [n all 27 of the possible comparisons, 
the tripie-impression group shows a greater 
reliance on nationality as a determinant of their 
responses, a resu of a confidence level well 
beyond the .01 ‘evel as determined by the 
Dixon-Mood Sign Test 

lable 4 also confirms our other hypothesis 
that, in general, one uses nationality deter 
minants less often in forming one’s image ol a 
compatriot than in forming an impression of a 
loreigner [his result was obtained in both 
ingle-impression and triple-impression situa 
tions. Comparisons may be made in this way 
l'ake first the single-impression situation. For 
each group of Ss, let us compare the use of 


| 


nationality as a determinant in forming an 


mpression of a compatrio and of a foreigner. 


Thus, we will compare the use of nationality 
determinants for Americans judging Americans 
th tl r use ol this determinant u udging 


Frenchmen and in judging Germans. We thu 


ive two comparisons. We may also compare 
he use of nationality when Americans form an 
ge of an American professor as compared 
th their usage in forming an impression olf a 


German professor and a French professor. For 


of all nationalities, 18 such comparisons 
ire po sible for the ngle-impression situation 
ind another 18 for the triple-impression pro 


edure. In 34 out of the 36 comparisons thu 

ifforded, nationality | ised more frequently 

1s a determinant in forming an Impression of a 

foreigner than of a compatriot, again a sta 
ly highly reliable res 


lable } ind it¢ however that under 


ngle-impre on condition endaency 
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TABLE 4 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF Timi Tuar Trait I 
CHECKED ON Ba F NATIONALITY 
OF STIMULI PERSON 
I re German American 
it abject ubject 
a 
Sing.-I + ¢ ».8 $.9,1.4 $3.3} 1.3 
Prip.-Impre 6.8 6.8 | 6.6| 4 5.2) 4.3 


use nationality more often on foreigners than 
on compatriots is considerably more marked 
than under triple-impression conditions.’ The 
latter conditions seem to have the effect of 
making nationality salient even in sizing up a 
fellow national. We may note, for example, 
that with the French 5 operating under 
triple-impression conditions, nationality deter 
minants are used as often on compatriots as on 
foreigners. It was in this subgroup that the 
two reversals in trend noted above were found 

We come now to several corollaries ol the 
major hypothesis with which we have just 
been concerned. The first of these has to do 
with the specihicity of the category into which 
a stimulus person is ‘‘coded.” Recall that Ss 
were given sketches of a college professor, 
a businessman, and a person of unspecified 
vocation varying, of course, in nationality 
Recall also that the Ss are themselves uni 
versity students in working contact with pro 
fessors perhaps more than with businessmen 
It would follow then that the category “pro 
fessors’’ would be more differentiated for them 
than the category businessmen.’’ We would 
hypothe SI ZA then, that vocation would more 


often be used as a determinant in forming 


This tendency i tal cally a highly reliable one 
We te ignificance | tr ollowing wa Compare 
the ditierence ol nator determinants used ww 
lorming image ol a foreigner and of a compatriot 
under ngle- and tniple-impression conditions Kightes 
ich compariso ire possible. For example, for French 

operating under gie-impression conditio Ww 
ma i the differen umber of nationatit 
leter nants used in forming an impre ion Ol a lypica 
American professor and a typical French profess 
400 2.10 OH) vith the diflerence obtained for 
the unm timulus pers judged under tripk 
} t } { aitions ( j 6 * In 17 Lf ul 
1% arise px ‘ ces were greate 

P gle npre j f A resuit g 4 

¢ t! Ol ke 
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an impression businessman than of a 


prolessor at amonyst our university 


based 


Consider first the 


ubjects. Such is indeed the case 


nine ingle-impression 


for example, we can 


groups lor American 


ask whether vocation is more olten used asa 


can businessman” or an 


for forming an impression of an ‘‘Ameri 


American professor 
German and 


We can also compare olessor 
| | 


businessman and French professor and business 


man tor this group of Os and for Ss of othe 
nationalities. This gives u 


In ii 


the results ome out 


nine po sible com 


parison nine ol nese comparisons, 


vocation 1s 


more frequently is of checking 
traits for bu ! an for protessor 


[hese results are summarized in Table 5 where 


the material for the tripie-impre sion condition 


sO pres nted In the latter ca 2. the ple ture 


is less clear: six of the nine comparisons are in 
If the 
be grouped, the re igure of 15 in 18 1s 
the Sign test ; the .O1 level. If 


Table 5 


the expected direction 18 comparisons 


iwnificant by 
the reader examines the reversals in 


he will note that they are more of the order of 


ties than of reversals in two of the three cases 


THe NATURE OF THE IMPRI FORMED 


SSIONS 


Our object in the present report is to con 
sider principally the nature of the impression 


forming process and the factors that may influ- 


AND Howarp \ 
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In the preceding section, the 


Process 

asis has been upon determinants, and in 

the one that follows it will be upon the facets of 

the images formed by our Ss as inferred from 

they actually checked in character- 
1g the various stimulus persons presented 

\ full presentation of the traits ascribed to 


Americans 


different 


and Germans of 


Frenchmen, 
re spondents of these 


forbidding 


occupation by 


several nationalities would be a 
Phere are 36 groups of Ss, each 
kind of 
terms of conditions 
presented. And there are 38 


checked 


Or ec approach is to 


indertaking 


with a somewhat different stimulus 


person, at least different in 
under which 
traits which may be 
choose a particularly 


interesting stimulus person-—one whose image 


eems to loom large in the political and social 


We will 


limit our discussion to him as illustrative.’ 


sphere: the American businessman. 

l'o reduce the complexity of the image that 
emerges, we limit ourselves to a discussion of 
those traits that are checked by at least 50 
per cent of respondents from a given country 
These we may regard as “‘consensual’’ impres- 
sions. In Table 6 are set forth those traits in 
which such a censensus was found with respect 
to the image of the American businessman. All 
three nationalities, regardless of the method 
of testing, agree that the American businessman 

‘determined,” and there is also rather wide 


igreement that he is ‘“‘sensible.”’ French re 


spondents rather agree with their American 
fellows in seeing him as “‘satisfied”’ and “level 
headed’’—rather a sobersided image —whereas 
the Germans appear to emphasize a constella 
tion “resolute,”’ “tenacious,” and ‘“‘calcu- 
lating It 


organized image from a set of checked items on 


is difhcult, of course, to extract an 


a trait list; and also from the items that go 


une hee ked I or as Asi I 


out and demonstrated 


has so wisely pointed 
), traits fuse together 
organization 1s 


W e have no 


way of determining from our data, for example, 


in an organization, and the 


often dominated by a single trait 


whether “‘cal: is the organizer of many 
French 


ulating 


German impressions, or ‘“‘resolute’’ of 


ere is not a very sharp difference in the 


images formed by different nationalities, a fair 


and considerably above-chance agreement 


*A detailed qualitative analysis of the German 


dings has been published in Germar 6). In this 


study, individual differences in the formation of im 


pressions of foreigner and npatriot are discussed 





level-headed 


rstanding 


being the rule for Americans, Germans, and 


Frenchmen checking a trait list for st 


of any nationality. We 


pe rson 


| 


detail on this matter, for 11 ubject 


‘ ; 


Partly it is an artifact of synonym 


little issue 
an American who is “intelligent”? and ‘‘we 
adjusted” as presented ina sketch is more likely 
than not to be called i te’”’ by 


American 


astucieux”’ by 


scharfsinnig 
1 Frenchn 


1 German stimulus person 


ir first and pe rha 


if objects that : i in all respects 


their difference 


; ik 
are « ynsidered tc getner 


tt 
rie 


one re pect will be e€ critical in 


impression one torms Three 


identical triplets, differing 
tie they are 


ted more 


sporting 
in terms ol 
than would be the c: 
yuntered singly and e possibili 


ry 


simultaneous compar n corouary 


} } ‘ 


to whi 


If in forming 


rechnend 


thinking in a compara 


compatriots one tis 
ontext, with the different nationalities in 


mind while forming one’s impression, then the 


degree to which nat all will influence the 


ssions formed increased The 


impre 


comparative contex celebrated rather 


uncritically as ; ti of panhuman 


perceptiveness, may always have such an 


effect. In crosscultural contact, an individual 


lay in tact @xagyerate the impressions ol 


lifferentness between foreigner and com 


patriot. Indeed, anthropologists have often 


been criticized for their description of the gulf 
tween members of different culture 


Allport 


communalities 


i partie 


larly by those who like 
tried to emphasize the 


lan condition It i indeed be the 


tive perspective ot the ant! ropolog! 


if indeed it 


Mpc 
ified 
the mer 
peri 
exp rit 
propertie 


avec 
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eile nh the pre ym formed of the divid nationality as a basis tor chee king traits. It is 
© placed { the placement had been fashionable to be apologetic about utilizing 
i ore flerentiated category. Category uch direct reports as a basis for drawing in 
mem be p, in brief ive a more te ; ferences. We do not feel that the matter can 
rect on the npre 0 ormed of one of it be resolved within the compass ol the data 
em be he degree to which the category ivailable to us. This much is clear. Highly 
liiferentiated. More differentiated categorie consistent differences have been found, differ 
elk tere ping eniect than ie differ ence that have a congruency as one goes from 
ted one hus, ther nally ol a person comparison to comparison Kither our Ss 
tereotype one mpre mol n to the thought that their choice of traits was being 
egree that the itionalit vell or poorly determined by certain features of the sketches 
KNO to one 0 too t occupation, A presented to them or they were in some degree 
Nleye prolessor do e stereotyping on 30 determined. ‘The proper skepticism requires 
the basis of being told that a man he ismeeting that the matter be left open pending further 
{ hie at i ! ersity hould he know research research designed to compare direct 
muine en it é the announcement that reporting with such other indirect methods of 
ma nm que on Cari iving in com response as one may find in the armamentarium 
Nl have a greater effect on the impre ot projective tests or psychophysiological pro 
formed. To put the matter more elegantly, cedures. Any one such procedure would be as 
Nerentiated category one in which there suspect inferentially as the direct reports ol our 
i better repress ition of the ikelihood Ss, no more and no less so. Ideally nferences 
p traits are associated with should be drawn from a very wide sampling of 
yr most of its membe different kinds of responses. Let the reader 
0) » principal hypotheses leave much uspend judgment in the present case, or better 
t | still unturned in the matter of how tl let him consider whether at this stage of 
e torm mpre I ol compatriot ind research it is better to commit a Type I or a 
reigners, but our find rs do serve to sharpen Type LL error 
i iit Issue Ir pore nm formatio depend One final word is in order Impression forma 
rhea e degree on categorization processe tion 1s not a separate sort ol cognitive activity 
In essence e place a person or thing In a ind we are in the debt of Asch (2) for making 
egory on the Db ol a lew minima! cues this clear. It is a phenomenon that requires 
Ke a taterme ol | nationalist ol close analysis in terms of cognitive theory 
i}) ) ind Ce to ru ol whether the theory be a sociationistic, Gestalt, 
the lines ol e| er obability at or the type of information-utilization theory 
i issociated copie or events i that has informed the present enterprise 
le the v \ oted in a rece 
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THE TREATMENT OF TWO PHOBIC PATIENTS ON THE BASIS OF 
LEARNING PRINCIPLES' 


VICTO 


Institute of Psychiatry, U aiver 


HIS paper is presented as an illustration 

of the possibility of applying experi 

mental method and some of the prin 
ciples available in psychological theories of 
learning to the treatment of psychiatric symp 
toms. As such, it is somewhat similar to al 
earlier study by Jones (7). It differs from the 
latter, however, in that it demonstrates the im 
portance of individual differences in person 
ality structure and the manner in which such 
differences dictate modifications of therape uth 
techniques 

The treatments to be described were based 
mainly on the principle of primary stimulus 
generalisation (5). According to this principle, 
a conditioned reaction is not only evoked by 
the original couditioned stimulus but also, to 
some degree, by a series of stimuli more or less 
similar to the origina! one. The more dissimilar 
the new stimulus, the less intense is the condi 
tioned reaction. 

Many phobic patients display anxiety so 
intense when presented with certain environ 
mental situations that they are not amenable 
to any therapeutic approach. However, the 
generalisation principle suggests that the 
presentation of an environmental situation 
which resembles the origina! one but evokes a 


reduced amount of anxiety can be exploited 





therapeutically. In si a situation, one can 


tempt to substitute an adaptive normal 
reaction for the original unadaptive anxiety 
response. A graded continuum of similar situa 
tions can then be employed, moving towards the 


original one, so that the origina! unadaptive 
response can be eliminated. This is essentially 
one of the methods advocated by Jersild and 
Holmes (6) for the treatment of children’s fear 


and its theoretical basis has been elaborated by 


Thanks are due Dr. D. H Dr. D. A. Pond, and 
Dr. 1. D. Dewsbery. consultants to the Bethlem Rova 
d Maudsley Hospita for their permissio e! 
ouragement, and assistance in carrying out the treat 


ment. A debt is also acknowledged to Dr. M. B. Shay 
Mr. H. Gwynne Jones, and Mr. J. Inglis for offering 


iluable suggestions 
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f London, Maudsley Hos piial 


such writers as Guthrie (4) and Wolpe (8). The 
latter, among others, has demonstrated the 
usefulness of these techniques in experiments 
on animals and has applied them successfully 


; 


in i treatment ol a senes ol psychiatri 


patients (9 


SUMMARY OF CASE HISTORIES 


For the purposes of this paper, a complete 
case history of each patient is not essential, A 
brief summary of the psychiatric notes will 
suffice 
Case 1 

I'he patient, a married woman of 48 years, 
was admitted to the hospital for investigation 
of suspected temporal lobe epilepsy. Apart 
from blackouts, she complained of an excessive 
lear ol going out 

No family history of psychiatric disorder or 
epilepsy was reported. The birth and develop 
mental milestones seemed normal. She Ilecfi 
school at the age of 15 and had a successful 
work history up to the time of her illness. Her 
marriage was fairly satisfactory, but there were 
no children. Before her illness, she was de 
scribed as quick-tempered but a good mixer 
cheerful, hardworking, and conscientious 

Her blackouts started at the age of 28 during 
pregnancy. Since then, she had suffered 18 
blackouts. They all followed physical exertion 
or emotional upset and were usually preceded 
by an aura of dull sensation in the chest. She 
usually lost consciousness, fel! limp, and hurt 
herself on several occasions. On recovery she 
vomited and felt “horrible 

At the age of 44 she began having peculiar 
“feelings These consisted of epigastric sensa 
tions, followed by a “horrible” sensation of 
being about to fall. These episodes occurred 
frequently when she was about to go out or 
when she was outside on her own. Occasionally 
when she was unable to control these feeling 
she tended to panic and then to suffer one of 
her blackouts 

As a result of these symptoms, she developed 


‘ 


i strong fear of going out on her own, of 








VICTOR 


$ and ol having 


an attack 


raveling on public conveyance 


exual intercourse for fear of rom 
46 she 


hort 


the age ol refused to go out unaccom 


panied y before the admission to the hos 
unable out 


husband 


more and more anxious, de 


ne was occasionally 


with 


og 
lo go 


vith tnends or ever her She 


gradually became 


pressed (entertaining suicidal thoughts), and 


Losing confidence, she resigned from a 


and stopped caring for her 


feartul 


responsible job 


home. She continued working until admission, 


but needed to be accompanied all the way to 


ind from work. On admission she was pleasant, 


ociable cooperative rational! and well 
oriented 


[he results of all investigations were nega 


tive with respect to temporal lobe epilepsy 
mild abnormalities shown on 
the tests 
In 
might be of cardia 


He 


cardio 


| kcept for 


4yTrie 
t hee contrain 


the 


air-encephalogram, all 


al ated involvement View ot 


attack 


referred 


organi 
ibility that 


origin ne 


the 


was to cardiologist 


find abnormalities in the 


ould ho 


iSscular system 
Phe 


pl obi 


ature 


patient was diagnosed as exhibiting a 


state with blackouts of unknown 


and was referred to the Psychology 


Department for the symptomatic treatment 


ot he r phobia 5 


( aSs¢é 


uimitted to the hos 


A man of 42 years was 
pital for investigation of blackouts. He also 
uffered from excessive tension and various 
fear nainly related to entering enclosed and 
crowded space 

[wo instances of psychiatric disorder were 
reported in the family history: His mother had 


” and his elder brother 
The 


and childhood 


i ‘nervous breakdo 


experienced difficulty in going out alone 


patient's early development 


seemed normal. He left school at the age of 14 


inc’ worked successfully as a precision grinder 
He had been happily married and had two 
children. Before his illness he was described as 
indemonstrative and timid, bu: affectionate 
is a father and husband 

At the age of 22 he had several fainting at 


tacks on parades when serving in the armed 


forces | ollowing these, he developed episodes 
of apprehension which usually oc urred in 
crowded places. He felt tense, flustered, and 


experienced an urge to run away in a pani 


\IEYER 


Strange or crowded places and feelings of bore 
dom were associated with the onset of these 
episodes. The presence of a friend and strong 
interest tended to prevent their development. 
Up to the age of 38, he could preserve control 
After that time, control be- 
came more tenuous. On four occasions, episodes 


and avert panic. 


of panic terminated in fainting attacks. As a 
result, he became worried about himself and 
sharply curtailed his social activities. Shortly 
before admission to the hospital, he had a 
feeling of apprehension in a barber’s shop, 
panicked, mounted his bicycle and shortly 
After this 
refused to ride the bicycle and would not go 


afterwards collapsed accident he 
out. He became anxious, tense, and depressed. 


He was treated by his own physician with 


phenobarbitone with very little success. On 
examination for possible temporal lobe epi- 
lepsy, the results were negative. When ad- 


mitted to the hospital, he appeared very tense 
and anxious, but rational, well oriented, and 
to talk about 
himself and needed much encouragement 


cooperative. He was reluctant 
Like the first case, he was referred to the Psy- 


chology Department for symptomatic treat 


ment of a phobic state 


[TREATMENT 
(ase 1 


The patient was interviewed twice with the 
aim of getting detailed information about her 
phobic symptoms. The rationale of the treat- 
ment was then explained and discussed with 
During this time the experimenter (£ 
to Ac 


cording to the theory outlined, this is essential 


her 


endeavored establish good rapport. 
since E becomes part of the various environ- 
mental situations during treatment and, by 
establishing an effective relationship, he be 
comes a reassuring stimulus, tending to reduce 
anxiety 


No exact 


was kept and, therefore, some of the descrip- 


record of each treatment session 
tion lacks precision. Since the most likely place 
for the abnormal behavior to occur was a door 
the 
itself, the hospital roof garden, which has 


eading to the “outside” and “outside” 


walls but no ceiling, was selected as a starting 
On the first occasion, the 
She 


point for treatment 
subject (S) entered the garden with E 
only reported mild “‘thumping in the stomach” 


throughout this session. Next day she reported 
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feeling perfectly well and volunteered to enter 
the garden on her own. When she had gone 
any of the 
symptoms recurring, the place of treatment was 
She 


successive 


twice on her own without signs 
changed to the main hospital garden 
went out several times with E on 
days, then was required to go out on her own 
to meet E, and then to seek and find him 
Since S appeared rather dependent on E’s 
other staff 
were asked to participate in the 
without S’s knowledge of prearrangement by 
E. She went out with various nurses and pa 


presence, members of the ward 


treatment 


tients for walks in the garden. Similar expedi- 
tions took place during the evening. Not more 
than two sessions (30 minutes each) were 
given each day. When asked to go into the 
garden on her own, she did without any diffi 
culty. From that point, she was encouraged to 
take frequent walks into the garden during the 
daytime and the evenings 

The next stage consisted of /’s taking walks 
with the patient outside the hospital grounds 
[hese started in back streets and were grad 
ually extended into the main street; the dis 
tance covered increased gradually cay by day 
She also went out with other people. Even 
tually, she was able to set out on her own to 
meet / was taken out 


at least three times when feeling ’ She 


and others outside. She 
‘upset 
took four bus rides accompanied by E and fre 
quently shopping 
other patients. After two weeks (16 sessions) of 


volunteered to go wit! 


this treatment, she was able to make short ex 
peditions on her own without difficulty 

She spent the subsequent 16 days going for 
walks with E and other people and on her own 


Short buses were included, and at 


least three times she went out on her own in 
She 


trips on 


the evening spent three weekends at 


home but was instructed to go out on her own 
only if she felt confident. She managed to take 
house. On the last 


day of treatment she traveled some three miles 


three short walks near her 


away from the hospital and back. During the 


whole treatment, she never reported any 


symptoms except occasional mild thumping in 
the stomach. Her behavior on the ward im 
proved According to the psy‘ hiatrist in charge 
and the nursing staff, she had very few “up 
sets’? and was more cheerful. She felt confident 
and eager to be discharged 

The took about five weeks 


treatment and 
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the patient claimed to have enjoyed it. When 
she was discharged, her relatives and friends 
were told that she should be encouraged to go 
out on her own provided she felt confident and 
not upset. It was planned that she should be 
seen once every two weeks in the outpatient 
department for follow-up purposes and, if 
necessary, to modify management 


Follow-up. For nearly five months the pa 
was unaccom 
She took 


occasional solitary walks and was able to do 


tient worked 


panied when visiting the hospital 


regularly and 


her shopping. Each working day she was met 
at the station by a friend who traveled with 
her to the factory; on the return journey she 
was met by her husband. She managed to get 
to the station on her own, and on two occasions 
when the friend failed to meet her, she experi 
enced no difficulties. A month after discharge 
from the hospital, she developed an acute chest 
pain for which she was treated by her doctor 
Also, while on a bus with some friends, she had 
one of her blackouts without any warning and 
was unconscious for about 45 minutes. Despite 
these difficulties and worries, she continued 
to work and to go out on her own. At the end 
of the 


quency of her unaccompanied expeditions, and 


fourth month, she increased the fre 


for the first time in two years attended ade 
quately to her housework. She also went to 


work on her own seven times in succession 


when her friend was on vacation. She reported 
occasional feelings of anxiety, but she never 
panicked and was able to ward off the attack: 
by thinking about treatment and handling a 
mascot (a piece of candy) which she kept 


throughout the treatment. The last time she 


was seen, she felt cheerful, confident about 


going out on her own, and practically cured of 
unreasonable fears 

Three days after the last interview, the pa 

udden blac k 


The cause 


tient died following one of her 
outs when travelling with friends 
of her death was attributed to left ventricular 
failure; postmortem examination demonstrated 


heart disease 


Case 2 


[wo extensive interviews with this patient 


indicated that his anxiety was not associated 
with any specific stimulus but was more gen 


eralised and might depend on a variety of 
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factors. For this reason, a modified te hnique 


is adopted, aimed at enabling S, by a pracess 


with his 


DI onditioning, to cope elt iently 

inxiety no matter where it arose. First, a 
ourse ol tematic desensitisation was given, 
based on Wolpe’s (9) relaxation techniques 
Ihis form of treatment failed, since the patient 


reported that he could not evoke any increased 
anxiety by thinking about stressful situations 
remained tense and anxious throughout 
he sessions, but reported no changes in feel 
. GSR 


The conditioning of anxiety-relief responses 


similarly indicated no disturbances 


vas then attempted by means of a technique 
cribed Wolpe (9). An 


1 maximum inflow of 6 volts 


imilar to that ce by 


inductorium with 


Va applied to two ingers: the strength of the 


current was controlled by turning a knob. The 


” 


told to say aloud ‘‘calm yourself 


the shock be 
is the patient said 
Wolpe ha 


experien ed relief from anxiety in dis 
} 


patient wa 
As soon 
the 


came unbearable 
thi Fk. switched off 


reported that many of his 


y hen 


current 
patient 
en they used these words 


turbing situations w 


associated with the release from shock-induced 
tension 

since it appe ired that .S was most likely to 
manifest h ymptoms in a crowded cinema, 
it was decided to initiate a procedure similar 
to that used with the first patient. It was 
planned to visit the local cinema at a time 


when it is usually relatively empty and then 


going later and later 


yradually delay visit 


each day until eventually the visit would be 
made at a time when the cinema is commonly 
quite full The effect of boredom was also 
taken into account ince the patient saw at 


least part of the same picture each day. During 


the fur wet k. the pat ent received 5 or 6 elec 
trical conditioning trials immediately before 
visiting the cinema with F. After some thirty 
to forty minutes, both S and & returned to the 


hospital! where 5 or 6 further conditioning 


trials were given 
\iter 


no change in S 


treatment, there was 


of the 


even days of thi 


behavior. During most 


visits to the cinema, he re ported feelings of 
to leave Following a 
aid that he still felt de 


ind although the 


tension and an urpe 


weekend at home, he 


pressed, anxious, and tense 


calm yourself” technique helped him slightly, 


he considered that he was generally unim 


proved by the treatment 


MEYER 

In every respect, the patient’s reactions to 
the treatment differed from those manifested 
by Case 1. Whereas very 
quickly to the treatment and a good rapport 


Case 1 reacted 
was easily established, Case 2 remained aloof 
and detached 

At this stage, Case 2 was reconsidered. A 
plausible hypothesis was derived from Franks’s 


study (2) concerning the conditionability of 
extraverts and introverts and from Eysenck’s 
theory of anxiety and hysteria (1). From these 
ideas that Case 1 would 
condition better and extinguish less rapidly 
than Case 2. Similarly, both cases should be 


it seemed to follow 


more neurotic than average, and Case 1 should 
be more introverted than Case 2. These infer- 
ences were supported by the patients’ scores 
on Franks’s eyeblink conditionability measure 
and on the Maudsley Personality Inventory. 
On the theory* that inhibitory drugs decrease 
conditionability and heighten satiation effects, 
Case 2 was given 10 milligrams of dexedrine 
(excitant) for four days. As soon as the effects 
of the drug became apparent, he was submitted 
each day to the same treatment procedure as 
during the previous week 

hroughout this second stage of treatment, 
the patient felt cheerful and relaxed and en- 
joyed going to the cinema. At no time did he 
display any symptoms. On the second day, he 
was left alone in the cinema. On the last day, 
he managed to stay alone in a crowded cinema 
without any difficulty. During the following 
weekend he went home but took 10 milligrams 
of dexedrine each day. He traveled alone on 
buses, rode his bicycle, and went to a cinema 
with his wife. He reported no feelings of dis- 
turbance. On his return from the weekend, the 
dosage of dexedrine was reduced by 2.5 milli- 
grams a day with an equivalent amount of 
without the patient’s 


placebo substituted 


knowledge. The conditioning procedure and 
the visits to the cinema on his own continued 
daily after the administration of the drug and 
the placebo. On the fourth day, he received 10 


milligrams of placebo only. During this stage 


There i 
Unpublished studies at Maudsley Hospital on 


some evidence to su] port this theoretical 
positior 
irbital sodium and dexamphetamine sulfate by 
and on and methyl 


and Trouton have yielded 


amo 


Franks arecoline 


lrouton, 
Franks, 


results consistent with the notions applied therapeu 


the 


ind 
Laverly, 


atropine \ 


t present study 


ically in 
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to of treatment, he gradually became tense and informing E& that he was progressing very well 
ed inxious and reported feeling slightly depressed He had taken his children to the coast for a 
ry After each treatment session, however, he holiday, cycled to and from work without any 
ort said that he felt better temporarily and at ne lificulty, and visited cinemas regularly 
of time did he feel tense and anxious in the 

— DISCUSSION 
A During the next weekend at home, he was Chis paper attempts to demonstrate the ap 
yg given one placebo tablet for the Saturday and plication of some aspects of learning and the 
of none for the Sunday. He coped with traveling personality theory to the symptomatic treat 
. ind riding his bicycle, but felt somewhat tens ment of psychiatric patients. At present, the 
se ind anxious. He maintained that the cause of experimental findings are not completely con 
id these symptoms was the fear that the treat istent, and the theories themselves are in early 
ly ment might fail and that he mighi have t stages of development. The available findings, 
“ stay in the hospital. He expressed a strong however, suggest rational experimental tech 
d desire to leave, saying that he had not felt this niques for symptomatic treatment 
r. desire before the treatment started. He also It cannot be strongly maintained that a 
- claimed that his present anxiety and tension mere stay in the hospital could account for the 
e had a “different quality since he could find a recovery from the symptoms, since both pa 
reason for these feelings.” tients stayed in hospital well over a month 
e he first day after his return from this week prior to treatment, and according to their 

end, he was given a final test. He had to trave verbal account and the observation of their 
» on a bus some three miles away from the hos behavior in stressful situations, there was ne 
: pital, return, and then visit, unaccompanied indication of any improvement. In the present 
another very crowded cinema. He reported state of knowledge, however, it cannot be 


that before the bus ride he felt tense and argued with any degree of assurance that the 
worried, but on his return, he had recovered, improvement of these patients’ long standing 


regained his confidence, and felt cheerful. He phobic symptoms was due to the treatment 
also enjoyed the cinema and reported that he given. Even if there was sufficient evidence to 
never felt better.” maintain that the treatment was responsible 
Che rationale of the treatment was explainec for the improvement, so many relevant factors 
to him and every step of the treatment (except were uncontrolied that one would not know 
he substitution of placebo) was discussed wit] which aspect of the treatment was relevant and 
him. After the final test he was discharged which irrelevant. These relationships can only 
be established by more extensive and well 
. Follo up It wa plar ed to see the patient controlled research 

once every two weeks. He kept his first appoint Moreover, the usual objections made agai 
ment only, reporting considerable improvement ymptomatic treatment on a priori ground 
in travelling and in visiting crowded places. He ack force. It seems plausible to argue, a 
id also gained confidence in himself and in Jones (7) has, that ‘‘Much evidence points to 
relation to strangers and his superiors. He still the fact that neuroticism is largely a constitu 
occasionally got his ‘“‘queer feelings” of worry tional defect for which no effective radical 
train, and fear of fainting, but these were very therapy is yet available. The individual of 
mild and not very disturbing. The only difh neurotic constitution in certain environmental! 
ulty he experienced was when riding hi circumstances develops certain symptoms. The 
bicycle, but he continued to cycle to and from rational therapeutic approach is then to treat 
ork. Two weeks later he sent a letter, saying the symptoms and to modify the environment 
it he could not keep the appointment since 0 as to avoid their recrudescence or the de 

e Vv in financial difficults \part from velopment of fresh symptom The more 
these dithcults he was managing very well pecific the treatment the more like iy be 

ind had mastered his fear of cycling con its succe 

pletely. He could cope easily with any uncom Several implications of theoretical and 
fortable feelings he experienced practical interest emerge from this study: (a 


Three months later he sent: another Jette: since both cases manifested blackouts of ar 
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unknown nature, particularly Case 1, the 
phob ymptoms pre ented were not certainly 
known to be functional in origin. The treat- 
ent, however, wa riented towards a func 
tional analysis of the disorder. (6) It would be 
lesirable to know whether, following a course 

reatment like that de scribed, the neuroti 
reactions are eliminated or merely overshad 


ed by a stronger normal reaction. Although 


Wolpe provides some evidence that 
neurotic reactions in cats can be eliminated, 
the question must remain open on the present 
evidence f Although on clinical grounds 


Case 1 was regarded as an hysterical person- 


ility and Case 2 as a dysthymic, objective 
psyé hological tests indicated the reverse. It 
eems likely, moreover, that the etiology of 


tates must have been quite differ 


One would like to know 


the phobi 
ent in the two cases 
how two patients showing such a considerable 


difference in conditionability came to develop 


more or le imilar patterns of abnormal be 
havior. (d) The results obtained during the 
ourse of treatment are consistent § with 
IK ysenck’s theory (1) concerning the dynamics 
of anxiety and hysteria. They also indicate, in 

cordance with Eysenck’s view, that for the 
purpose of treatment, adequate regard must 


he paid to the importance of ce tain individual 


cifferences as related to the disorders presented 


Che use of drugs may facilitate and speed 


up successi il treatment of this type, and this 
iecory of individual differences may give a 
rational basis for the selection of drugs 
SUMMARY 
he treatment of two phobic patients has 


been described. Case 1 manifested an excessive 


fear of going out on her own; Case 2 displayed 
disabling symptoms in the form of an excessive 
fear of going into enclosed and crowded places 
Both cases had blackouts of unknown nature 


The treatment program for both cases was 


mainly based on the principle of primary 


MEYER 


stimulus generalisation. Owing to the more 
“diffuse” nature of the anxiety displayed by 
Case 2, an additional simple conditioning tech- 
nique was employed. 

Case 1 responded to the treatment immedi- 
ately and an improvement in her general be- 
havior was observed. The effects of treatment 
persisted for nearly five months, when the pa- 
tient died of left ventricular failure. 

Case 2 failed initially to respond to treat- 
ment. An attempt was made to account for 
this failure in terms of Eysenck’s theory of 
anxiety and hysteria. From the theory, infer- 
ences were made with respect to the patient’s 
behavior on objective psychological tests; the 
results were consistent with the inferences. The 
treatment was modified according to the theory 
and the patient responded as expected. Four 
months after discharge from the hospital, the 
patient seemed to be managing well and to fee 


much improved. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


PERCEPTION OF DISTURBING AN 


D 


NEUTRAL WORDS THROUGH THE 


AUTOKINETIC WORD TECHNIQUE! ? 


SARNOFF A. MEDNICK, ALAN HARWOOD#, ann JACK WERTHEIM 


Harvard University 


, ] SHE Autokinetic Word Technique (AWT) 
presents a situation in which the subject 
») is placed in a completely darkened room and 
asked to read and re port words and sentences being 
written by an apparently moving but actually 
motionless point of light. A previous study (1) 
ndicates that Ss do indeed report the perception 
ot words and sentence rhe use of the term 
perception” is pe rhaps debatable, but the authors 
feel justified in its use by the similarity of present 
operations to those involved in the study of such 
illusions as the Necker cube 
One of the important uses to which the AWT 
may appropriately be put is the investigation of 
nonautochthonous perceptual variables. In this 
study, it was hypothesized that in the AWT situa 
tion “disturbing” words would be perceived with 
greater latency and less frequency than “neutral” 
word 


METHOD 


A word association test WAT) of 40 words was 
administered to 12 male and 12 female paid volunteer 
college students. All of the words used were drawn 
from the recent Minnesota standardization of the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test on a college 
population (2 They ill have a Thorndike Lorge AA 
rating (3), indicating that they are commonly used in 
the English language. On the basis of probability of 
response (2), five disturbing and five neutral words 
were picked for each S from his WAT results. In cases 
where, due to ties, a decision could not be made solely 
on the basis of probability, the latency of the response 
served as the deciding factor. The median probability 
and latency of responses to the dist rbing words were 
O01 and 2.10 sec., respectively; the median probability 
and latency of responses to the neutral words were .622 
and 1.30 sec., respectively 

The Ss were then introduced to the AWT situatior 
and instructed that we were going to write sentences 
These Ss had had two hours 


of previous experience in the AWT situation in another 


with the point of light 


study Before each sentence was written they were 


informed that they would be given one of the words in 


rhis research was supported by the Laboratory 
of Social Relations, Harvard University, and the 
Social Science Research Council 

2 Presented to the 1956 meeting of the American 
Psychological Association 

' Mr. Harwood was the recipient of an SSRC Under 
graduate Research Stipend, 1956, for work on this 
« ; ; 


tudys 


forthcoming sentence. This word might appear at 
the beginning, middle, or end of the sentence. The S 
was to inform £ when he saw this word 

Ten trials were then given in which the stationary 
pinpoint of light was turned on for 90 seconds along 
with a cheap electric motor that produced a convincing 
variable noise. On five of the trials, neutral words from 
the WAT were the suggested words. Disturbing words 
from the WAT were the suggested words on the other 
five trials. Whenever S reported seeing the suggested 
word during the 90-second period, his response latency 
was noted. When the light was turned off, S was asked 
to report the complete sentence that had apparently 
been written by the point of light. Z was present in 
the blacked-out room with S, who was seated approxi. 


mately nine feet from the point of light 


RESULTS 


rhe two major measures of this study wer 


¢ 


(a) whether or not S reported perceiving a sug 
gested word, (b) the latency of his reported per 
ception. Of the 10 suggested words, reported 
failing to see a mean of 3.73 words. Ss failed to see 
a mean of 2.09 of the five disturbing words and a 
mean of 1.64 of the five neutral words. This differ 
ence, evaluated by the paired replicate test (4), 
was significant at the .01 level. Thus, S failed to 
report seeing more of the disturbing than neutral 
words 

rhe mean latency of report of perception of the 
uggested words was 58.6 second The perceived 
disturbing words had a mean latency of 64.4 
seconds. The perceived neutral words had a mean 
latency of 52.7 second The difference between 
these values was significant at the .01 level by 
the paired replicates test. Po tponement of the 
report of perception of the disturbing word could 
be the result either of a simple unfilled delay 
of response or of the perception of many words 
preceding the disturbing word. The mean number 
of words preceding the suggested word was 1.02 
word he disturbing words were precedes by a 
mean of 1.08 words; the neutral words were pre 
ceded by a mean of .96 word difference that 
not significant. The delay of report of perception 
of disturbing words cannot therefore be attributed 


to the perception of other intervening word 


Che mean number of words reported in the ser 
tence built around the disturbing and neutr 
words were 2.54 d 2.64, respectively Thi 
difference, evaluated by the paired repli ites test 
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LEARNING THEORY AND “OPPOSITE SPEECH’ 
ARTHUR W. STAATS 
trizona State College at Tempe 
\FFAL, Lenkoski, and Amee 4), have re It has been shown experimentally (1, 3, 9, 10) 
ie | reported the case of a chizophreni that ocial reinforcement which follow verbal 
t dem trati what they call an “‘opposit responses h the effect of increasing their fre 
peech drome i} Luthe tate that the quency. These studies have used various social 
rome basically a reve il in certain language reintorcement Phe que tion is thus raised regard- 
especially in the use of ‘ and “no ing the reinforcements involved in opposite speech 
r that the speech reversa un expression of | One possibility may be taken from a discussion of 
essed hostility, they iggest that opposite generalized reinforcers by Skinner 
) op ith the hostile impulses by di The child who misbehave just to get atten 
D communication and rejecting other people tion” is familiar. The attention of people i 
bv all the erbalizat of ideas which the reinforcing because it a necessary condition 
Dp ti isly re t 1, p. 412) for other reinforcements from them The 
Laffal lude that k il theory ha attention ol someone ho 1 particularly likely 
{ ft n tl tance or others of path to supply reinforcement—a parent, a teacher, 
cal speech, ~ Ihe called pragmatic and or a loved one—is an especially good generalized 
erpel funct { lang re behavior have reinforcer and sets up especially trong atten 
largely f by lear theorists ir tion-getting behavior (8, p. 78) 
favor i tt t intic aspect j It 3 iggested that attention, operating as a 
| 1}? generalized reinforcer, could account in part lor 
Howeve ‘ er i recent experimental the origin and maintenance of opposite speech 
1 theore | st ich as 1, 2 , 6, 7, 9, rhe interview quoted by Laffal (4, p. 411) is a good 
10) have bee very ich concerned with similar demonstration of how the patient’s opposite 
problem beha r. Several point peech could elicit attention from others. Other 
can thus he ’ lea r theory approach reinforcers would also be effective trengthening 
ha I ‘ pposite peech.”’ reversed language or example, the patient’ 
Sh example erally defines verbal reversals were said to “not extend to thought 
heha f } t reed through or action. Thus, if asked if he wishes a cigaret. 
the media ia the i  - 0) the patient may say, No’ instead of ‘Yes, I do,’ 
Instead of ash do Laffal et al what use but he accepts and smokes the cigaret (4, p. 412) 
needs! tl pp peech may serve 1, p. 412 Giving the cigaret to tl ‘No”’ response is a rein 
reinforce ent the ( ce ed with the condi forcement and would be expected to strengther 
tior which rease the pr ibility that the that re ponse, 1.€., raise the probability that the 
. ‘ Il ox i nilar stimul tua patient would again say “No” in the same situa 
( t! esx ‘ t Re forcement cl Lhe without con 








LEARNING THEORY 


comitant admonition, would be unlikelv to occur 


social environment 


lerivable fron this 


the normal person’ 


Certain implhicatio! 


are 


nterpretation. If the opposite speech is maintained 
by positive reintorcement, then lack of such reir 
lorcement ild lead t extinction ol uch 


behavior. For exar pie thholding the cigaret 
should weaken the strength of Oppo ite 
1 


speech, 
and giving the cigaret to correct speech should 


trengthen that type of response 

Another exan ple of learning 
tions applicable to opposite 
Dollard and Miller (2). They discu 
reintorcement Certain 


theory formula 


peec! offered by 


repre ion in 


terms of theory thoughts 


rouse anxiety Cessation of thinking those 


thoughts 
about that topic become 


reduces anxiety. Thus, stopping thinking 


a well-learned re pons 
The same analysis can be applied to speech 
Dollard and Miller (2) give an « xample ol a group 
ol people who change the topic ol a conversation 
anxiety, and state, “peopl 


avoid unpleasant topics of con 


because it 
tend to learn to 
versation”’ (2, p 199 

It could be said that the 


ve rbal behavi rr, wnen it 


arouses 


chizophrenic patient's 
not confused by rever 
al, elicits an anxiety response in him, 

Confused ways of 
peaking, and perhaps even of thinking, 


anxiety reducing. This rationale could 


pe rh ips 


because of it typical « yntent 


' 
would 
therefore be 
addition to 


he extended to obsessive thinking in 


other types ol conl ised chizophreni peech and 


thought. In 
munication with other 


probably introduce 


addition, for the schizophrenic, com 


which is understandable 


touchy subject which arouse 


inxiety. Reversed verbal behavior and other con 


fused peech may reduce anxiety when it produces 
breakdown of the communication and cessation 
if the anxiety producing subject matter or of the 
other ome cot ersation tself 

Why the cl phrenic’ peech might elicit 


1 


inxiety in him need not herein be elaborated, since 
the peech ymptom 1s the relevant t ple It could be 
ituation 
thought 
secondary re¢ 


It is 


of the schize 


tated, however, that the unhappy life 


in adult schiz phrer 


not positive 


elicit 


ic probably 
and peech which ire 


, but instead arouse anxiety also prob 


able that the lack of succe 


forcer 


yphret cs 


AND ““OPPOSIT! 


SPEECH” 69 


life behavior evokes verbal behavior from othe: 
which 


Verbal and nonverbal behavior of the schizophrenic 


anxiety producing for the schizophreni 


which would avoid this anxiety would thus be 


well learned 
In com luding, it 


is not intended a 


hould be stated thai this nots 
a complete analysis of the op 
posite speech of the chizophreni¢ patient Perhaps 
it points out that hypothese 


pathological language can be derived trom a learn 


which apply to 


ing theory approach. At any rate, it is suggested 


reached a state where it 


that learning theory ha 
has something to offer clinical theory and practice 
which 


The « ym plex activitie to contemporary 


learning theory addresse itself, and not without 
uccess, indicate that the approach can no longer 


be iv ored 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ETHNIC ATTITUDES ON REASONING ABOUT ETHNI( 
GROUPS'! 
NOR AAN M. PRENTICE? 
Harvard University 
re abundant literature on ethnic prejudice, 2. Objective reasoning about ethnic groups. The ability 
| tudies exploring the effects of tolerant and ‘© reason logically about ethnic groups was provided by 
tolerant attituck on reasoning about ethnik performance on a syllogism test constructed by the 
wups are rare. In one of the few relevant investi author called, ‘“The Woodbridge Reasoning Test.’’* 
< Phistlethwaite , demeneneieh then This test consisted of 48 syllogisms randomly arranged 
which the subjects (Ss) rated for logical validity. The 
prejudiced subjects biased their reasoning against Ss were instructed to rate the conclusions to the sy! 
c c groups. Moreover, an account by Allport (2) logisms as following logically or not necessarily follow 
{ unpublished research by S. B. Sells suggested ing logically from the premises. Of the 48 syllogisms 
that tolerant as well as intolerant subjects may 24 were logically valid and 24 logically invalid by this 
as t r reasoning about eth groups in direc definition. Each group of 24 contained 8 subgroups of 
t I int with their attitudes. a finding in three syllogisms. The three syllogisms in each of these 
opposition to the traditional characterization of  8TUPS were alike in validity, syllogistic mood, approxi 
tolerant persons as rational and objective in theis mate sentence length, and linguistic style, but unlike 
in content. The premises and conclusions of one syllo 
ippraisal of ethnic groups. The account was none gism were tolerant, those of a second were intolerant, 
thete consistent th the evidence from related while those of a third were neutral; that is, designed 
titude areas that opposing social attitudes con not to produce any special affective reaction. The con 
luce to distorted reasoning in directions congruent tent of none of the affective syllogisms was formally 
ith these attitudes (4). The aim of the present identical to that in the E scale, though both measures 
periment was to examine more rigorously th dealt with Jews and Negroes exclusively. In contrast 
fluence of ethnic attitudes on reasoning logicalls with the syllogisms, ail of the E scale items were 
tbout ethnic group The prediction was made negative; i.e., critical of Jews and Negroes Content 
that tolerant iadieiduale wauld shew bias in fener of ** Ome affective syllogisms was adapted from Thistle 
; “inst ‘ ., thwaite (5), while that for others was drawn from 
ethnic groups while intolerant individuals would stereotypes of minority groups enumerated by Allport 
how bias against ethnic groups ona test of syl (2).* The following triad in which all the conclusion: 
istic reasoning involving ethnic content ire logically invalid illustrates the construction 
METHO! Tolerant 
Test Measure 
If no one who is especially loud, noisy, and over 
{. Attitudes. Ethnic attitudes were measured by at bearing is admitted to a country club; 
18-item form of the California Ethnocentrism (1 And if many Jews are admitted to a country club; 
ile, composed of an equal number of statements Then: No Jews are especially loud, noisy, and over 
paraging Jews and Negroes.’ Authoritarian attitudes bearing 
uppraised by a 12-item form of the California 
Fascism (F) Scale.‘ Intolerant 
If no one who mixes especially well with other people 
This report is based on portions of a doctoral is aloof from the community activities; 
dissertation completed at Harvard University in the And if many Jews are aloof from the communit: 
Department of Social Ketations 1956. The author activities; 
to express particular indebtedness to his prin Then: No Jews mix especially well with other peopk 
‘ ulvisers: D G. W. Allport, G. Lindzey, and 
kK. W. White. Drs. N. Kogan and D. J. Levinson * This test, together with a table indicating syllo 
generously read this report and offered many valuable — gism construction, has been deposited with the Ameri 
sugwestions can Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 5297 
Now at Judge Baker Guidance Center from ADI Auxiliary Publication Project, Photodupli 
} Items selected from Adorno et al. (1) were numbers cation Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
8, 22 (pp. 68-69); 13 (p. 70); 2, 31 (pp. 110-111); 37. -~D. C., remitting $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 
p. 117); and 1-6 of Subscales A and B (p. 142 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. Make checks payable to 
‘The form give was taken from the FERPT Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress 
Battery used by Dr. D. J. Levinson at Harvard Uni *Dr. S. B. Sells graciously offered the syllogism 
versity, Department of Social Relations, 1952. With test devised by him previously Although none of his 
one exception More than anything else, it is good  syllogisms were used in their original form, they pro 
hard work that makes life worthwhile’’), the items are vided structural models for the test devised herein 
either identical or slightly rephrased from Adorno et al Dr. M. H. Thompson, now of the Philosophy Depart 
1): b-44 (p. 248); b-21, b-42, c-13, c-25, c-34, 37 ment, University of Chicago, kindly assessed the cor 
) a9, e-4, £-26 (p. 256); h-18 (p. 257 rectness of the syllogisms in their final form 
> 











ETHNIE 


Neutral 


If no ene who is especial interested in Egyptia 
urt is concerned with Mexican art 


Mexican art; 


are especially interested in Egyp 


And if many dealers are concerned wit! 
Then: No dealer 
tian art 


Approximately 35 minutes were allowed for con 


iletion of the syllogism test 


An error score formula was derived on the issump 
tion that the influence of ethnic 


© reasoning errors in predictable directions on syllo 


attitudes would lead 
gisms with particular ethnic content. Thus, tolerant 


ndividuals were expected to have more errors on 
that 


erant content and on reasoning items tl 


reasoning item were valid but contained intol 


at were invalid 


but contained tolerant content. These same individuals 


were expected to have fewer errors on reasoning items 


that were valid but contained tolerant content and on 


reasoning items that were invalid but contained intol 


erant content. The converse was predicted for into-era 


individuals. Thus errors 1 Judgment of validity were 
expected to be systematically rather than randomly 
distributed across the reasoning items with affectiv 
content The error scor ised’ ior the Llysis W i 
follow 


Error Score A\ PV) + (PI \l 


nere 


AV Anti-Valid nu n nu error on vaha 


syllogisms with intolerant content 
PV Pro-Valid: numbe of errors on valid 
syllogisms with tolerant content 
PI Pro-Invalid: number of errors on invalid 


syllogisms with tolerant content 
Anti-Invalid: number of errors on u 


syllogisms with intolerant content 


The use of a difference score in the formula controlled 


for the level of reasoning ability. Neutral items were 


syllogism test to provide variety of 
other 


items were not used in the analy 


included in the 


content and for purposes, | it score on 


is herein 


ubjects 


The tests were taken anonymously by 128 whit 





Christian male and female f 


Boston University School of General Education in the 


a study ol 


1955 who volunteered for 


"? The Woodbridge 


early Fall of 


social attitudes Reasoning 


ind F Scales, were administered in that order. None of 
the had had courses in psycholog or forma! logi 
RESUI 
Product-moment correlat between t I 
and F scores and the mean error scores « the 
Woodridge Reasoning Test were 22 and 4) 


The cooperation of Dr. G. N 


Smart, Social Science Department, Bostor iversit 
College of General Educati in making ‘Ss available 
for this study and prior pilot studies, is grate 
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rABLE 1 
MeAN Error Scores Witt 
HYPOTHETICAL ZERO MEAN SCORES ON 
WOODBRIDGE REASONING TEST FOR 
INDIVIDUALS Hicnh AND Low 
ON E AND F SCALES 


{_ OMPARISON F 


N X t p 


Low E 31 1.74 4.25 0o1 

High F 32 63 1.27 Reversal 

Low | 40 1.57 3.75 001 
R 


S 
High I 29 41 8 <.19 


Not Values are for ne-tailed ¢ test following Lord a 


Note 
ted by Mosteller and Bush 


hese beyond the .02 and 
Ql levels 
correlation coefhcients are 
high I 


reasonin 


values are significant 


(one-tailed test), re pectively The 


negative since stronger 


and k 


g bias in the 


intolerant attitudes scores) are 


issociated with le tolerant 


direction 

\ ubsequent analy ( pared the mean error 
cores on the Woodbridge Reasoning Test made by 
ndividuals in the upper a 1 lower quartet on the 
EK and F scale wit hypot ietical mean error score 
f zero (unbiased reasoning \s the error score 


means will be 
of the E and I 
upper 


formula ipplied, positive error 


associated with the lower quarter 


cales and negative error means with the 
quarters if respondents are biasing their reasoning 
attitudes. 
ults from this analysis. A 
lower E and Ff 


ignificant bias operating im favor of ethnic groups 


congruent with they 


Table 1 present the re 
cated, in both the 


in a direction 


quarter 
vas demonstrated ( OOl iy 
However, in the high EF and | 
bi operating against ethi 

although the upper quarter F mean tended in the 


both instance 
quarte! ignificant 


was absent 





group 


j\ 
pred ted direction. The absence of intolerant bia 


can be presumptively related to the composition 


f the sample. While the neutral item mean for 
both the attitude scale 100. the item mean tor 
the E scale was 2.72. Thu is a whole, the ample 
th respect to the FE scale was composed pre 
a ! tl of tolerant individuals. The ample 
th respect to the I cale i omewhat more 
rmally distributed with an item mean of 3.80 
In this connection, a! mportant distinction be 


tween relative and absolute position along these 


yuld be mace Ir the pre ent 


tudy, for example, the upper quarter k group 
ult! igh extremely tolerant relatively tended 
to be ht! tolerant ter 1 the otal po tle 

ye i ethnic attitude mea red by the Cat 
| ecd, a licated in Table 1. the Hig! | rT | 
I eaat len to Dia the tolerant direct 
Clear! considering extrer t is important 
? e concerned ft t th the nple it ha 
but with the theoretical erse as well 





272 NORMAN M. PRENTICE 
Dise ION and objective reasoning about ethnic group It 
In the present stu enlerant individeals biased was argued that tolerant individuals would bias 
their reasoning about ethnic group while their reasoning in favor while intolerant individuals 
Thistlethwaite ( using a similar method in 1948 vould bias their reasoning against ethnic groups 
eported intolerant bias alone. The present exper Phe findings revealed that tolerant individuals 
ment conducted in 1955 tn a social climate ecm biased their reasoning significantly in favor of 
vhat altered during the intervening years. used a ethnic groups. However, intolerant individuals 
; pletely Norther nm pl lacking highly prej did not bias their reasoning significantly against 
ced Ss. Thistlethwaite used Southern samph ethnic groups. The lack of bias against ethnic 
mich pre umably contained many | ghily pre) groups was pre wae gp related to the absence of 
liced Ss. He compared the direction of reasoning trongly prejudiced re pondents in the sample 
1, 1 these with Northern sample Varga Biased reasoning on the part of unprejudiced 
have contained both intolerant and tolerant '™dividuals challenged the traditional assumption 
respor dent Asacol equence, the tolerant bias he that tolerance is invariably accompanied by supe 
predicted for his Northern samples may have rior reality directed thinking 


been attenuated. However, a rhistlethwaite 
» "RS 
elected hi comparison group on the basi ol REFERENCI 


revion rather than or tandard attitude scales, 1. Aporno, R W., FreNKEL-BrRunswik ELSE, 
nore exact comparisons of these related studic Levinson, D. J., & Sanrorp, R. N. The authori 
snnot be made. Neverthe the findings of tarian ‘hersonality. New York: Harper, 1950 


2. ALLPORT, 4&3. W. The nature of prejudice. Cambridge, 
Mass Addison-Wesley, 1954 


3. Mostetier, F., & Busn, R. R. Selected quantita 


oth tuche taken tovether upport the general 
i imption that individual vith Opposing so ial 


attit ‘ stort ti r oning if i on 
; ud rte = ie e 1 directior tive techniques. In G. Lindzey (Ed.), Handbook 
, it ' ' tituce recon 
congruent with these at id Moreover, the of social psychology. Vol. I. Theory and method 
lindings from the present study challenge the Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954. Pp 
entional empl ‘ vericdicality in tolerant 289-334 
lividual Apparent! tolerance is not always 4. Set, D. E. The evaluation aptitude test. Chicago 
ociuted with uperior re ility onented reasoning Psychometric Affiliates, 1952 
5S. TuHistteTHwalite, D. Attitude and structure as 
MMARY factors in the distortion of reasoning. J. abnorm 
soc. Psychol., 1950, 46, 442-458 
This study wa indertak to investigate fur 
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ther the relation nay between ethnic attitude Received October 26. 1956 











ERRATA 


In the article ‘‘Perceptual Organization and 
Intelligence: A Further Study,” by Clinton 
De Soto and H Leibowitz, which appeared in 
the November, 1956 issue of this journal (J 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 63, 334-337), some 
incorrectly calculated probabilities of Type I 
errors were given. Recalculated probabilities 
are given in Table 1. These are probabilities of 
lype Il errors for 2-tail ¢ tests of the differ 
ence between mean vocabulary scores of high 
and low perceivers in case of certain hypo 
thetical true differences in various experi 
mental conditions and groupings, as explained 
in the original article. The probabilities in 
lable 1 are substantially greater than those 


n earier, but iow enough that a complete 


vive 
absence of significant /’s would be surprising 


ted All / ob 


tained were non iwnificant, and the average 


if a large true difference ¢ 


difference was in fact in the wrong direction 


In the article by S. J. Korchin and 
Levine Anxiety and Verbal Learning uf 
Journal, 1957 54, 234 240 it Was erroneously 


stated that Dr. Korchin is now at the Research 


Division, Columbus State Institute of P 


It may be noted that 1-tail / tests might have 
been used, since the direction of the difference 


{ 


vas hypothe sized, One-tail / tests would have 
had lower probabilities of Type II errors than 
2-tail ¢ tests for the hypothetical true differ 
ence il ted, and would also have yielded unl 


lormliy nonsignificant resuit 


rTABLE 1 
Conditio ee Probability of 
Type UL Error 
O.O1 se $76 65 
0.01 see 5.20 42 
0.10 sec 5.99 0 
0.10 see ; x0 
1.00 sec 4. 349 7 
1.00 se +.70 $2 
\bove combined 1. 8/ 63 
\ ( bined 2 5 th) 
30) se 1.87 72 
0) sec } 4 54 


chiatry, Ohio State University. This statement 
applies to 1) Levine. Dr. Korchin remain 
th the Institute for Psychosomatic and 


hiatric Research and ‘Training, Michae 
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